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COMPLACENCY AND CONCERN IN THE THOUGHT 
OF ST. THOMAS 


FREDERICK E. CROWE, S.J. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto, Ont. 


|’ may help anyone planning a study of these pages to have from the 

beginning some idea what they are about, so I propose here to 
indicate in the sketchy way that alone is possible in an introduction, 
first, something of the discussion in which they find their context; 
next, the general sense of the couplet, complacency and concern, which 
appears in their title; and, lastly, their position in relation to twentieth- 
century Thomism and the study of St. Thomas. 

It seems a fair statement that the dominant notion of voluntary 
activity has taken the will as an appetitive faculty whose essential 
act is an inclination manifested in tendency: the will regards an end, 
and its activity is process towards that end. The notion can claim a 
solid basis in the history of thought, for it simply gives Scholastic 
form to the idea of eros, desire for the good, however nobly or ignobly 
that good is conceived; and the Lutheran Bishop, Anders Nygren, in 
a famous study! which we must consider more at length in a later 
article, finds that the Greek motif, in contrast to the Christian agapé, 
is that of eros. Thomist scholars cannot deny the importance of the 
eros theme in their master; one has only to show them the division of 
the Summa theologiae, where the whole of the second and third parts 
is devoted to what St. Thomas calls ‘“‘motus rationalis creaturae in 
Deum.”? So, whether on the level of natural ethics or on that of moral 
theology (and even, according to Bishop Nygren, in the mystical 
field), it has been usual to conceive voluntary life as a process-towards.* 


Eprtor’s Note.—This is the first in a series of three articles. 

1 Agape and Eros, tr. P. S. Watson (London, 1953). 

2 Sum. theol. 1, q. 2, prol. 

3 Perhaps the ultimate expression of this conception is to be found in John of St. Thomas; 
see his Cursus theologicus 4 (ed. Solesmes; 1946) disp. 32, a. 7, on the procession of the Holy 
Spirit, and notice the frequency of the words pondus, impulsus, inclinatio in his analysis of 
love. N. 8: “intellectus trahit objectum ad se... appetitus vero allicitur et trahitur ab 
objecto, et sic objectum est pondus ejus.”’ N. 9: “. . . licet tam processio spirationis et im- 
pulsus, quam emanatio actus amandi, amor sit: quia est actus vitalis per modum inclina- 
tionis egrediens a voluntate.” 


1 
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This mentality has been left untouched by recent efforts to build a 
moral theology more expressly based on the doctrine of charity; the 
study of G. Gilleman,‘ which attracted a good deal of attention on its 
appearance, explores and applies the principle, caritas forma virtutum, 
but the governing notion of the book is of will as a “puissance spiri- 
tuelle de tendance.’’*> And when students of the nobler forms of love 
set their findings against the eros current, they often continue to regard 
love itself as basically an impulse, a tendency towards union, an 
attraction, and so forth.* In short, will is the faculty of process to a 
term, willing is an inclination, and love is a movement towards union; 
in St. Augustine’s words, ““Pondus meum amor meus.’” 

Is this view of voluntary activity valid as a definitive interpretation 
of St. Thomas? Outstanding Thomists would say it is. If we turn 
back a generation to a classic article on love by H.-D. Simonin,’ we 
find him arguing that St. Thomas went through a development on 
precisely this point and ended by stressing more than ever the aspect 
of love which is analogous to movement. In his early years he thought 
of love as a formation of will which gave it rest; the words formatio, 
terminatio, and quietatio are to the fore. Later, love is conceived not 
so much as a term giving tranquillity as a movement whose cause is a 
form received in intellect and whose act is variously described as 
consonantia, inclinatio, proportio—terms, it is advanced, which mark 
the presence in appetite of the term to which it will tend. Now love 
is the basic act of will; St. Thomas, then, would give the approval of 
his mature judgment to the view that will’s nature is to tend to a term. 

However, there is a minority report to record. F. A. Blanche, in an 
otherwise favorable review,* holds there is a certain exaggeration in 
Simonin’s thesis; the idea of love as a completion and lulling (“‘apaise- 


4 Le primat de la charité en théologie morale (Louvain—Brussels—Paris, 1952). 

5 Tbid., p. 20. See chap. 2 of Part 2, sect. 1: “notre étre est une tendance” (pp. 102-3); 
sect. 2: “cette tendance est un amour” (pp. 103-48). 

®V. Warnach, Agape (Diisseldorf, 1951) pp. 18-19: “ ‘Liebe’ im weitesten Sinne be- 
deutet ‘Eine Zuneigung haben’ . . . Alle Liebe will ein Weg zur Einheit sein.’ See also pp. 
184 ff. 

7 Confessiones 13, 9 (PL 32, 849); see also De civitate Dei 11, 28 (PL 41, 342): “Ita enim 
corpus pondere, sicut animus amore fertur, quocumque fertur.” 

*“Autour de la solution thomiste du probléme de l’amour,” Archives d’histoire doc- 
trinale et littéraire du moyen-dge 6 (1931) 174-276. 

® Bulletin thomiste 3 (1930-33) [523]-(528]. 
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ment’) of the will has not disappeared in the later works of St. Thomas, 
nor indeed has that of formation. Desire is tendency and movement, 
but love, like delight, implies presence already of the good and hence 
a state of rest. 

Despite the debt we owe to the investigations of Simonin, I believe 
Blanche’s point is justified; in the later works of St. Thomas, as in the 
earlier, there is the quietatio which expresses the psychological repose 
of the will and there is something like an ontological formation of a 
potency. However, it also seems to me that the problem is a little 
more complicated than either Simonin or Blanche realized. For love 
has two quite distinct but complementary roles that are often over- 
looked when they are not forced willy-nilly into the ruts provided by 
the controversy over its self-regarding and non-self-regarding attitudes. 
The fundamental division, prior to all question of the self, seems to 
me to be this: in one role love is passive, quiescent, complacent; in 
the other it is active, striving, tending to an object. It is the latter 
role that is regularly to the fore in St. Thomas, but it is the former, 
often only implicit in his thought, that is basic both psychologically 
and ontologically. And the real problem is that St. Thomas never 
brought these two notions into careful confrontation or worked out 
extensively their relations to one another, with the result that two 
contrasting and unintegrated lines of thought show up in a whole 
series of questions. I am going into this matter, not to refute the view 
that love has an active role, for it obviously has, and not to propose 
complacency as a revolutionary idea, for different authors have seen 
the need of an aspect that is complementary to tendency, but be- 
cause the point has to be carefully isolated and accurately grasped if 
we wish to understand some very basic chapters of Thomist thought 
and to make available to modern discussions, in the full range of its 
implications, a very fundamental and far-reaching idea. 

The words “complacency” and “concern” call for some preliminary 
explanation. Although I began with a question on voluntary activity, 
I shifted almost at once to the question of love. It is love, in fact, as 
the basic form of willing that is under investigation, and the word 
might be thought to rate a place in the title. But it is an ambiguous 
term at best. I am not thinking merely of the unhappy overtones it 


10 See infra n. 40. 
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has in popular literature—one would be willing to overlook them— 
but even in scientific studies it receives different meanings under the 
pens of different writers. Sometimes it is taken in its full range and 
then it is too wide for my purpose, including not only the basic form, 
complacency, but also different derivative forms. Sometimes it is 
restricted to interpersonal love and then it is too narrow; a viable 
theory of willing must be fundamental enough to apply to all instances 
of the good which, after all, is one of the Scholastic transcendentals. 

The opposition I have shown to the idea of love as tendency or 
appetite may suggest to some that I am following Nygren’s division, 
but that supposition would be incorrect. To anticipate a little, I do 
not think that Nygren’s categories are ultimate; they are conceived 
too much in relation to the self (agapé as self-giving, eros as self-seeking) 
to be primary in relation to the transcendental good and are too op- 
posed to one another to permit of their synthesis in terms of either. 
Nygren, of course, repudiates synthesis and would cast out eros as an 
alien, but this seems to me to be taking unwarranted liberties with 
Scripture and showing intellectual defeatism in theology. In fact, I 
think it will be sufficiently clear in due course that both agapé and 
eros are derivative from complacency; complacency is ontologically 
and psychologically passive, but both agapé and eros are consequent 
active forms, seeking the good of the other or seeking the good of 
self. Whether the two derivative forms are to be listed under the head- 
ing of concern is a matter of terminology and, although I think there 
is some precedent for such a grouping, the question lies outside the 
bounds of my study. 

The terms I have chosen are not immune to criticism. Complacency 
in English usage has connotations which are poles apart from the 
Thomist complacentia; but it has the root sense of a concept I take to 
be altogether basic in Thomist psychology of the will, and I think we 
must just accept its unwelcome connotations as part of the unavoid- 
able limitations of language. It indicates that will, before being the 
faculty of appetite, of process to a term, is the faculty of affective 
consent, of acceptance of what is good, of concord with the universe of 
being, and that the basic act of will is to be understood only if it is 
regarded not as an impulse to a term, or even the principle of process 
to a term qua principle, but simply as itself a term. That is to say, 
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willing basically is the end of a process, a quiescence; only secondarily 
is it the initiation of another process. All this has to be attached to 
the meaning of the word complacentia, but the very effort required to 
put it into suitable words is perhaps an indication that our thinking 
has not dwelt enough on this aspect. Those to whom the Thomist 
complacentia is totally unfamiliar may find an avenue of approach in 
Aimé Forest’s consent to being," or in Heidegger’s gratitude for the 
grace of being,” or, best of all, in de Caussade’s abandon to divine 
providence.'* A very useful couplet for comparative purposes is 
Schleiermacher’s absolute dependence (receptivity, surrender to God 
and the universe, submission to the Whole, esthetic religion) and his 
freedom (activity, control of nature, spontaneous movement, morality, 
teleological religion).* Schleiermacher’s psychology is inadequate to 
the structure he has erected upon it, but I think if one substitutes 
complacentia for feeling as the central and unifying element and works 
out a theory of knowing and willing that puts complacentia on a rational 
basis, one may have a framework for incorporating large areas of his 
fertile thought. 

Concern, on the other hand, has no linguistic cognate in the basic 
terms of Thomist psychology. It corresponds quite accurately, I think, 
to the intentio finis of the Prima secundae, but it would multiply con- 
fusion to use here the many-faceted intentio.'* Now Weiss has a doc- 
trine of concern and apparently a well-fixed usage that could perhaps 
be adapted to our needs: “A concern—and each being has a concern— 
is a ‘way of reaching from the concrete present into the abstract fu- 
ture,’ enabling the being to focus on that future . . . ‘in the shape of a 

1 See his Consentement et création (Paris, 1943). I have not been able to consult his 
Du consentement a Vétre (Paris, 1936). 

12 Especially in the Postscript to What Is Metaphysics?; see the volume Existence and 
Being (London, 1949) pp. 380-92. The notion may seem to contrast strongly with the 
earlier emphasis on care, as does the mystical manner with earlier analysis; see J. Glenn 
Gray, “Heidegger’s Course: From Human Existence to Nature,” Journal of Philosophy 
54 (1957) 197-207. But V. Fagone, “Unité ou discontinuité dans la pensée de M. Heideg- 
ger,” Sciences ecclésiastiques 8 (1956) 317-33, holds for a real continuity. 

18 Self-abandonment to Divine Providence, tr. A. Thorold (London, 1933). 

4 See his Introduction in The Christian Faith (Edinburgh, 1928); also the second of the 
Speeches, On Religion: Speeches to Its Cultured Despisers, tr. J. Oman (London, 1893). 

8 On its diverse senses see H.-D. Simonin, ‘‘La notion d’intentio dans l’oeuvre de saint 


Thomas d’Aquin,” Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques 19 (1930) 445-63; A. 
Hayen, L’Intentionnel selon saint Thomas (2nd ed.; Paris, 1954). 
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limited, pertinent possibility.’ ’’'* Tillich’s use of the word” will also 
have prepared our minds for its reception into systematic thought, 
although he tends to make the concept coextensive with that of the 
religious attitude. In any case, I should like to make it clear that this 
study is primarily interested in the complacent aspect of willing; 
concern is considered mainly as clarifying by contrast. Hence, too, I 
am indifferent to the question whether concern should be taken as 
the generic contrast to complacency (including agapé and eros) or as 
identical with eros. 

It remains now to give a preliminary account of the position to be 
taken on the study of St. Thomas. And here it may not be unreasonable 
to anticipate a protest from the progressives who, offended at the 
complexity and seeming artificiality of Thomist thought, and sceptical 
of its relevance to the twentieth century, would ask in regard to this 
article: Is there to be no end to such studies? My own answer is, quite 
simply, no. As long as developing history continues to generate new 
problems and new ideas, there will be occasion to go back to Aquinas 
for what he is so emirently qualified to supply towards solution of the 
problems and judgment on the ideas, namely, a set of fundamental 
principles which, just because they are fundamental, allow of infinite 
adaptation. It is not necessarily a matter of finding the answer there 
in so many words, but of reaching a solid ground, a fixed orientation, 
a panoramic view whose heuristic value is incalculable; it is a matter 
of discovering and exploiting the assimilative capacity of old but 
ultimate ideas. ' 

That is the practical side of our objective here. The last few years 
have brought forth a number of religious studies on the divine agapé, 
the loving concern of a Father who does not spare His only Son that 
the world may be saved. But those very same decades have seen the 
rise in the secular world of an unprecedented preoccupation with 
dread and anxiety; philosophies dealing with despair, nothingness, 
absurdity proliferate; literature is their faithful echo. The human 

16 See R. W. Browning, “‘Weiss’s Doctrine of Concern,” Review of Metaphysics 9 (1955- 
56) 328-58; cf. p. 334. The quotation within my quotation is from Weiss’s Nature and Man 
(New York, 1947) p. 53. According to Browning, Weiss has a doctrinal] ancestor in White- 
head; his concern applies to natural, animal, and human affairs, as did Aquinas’ intentio 


finis and amor. 
11 Systematic Theology 1 (Chicago, 1951) passim. 
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subject has become aware of himself and his vast emptiness. His 
being he sees to be in advance of himself; his attitude is dominated by 
his possibility and his projects. But the ultimate possibility turns out 
to be impossibility, and the permanent project is to face death with 
Stoic authenticity. In this situation I do not think we fulfil our task 
by telling thinking, rational, analytical men: “Your anguish is merely 
the ultimate expression of the Greek eros; the answer to it is the divine 
agapé.” No doubt agapé is the answer. No doubt, when we have made 
our best efforts to integrate human aspirations with the divine liber- 
ality, we remain in the class of useless and unprofitable servants. But 
this does not absolve us from doing what we ought to do to render a 
rational account of the hope that is in us and to present an under- 
standing of God’s ways in re-creating us that can be integrated with 
an understanding of His ways in creating us. To give an ontological 
basis to the description of the human condition emphasized in existen- 
tialist thought we need, I think, a further speculative study of the 
state Aquinas called being “omnino in potentia in genere intelligibil- 
ium’’® in itself and in its relation to mortality and other human 
phenomena. But to meet the situation with something like a practical 
counterattack with our natural resources as well as to understand and 
integrate the divine work that so far excels our resources, we need to 
discover the Thomist complacentia boni and exploit its virtualities. It 
is in this latter aspect that I hope this study may be useful for the 
problems of our times, if it has any success at all in approaching the 
eminence of the Thomist viewpoint. Consequently my first care, 
leaving applications to a later article, is to study the thought of St. 
Thomas in his own writings. The results may make long and tedious 
reading, but only patient attention to the texts will permit a sufficiently 
accurate grasp of the idea to enable us to apply it with surety to 
modern problems. 

Quite different objections may be put from the conservative side. 
It has been maintained that Thomist doctrines possess quite enough 
interest in themselves and need no effort at rapprochement with modern 
ideas. Historians may find that I pay too little attention to Thomist 
sources and not enough to a comparative study of his earlier and later 
writings. Others, for whom the Thomist tradition has hardened into 


18 De malo, q. 16, a. 12, ad 4m. 
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something like a complete system, may not take readily to the thesis 
that St. Thomas “non semper loquitur formaliter,” that important 
aspects of his thought remain unintegrated, that there are basic under- 
lying doctrines which influence his writings without ever coming to 
adequate formulation, so that one must construct them from scattered 
traces as one does a dinosaur from fragments. These objections (which, 
by the way, are not imaginary) all have a point. But if to the first 
I simply recall the Leonine “‘vetera novis augere et perficere,”’ and 
to the second express the hope that the significance of complacency 
will encourage historians to undertake the study I have omitted, to 
the third I must oppose the very nature of the human mind and its 
progress. Sartre has used the simile of a town with orderly streets 
and squares, houses and offices, surrounded by a monstrous jungle 
growth that creeps ever closer to engulf the ordered arrangement as 
the chaos of absurdity engulfs our little patterned areas of meaning. 
We might reverse the direction of the figure and consider Thomism as 
a patterned area of thought with long columns reaching out to pene- 
trate the “chaos” of the potentially intelligible, and then we have an 
image at least for conceiving that one line of his thought may be 
only partially in liaison with another, and even that the whole centre 
of operations may shift position. In any case, it seems to me that we 
must loosen a little our notion of a rigorist Thomist system; he uses 
terms rather freely in different senses, enunciates principles as uni- 
versal which are to be taken as true wt in pluribus, throws out obiter 
dicta revealing hidden and undeveloped doctrines, and generally, 
while the rigor of his reasoning and the clarity of his usage are in 
sharpest contrast to a style that takes flight in poetry just when you 
want specific explanation, does not at all allow himself to be inhibited 
by a formalism imposed some centuries later.’ 

The order of discussion is this: a first section will attack at once the 
question of a scheme behind the scheme of the Summa psychology, 
and this will provide, I hope, a background and integrating framework 
for the two forms of love; a second will take up directly Thomist 


19 Various authors have been drawing attention to the same point: B. Lonergan, in 
THEOLOGICAL StupiEs 3 (1942) 573-76; 7 (1946) 371-72; 8 (1947) 424-25; A. Hayen, 
op. cit. (supra n. 15) p. 18; M.-D. Chenu, Introduction 4 l’étude de saint Thomas (2nd ed.; 
Paris, 1954) pp. 100 ff.; S. Pinckaers, in Bulletin thomiste 9 (1954-56) 361. 
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intentio boni and complacentia boni; a third will study a series of 
questions in which the failure to integrate these two notions more 
fully is apparent; then we shall try to draw the Thomist doctrine 
together into a pattern and confront it with notions current in our 
day. Finally, an appendix will deal with realism of will and realism of 
intellect in St. Thomas, a question which is tangential to the whole 
of my study. This first article includes only two of the projected 
sections. 


FRAMEWORK FOR DISCUSSION: THE DUPLEX VIA 


It will enormously simplify discussion and enlighten whole ranges 
of texts if we can supply from the beginning some framework which 
will integrate the data on complacency and concern and allow us to 
see their coherence with one another and with general Thomist psy- 
chology. The account of voluntary activity given in the treatise of the 
Prima secundae does not provide the needed basis; it is dominated, 
as we shall see, by the idea of progress to a goal, and our problem, by 
hypothesis for the moment, is to add a viewpoint that does not regard 
progress to a goal. Can this be done within the context of Thomist 
ideas? 

One may think, as a first possibility, of going back to the Pars prima, 
where procession of creatures from God is treated, and combining it 
with later volumes to give as the bipartite scheme of the Summa: 
exitus a Deo and reditus in Deum. This is the plan that Chenu has 
made familiar to everyone through his Jniroduction a l'étude de saint 
Thomas d@’ Aquin, but even those who are satisfied with it as the struc- 
tural principle of the Summa may admit that it does not meet the 
present requirements. For it is ontological, and what we seek is some- 
thing psychological as well, a scheme that will integrate the two quite 
opposed attitudes of will we are to study. Does St. Thomas provide 
it? 

I believe that the fundamental framework on which we can organize 
the data of both complacency and concern is to be found in St. Thomas’ 
own writings, even if it does not govern the plan of any of them, and 
that he has given a clear and expressive name to the scheme. It is 
found in a couplet which divides psychological activity into a duplex 
via: the via receptionis and the via motionis. There is a double direction 
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in psychological process: in one direction will is at the end of the proc- 
ess and receives from intellect, but in the other will is at the beginning 
and moves the other potencies to their activity. This duplex via is not 
architectonic for any work of St. Thomas; it is not even, so far as I 
know, an important structural element in any subdivision of his 
psychology; indeed the clearest expression of it seems to be tossed off 
almost as an afterthought in answer to an objection. But it keeps re- 
curring in various guises with a regularity that stamps it as part of 
his habitually operative stock of categories, and I believe that, once 
we grasp its implications, we will find it exceedingly useful, if not 
indispensable, for organizing the diverse ranges of our data. Here is 
the best statement I have found of the distinction: 


Will and intellect have a mutual priority over one another, but not in the same 
way. Intellect’s priority over will is in receiving (in via receptionis), for if anything 
is to move the will it must first be received into intellect.... But in moving or 
acting (in movendo sive agendo) will has priority, because every action or movement 
comes from the intention of the good; and hence it is that the will, whose proper 
object is the good precisely as good, is said to move all the lower powers.” 


Another closely connected couplet is called “via a rebus ad animam 
—via ab anima ad res.”’ But the fluid usage of St. Thomas prevents us 
from giving it a fixed meaning, and the context in which it often oc- 
curs swarms with difficulties. Hence I have thought it best not to 
lose our way at once in useless complexity but to defer fuller discussion 
of this couplet to an appendix which will appear at the end of the 
whole study.” For the present it is enough to note the close connection 


2 De verit., q. 14, a. 5, ad 5m; for linguistic simplicity I have transposed the phrases, 
“in via receptionis . . . sed in movendo sive agendo,” to “‘via receptionis . . . via motionis.”’ 
References to the latter by name are more frequent, but they occur in a way that seems to 
take the other member for granted: Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 83, a. 3, ad 3m: “secundum ordinem 
motionis”; De carit., a. 3, ad 12m: “in operando et movendo”’; Im Heb., c. 11, lect. 1, §554: 
‘Gn ordine movendi.”—N.B. Paragraph numbers (signaled by §) for the commentaries 
and opuscula will be given according to the new Marietti editions (1948 ff.) so far as they 
are available. They will be given for the Contra gentiles by counting paragraphs in the 
Leonine manual edition. 

21 Meanwhile the reader may wish to consult some of the relevant texts. One set asso- 
ciates the motus or via from things to soul with intellect, and the motus or via from soul to 
things with will: De pot., q.9,a.9c: “Et ideo intelligere nostrum est secundum motum a 
rebus in animam; velle vero secundum motum ab anima ad res”; cf. De malo, q. 6, a. un., 
arg. 14a; Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 13, a. 5, ad 1m; q. 50, a. 3, ad 3m, etc. Another set assigns 
both directions to intellect, according to whether it is acquiring knowledge or using habitual 
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in idea there is between the via receptionis and the via a rebus ad ani- 
mam, and between the via motionis and the via ab anima ad res. 
These terms and distinctions are significant enough in themselves, 
but it is quite remarkable how far they penetrate into different areas 
of Thomist thought. A clear example is the twofold function of intel- 
lect involved in the duplex via. There is a knowledge that is received 
from things (via receptionis), and there is a knowledge that is causative 
of things (via motionis).” It will help to have some of the texts quoted: 


There are two ways in which the forms of things by which intellect knows are 
related to things: some are productive (factivae) of things, some are received 
(acceptae) from things.* The similitude of the thing known may be in the knower 
in two ways: as caused by the thing, as when things are known by a species ab- 
stracted from them; or as cause of the thing, as is clear in an artificer.% Since 
all knowledge is through forms . . . there will be two ways of knowing: one by forms 
received (acceptas) from things, another by forms which are the causes of things, or 
are received from the causes of things.*® 


This opposition is that between the Thomist senses of speculation 
and art. There is a similar opposition between faith, in which mind 
is speculativa veri, and prudence, which parallels art as conduct does 
manufacture and production; and this contrast provides a very 
pertinent addition to our data: 


Reason can be considered in two ways: intrinsically (secundum se), or in its 
dominion over lower powers. In its dominion, then, over the lower powers, it is 
perfected by prudence. And hence it is that all the other moral virtues, by which 
the lower powers are perfected, are informed (formantur) by prudence... . But 
faith perfects reason intrinsically in its function of contemplating what is (est 





knowledge in inspection of the concrete: cf. In 2 Sent., d. 20, q. 2, a. 2, ad 3m; In 3 Sent., 
d. 14, a. 3, sol. 3; In lib. de caelo et mundo, proem., §2. 

2 We take these terms in the sense of Aquinas, which seems notably different from 
that of Tillich’s receiving and controlling knowledge (Systematic theology 1, 94-100). 
Besides fundamental divergences in the general theory of knowledge (for Aquinas knowing 
is an identity, not a union through separation, and his categories of knowing are quite 
distinct from other psychological activities like emotional involvement), there is the im- 
mediate difference that the object of Aquinas’ speculative knowledge is whatever is (God, 
man, and things), that of his practical knowledge is the to-be-done or to-be-made. 

%3 De anima, a. 20 c. * Quodl. 7, q. 1, a. 3c. 

% In 4 Sent., d. 50, q. 1, a. 3 c. The last words of the quotation refer to the reception 
of knowledge of material singulars in the anima separata; see In 2 Sent., d. 3, q. 3, a. 3. 
On God’s knowledge as causative of things, see Sum. theol. 1, q. 14, a. 8, and parallels. 
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speculativa veri); hence it does not inform the lower powers but is itself informed 
by charity.”* 

Prudence, then, finds its proper role in the series of acts in the via 
motionis, and one needs no express statement from St. Thomas to 
realize that faith, as contemplating truth, belongs to the via recep- 
tionis, in which we receive from things (revelation) but do not cause 
them. Evidently the scheme of the duplex via enters deeply into cog- 
nitional theory. 

We turn from intellect to will to find there also a twofold function 
corresponding to the duplex via, although the contrast is not set forth 
with the same sharpness now as it was for intellect. One reason for 
the obscurity, if the position of this study is sound, would be the fail- 
ure of St. Thomas to bring complacency and concern into clear con- 
frontation as opposed attitudes of will, and this difference appears in 
his assigning different virtues for different operations of intellect, 
while one virtue in the will may fulfil various functions. But the 
fundamental reason, the reason for these reasons, seems to be that 
intellect precedes will in one way but follows it in another, so that its 
two functions are separated psychologically by the intervention of 
an act of will and may be represented graphically on divergent paths, 
whereas will is a hinge point and its diverse functions neither appear 
so clearly to consciousness nor are so easily represented graphically. 
Consider the following diagram: 


A——— B 


C 


Here A and C are different acts of intellect according to the twofold 
order, A in via receptionis, C in via motionis. But what of B, the inter- 


6 De verit., q. 14, a. 5, ad 11m. See also Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 47, a. 13, ad 2m: “Ratio 
fidei consistit in sola cognitione. Sed prudentia importat ordinem ad rectum appetitum”; 
ibid., q. 4, a. 2, ad 3m: “fides est in intellectu speculativo ut in subiecto,” but as “intellec- 
tus speculativus extensione fit practicus,” so faith “per dilectionem operatur.”—The illus- 
tration of the duplex via here is not perfect. Faith differs from science in its dependence on 
an act of will; in itself, and with respect to its proper object, it is speculative, caused by 
things in the via receptionis, but this via receplionis includes an inserted via motionis be- 
fore intellect comes to the term of assent. Again, the exercise of faith is under the dominion 
of charity: “eius non est formare virtutes inferiores, sed formari a caritate”’; however, this 
can be brought under the general rules linking intellect and will. 
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vening act or acts of will? On reflection we can see that at least it 
does double service in the will, being at the end of one process and the 
beginning of another; but the duality is not immediately apparent. 
However, the duality is there. It is usual to speak of a twofold 
charity, contemplative and active, or affective and effective.” I am 
not at all sure that the authors in question mean by the distinction 
just what I shall mean in the course of this paper,” but I do believe 
there is a valid and important sense to the distinction, one which 
fits the general doctrine of St. Thomas, even though I have not noticed 
those terms in his writings. Thus, when he distinguishes charity as a 
general virtue entering into all others and charity as a special virtue 
with its own proper object, he is at least laying a basis for the distinc- 
tion between active and contemplative charity: “Although charity is 
a special virtue if its own proper object is considered, still it is common 
to all virtues by reason of a certain extension of its dominion (secun- 
dum quamdam diffusionem sui imperii); hence it is called the form and 
mother of all virtues.’’® Charity as a general virtue governing all 
others is a motive force, an efficient cause;*° as such it must precede 
what it governs, whether this be a judgment or some other act coming 
under charity’s universal sway. But charity, like every other act of 


27M. Brocklehurst speaks of active and contemplative charity; see his “Contemplation 
and Perfection,” in The Christian Vision (London, 1956) pp. 75-83, where it was reprinted 
from The Life of the Spirit 6 (Dec., 1951). O. Lottin points out that both Aquinas and his 
successors distinguish an affective and an effective velle; cf. Bulletin de théologie ancienne et 
médiévale 7 (1954-57) 477 (no. 1841). 

*8 For example, St. Francis de Sales, Treatise on the Love of God, tr. H. B. Mackey (West- 
minster, Md., 1942) p. 231 (Bk. 6, chap. 1), includes both complacency and desires in 
affective love, and puts obedience to God’s commands and acceptance of His decrees to- 
gether under effective love. Our division would put desires under concern, acceptance under 
complacency (a later article will explain this more fully). Again, our theory of complacency 
can leave the will passive; it does not call for those mysterious activities John of St. Thomas 
requires in the will; see the reference, supra n. 3, and also Comm. in Primam secundae, 
disp. 18, a. 4, §xi, quoted by M. J. Faraon, The Metaphysical and Psychological Principles 
of Love (Dubuque, Iowa, 1952) pp. 76-77. Faraon gives a brief commentary, ibid.; there is 
a more detailed exposition in Simonin, art. cit. (supra n. 8) pp. 216-34, and in R. Morency, 
“L’ Activité affective selon Jean de Saint-Thomas,” Laval théologique et philosophique 2 
(1946) 143-74. 

29 De malo, q. 8, a. 2 c.; cf. Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 58, a. 6 c. These two texts put the point 
more schematically, but it is also contained in the questions dealing directly with charity: 
Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 23, a. 4 (see especially the responsa ad obiecta), and parallels. 

3 Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 23, a. 4c. 
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will, follows a judgment, in this case a judgment of faith;*' and under 
this aspect it seems to correspond more to a contemplative, affective 
function and to the via receptionis. As we saw earlier, it is the duplex 
via which reconciles the priorities of intellect and will with respect to 
one another. “Intellect’s priority over will is in receiving,” and this 
priority is fundamental; it is priority simpliciter, and it is the priority 
of faith over charity in the generation of the theological virtues. “But 
in moving or acting will has priority,” and this gives the general 
basis for the consequent dominion of charity over all the other virtues 
in their exercise. 

Now the priority of intellect over will and the corresponding de- 
pendence of will on intellect in the via receptionis is the absolutely 
fundamental point of the thesis of this study. It may be summarily 
expressed in the formula: The basic act of will is a term rather than 
a principle. Moreover, it is simply term; it is not a compound act in 
which an inchoate willing as principle produces another willing as 
term to provide a parallel with intellect where understanding produces 
the word. Still less is it a matter of will’s producing its own first act, 
lifting itself by its bootstraps. The two illuminating chapters of 
Thomist doctrine here are the procession of the Holy Spirit and the 
fundamental passivity of will. 

The perplexities of Thomists on the procession of the Holy Spirit 
may be schematized from an article by T.-L. Penido.” Noting that 
it is not the processio operationis in man which supplies an analogy for 
the Trinitarian processions but rather the processio operati, he asks: 
But is there a processio operati in the will as there is in the intellect? 
Thomists answer almost unanimously yes. However, there agreement 
ends. On Aquinas himself, some say he denied such a processio operati 
in his De veritate, only to affirm it in the Summa theologiae. Others 
maintain he never changed his doctrine and make valiant attempts 

31 See Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 4, a. 7 c., on the priority of faith. Zbid., ad 5m: “Non potest 
voluntas perfecto amore in Deum tendere nisi intellectus rectam fidem habeat circa ip- 
sum”; “perfecto” here is in opposition to an imperfect love which itself is prior to faith: 
“actus voluntatis praeexigitur ad fidem, non tamen actus voluntatis caritate informatus.”’ 
This prior act of will again proceeds from a judgment, and the series may be extended 
backwards. But finally we must come to a judgment which is simply first in the process: 
“Voluntas respicit praecedentem potentiam . . . non autem intellectus” (De verit., q. 14, a. 
1, ad 3m). 

s = sur la procession d’amour dans la Trinité,” Ephemerides theologicae Lovanien- 
ses 14 (1937) 33-68. 
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to bring the text of the De veritate into conformity with their interpreta- 
tion of the Summa text. On the objective side, some say the term pro- 
duced in the will is really distinct from its principle, others that it is 
only rationally distinct. Of the latter, one inquires: Where is the 
reality of the procession, and the analogy for the Trinity? Of the for- 
mer: How is the real distinction proved? Here there is a wide di- 
vergence. Some argue backwards from God: The Holy Spirit is a 
distinct term in God and proceeds by way of love; similarly therefore 
in the human will... . Others argue metaphysically: An action which 
does not produce a term involves a contradiction; but Thomists gen- 
erally deny the metaphysics of that argument. Again, it is adduced 
that since there is a term in the intellect, there should be one a pari 
in the will; to which the rejoinder is that Aquinas himself increasingly 
distinguished intellect and will. Finally, there are those who try analy- 
sis of willing itself: Will is drawn inchoative and in fieri by volition, 
complete and in facto esse by the impulse which is the term; to which 
Penido answers: Why, once will has started on the course of love, 
does it not continue? why must it pause in its movement to produce 
a mysterious force (of itself!) with which to move itself farther? Facing 
this conflict of opinions Penido seriously doubts whether the analogy 
of love for the procession of the Holy Spirit is really valid at all. 

His doubts have been shown, I think, to be groundless. The whole 
complex structure of arguments and counterarguments collapses when 
we examine the simple explanation, based on a wide sampling of texts, 
that B. Lonergan offers in his Verbum studies, and discover that the 
analogy of St. Thomas is not any procession from the will or any pro- 
cession from something in the will, but the procession of love im the 
will from the intellect.** It is the positive part of this contribution that 

% “The Concept of Verbum in the Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas,” THEOLOGICAL 
StupiEs 8 (1947) 407; note 20, ibid., gives some of the relevant texts. This was the third 
article in the series; see the fifth article, ibid. 10 (1949) 373-75, for a more precise grasp of 
the emanatio intelligibilis and the processio operati. 

It may be worth while illustrating graphically the contrasting theories. Of two views 
on the processio operati in the will, one would have it this way: 


[a—-B| |[c—-o] 
1 w 





Here I is the possible intellect, W is the will. A and B are the dicere and verbum which 
give an analogy for the Son’s procession. C and D are some corresponding pair in will 
that are supposed to give a similar analogy for the procession of the Holy Spirit. But just 
what C and D are in themselves and in relation to one another, that is the mystery. And 
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especially engages our attention; the procession of love is an emanatio 
intelligibilis from the inner word as the word is an emanatio intel- 
ligibilis from understanding. And as the word is a term, so the act of 
love is a term. I do not think St. Thomas was guilty of arguing back- 
wards from what he attributed to God by analogy to what he must 
find in man to constitute the analogy. If human love is an analogy for 
divine proceeding Love, it is because independently of revelation we 
can discover that human love is a term. And I submit that the scheme 
which makes this intelligible is the duplex via in which love, the first 
act of will, is a term in the via receptionis; only in the via motionis is 
love a principle, but that via is analogous, not to the Trinitarian 
processions, but to the procession of creatures from God. 

Secondly, in terminal love will does not lift itself by its bootstraps. 
As the duplex via supplies a scheme for reconciling the respective pri- 
orities of will and intellect and showing how the act of love can be a 
term, so it permits us to take a coherent view of the active and pas- 
sive aspects of will itself. For will is first passive before it can be 
active in the sense of being an efficient cause. The famous article of 
the Prima secundae, “Does the will move itself?”, puts in a variety of 
ways the affirmative response to its own question: “It is master of 
its own act,” “it has the power to move itself,” “it moves itself,” 
“it actuates its own potency,” “it is moved by itself.” But all this 
self-determination supposes that will has already been actuated with 
regard to the end: “In that it wills the end, it moves itself to will 
the means to the end,” “in so far as it actually wills the end, it actu- 
ates its own potency in regard to means to the end.’™ And the fol- 
lowing article explains that this actual willing of the end, the first 





notice that the mystery is in the field of human psychology, not just of Trinitarian theol- 


ogy. 
Lonergan’s view can be shown as follows: 


| A—>B +—_->»¢ | 
1 
Here I is the field of intellectual consciousness, divided by the dotted line into intellect and 
will. A and B are the dicere and verbum. C is amor, and its procession from B is no more 
mysterious than any other chapter of human psychology. A, B, and C are also actuations 
of potencies, but this is a matter of a processio operationis which both sides agree is irrele- 
vant to Trinitarian theory. Finally, while in us B and C are both a processio operati and 
an emanatio initelligibilis, it is the latter aspect that we can find analogously in the divine 
processions. 
™ Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 9, a. 3. 
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act of volition, is not from will itself but from an external object and 
an external mover.*® The point is put with extreme sharpness in the 
treatise on grace when St. Thomas distinguishes between gratia ope- 
rans and gratia cooperans; here we read of an effect “in which our 
spirit (mens) is moved but does not move [anything], and another 
“in which our spirit both moves and is moved.” If the word “mens” 
troubles us, we have only to read on a bit to find that it applies to 
will: “In that act, will’s role is to be moved, [but in the other] activity 
is attributed to the will.” 

Now clearly enough, if there is passivity in the will with regard to 
its object, it belongs to the via receptionis where willing is a term; 
and, if there is efficient causality in the will, it belongs to the via 
motionis where willing is a principle. A simple graphical scheme re- 
stricted to the relevant factors may facilitate a grasp of this point. 
The following diagram extends one already used and gives the basic 
relations between will and intellect :” 


i -——s ee | 
Cc ———-——- D | ——>- Y 


Omitting the immediate action of God, we have here these elements: 
X and Y are acts in the sensitive field, A to D are acts in the intel- 


% Tbid., a. 4: “Ipsa movet seipsam, inquantum per hoc quod vult finem, reducit seip- 
sam ad volendum ea quae sunt ad finem. Hoc autem non potest facere nisi consilio medi- 
ante. ... Et si quidem ipsa moveret seipsam ad volendum [finem], oportuisset quod medi- 
ante consilio hoc ageret, ex aliqua voluntate praesupposita. Hoc autem non est procedere 
in infinitum. Unde necesse est ponere quod in primum motum voluntatis voluntas prodeat 
ex instinctu alicuius exterioris moventis.”—The external mover, guantum ad exercilium, 
is God, quantum ad specificationem, is the object presented by intellect: ibid., aa. 1, 4, 6; 
q. 10, aa. 2, 4; etc. The second aspect is a well-worked field; see the classic positions in the 
second chapter of Simonin, art. cit. (supra n. 8). 

36 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 111, a. 2 c. See ibid., q. 22, a. 1 c., on the various senses of pati, 
and a. 3 on the difference between sensitive appetite and will in this respect. On the pas- 
sivity of will in St. Thomas, see B. Lonergan, THEotocicat Stupies 3 (1942) 533-37; 
7 (1946) 611; 8 (1947) 437; notice, in the third reference, the correction of a misprint in 
the second.—One great obstacle to acceptance of the will’s passivity has been the doctrine 
that all vital acts must be produced by the subject as efficient cause; the same author has 
shown that this doctrine cannot appeal to St. Thomas. See his Divinarum Personarum 
conceptio analogica (Rome, 1957) pp. 247-50; also THEOLOGICAL Stunts 8 (1947) 413-17. 

37 The source of this schema will be recognized at once by those who have followed Fr. 
Lonergan’s lectures on grace. 
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lectual field, A and C being acts of intellect, B and D acts of will. 
Specifically, A is the judgment on the good as end, specifying the act 
of willing the end; it is itself, of course, a word proceeding from under- 
standing, but that aspect is omitted here. B is the passive act of will- 
ing the end, in which the will is mota, non movens. C is the counsel 
of intellect searching out means to the end, an activity exercised 
under the influence of B in the via motionis. D is the election of some 
means to the end, the act in which will is mota et movens, reducing 
itself from potency to act. Finally, X represents the influence of the 
sensible world on the higher powers in the via a rebus ad animam, 
and Y represents the activity of man, artistic or moral, on his own 
sensitive nature and the sensible world in the via ab anima ad res. 

The crucial point is B, where the via receptionis ends and the via 
motionis begins, and it is with B as term of the first via that this paper 
will be largely concerned, in the conviction that it is the Cinderella 
of studies in psychology and spirituality, chronically pushed off the 
stage by the more palpably evident activity of a will in active pursuit 
of a good. Although the approach here has been through the doctrine 
of ends and means, I think it is possible to go beyond that and sep- 
arate the first act of the will from the idea of an end to be sought. 
That is, in the doctrine of ends and means, B is first passive and then 
active. But the evidence to be uncovered will require a passive act 
at B that is just passive, that is simply the end of a process, a coming 
to rest, an act that is more accurately named complacency in the 
good than willing an end. It is an affective response to the good that 
is, rather than a seeking in any form, selfish or self-giving, of the good 
that is not. It is under this aspect that love corresponds to and pro- 
vides an analogy for the procession of the Holy Spirit in the Trinity, 
where the Third Person is a term bringing the divine processions to 
a close and is certainly not a Love for an object good to-be-made, 
to-be-done, to-be-attained, or to-be in any way that involves a not-yet. 
It is attention to this aspect and to the possibility of simple acts of 
complacency, removed from all notion of striving, that can supply a 
needed corrective to a culture almost wholly oriented towards the 
objects of its concern.* Finally, it is this aspect that separates the 
present study from all questions of ethics or moral science and shows it 

38 Of course, us the history of spirituality shows, there can be exaggeration in the oppo- 
site direction too. 
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to move in a different field from works like Le primat de la charité en 
théologie morale; similarly, it separates this study from discussion of 
the structure of the human act, on which so much important work has 
been done in recent years;® for all these ideas pertain to the via mo- 
tionis and the pursuit of an absent good. But if we have provided in 
the duplex via a scheme for integrating complacency with concern, 
the next step is to determine with all possible accuracy just what 
complacency is in itself and in its opposition to concern. 


COMPLACENTIA BONI AND INTENTIO BONI 


We have now to provide those details of willing as a term and 
willing as a tendency which alone will guarantee an accurate grasp 
of the doctrine and assure its intelligent implementation in a full and 
balanced psychology. This is especially necessary for willing as a term, 
for complacency. Willing as a tendency, concern for the end, intentio 
boni, has not suffered general oblivion; hence I shall give it scant 
notice. But, although many Thomists have drawn attention to the 
complacent aspect of the will’s psychology,*® they have done so merely 


39 See, besides the manuals, O. Lottin, Psychologie et morale au XII* et XIII®* siécles 
1 (Gembloux, 1942) 393-424; T. Deman, “La ‘précepte’ de la prudence chez saint Thomas 
d’Aquin,” Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale 20 (1953) 40-59; R. Gauthier, ‘Saint 
Maxime le Confesseur et la psychologie de l’acte humain,” ibid. 21 (1954) 51-100; S. Pinc- 
kaers, “La structure de l’acte humain suivant saint Thomas,” Revue thomiste 55 (1955) 
393-412; also reviews by Lottin, in Bulletin de théologie ancienne et médiévale 7 (1954-57) 
477-78; Gauthier, in Bulletin thomiste 8 (1947-53) 60-86; J. Tonneau, ibid., pp. 87-106; 
S. Pinckaers, ibid. 9 (1954-56) 345-62. 

“ F. Hatheyer, Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie 44 (1920) 88-93, in his article, “Die 
Lehre des hl. Thomas iiber die Gottesliebe,” pp. 78-105, 222-41; R. Egenter, Gottesfreund- 
schaft: Die Lehre von der Gottesfreundschaft in der Scholastik und Mystik des 12. und 13. 
Jahrhunderts (Augsburg, 1928) pp. 10-16 (Warnach, Agape, p. 25, thinks Egenter overrates 
complacency); J. de Finance, Etre et agir dans la philosophie de saint Thomas (Paris, 1945) 
pp. 192-98; idem, “La motion du bien,” Gregorianum 39 (1958) 8, 15, 16, and especially 
39-40; L.-B. Gillon, ““Genése de la théorie thomiste de l’amour,”’ Revue thomiste 46 (1946) 
322-29; A. Forest, “Le réalisme de la volonté,” Revue thomiste 46 (1946) 457-76. I do not 
say these authors would agree with my thesis in detail, but they provide a welcome hint 
that I am not altogether on the wrong track.—Z. Alszeghy’s study, Grundformen der Liebe: 
Die Theorie der Gottesliebe bei dem hl. Bonaventura (Rome, 1946), is not primarily concerned 
with Aquinas, but certain features he describes in St. Bonaventure’s notion merit mention: 
the dignitas of God as motive for love (pp. 48-50), the subordinate role of reference to self 
(pp. 54-77) and the corresponding insistence on objectivity (pp. 77-105), the passivity 
and quiescence of love (pp. 87-88). Although the author does not wholly approve of 
attempts to reconcile Bonaventure and Thomas (pp. 118, 121-22, 175), I think these 
qualities can be found also in Thomist writings on love.—R. Johann, The Meaning of Love: 
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in passing, while intent on other matters; there is needed an ex pro- 
fesso study of the idea which will give it sharper determination, show 
its far-reaching ramifications in Thomist psychology, and help to 
disclose its implications for our times. 

In all this there is no thought of denying Thomist emphasis on 
willing as tendency. In fact, that very emphasis contributes in its 
own way to my thesis; that is, if in a framework articulated especially 
for the opposite viewpoint the doctrine of complacency here and there 
emerges, the conclusion is that it pertains to the underlying thought 
structures of St. Thomas, even though it does not come to the fore 
in his planning. Let us make sure, therefore, of the emphasis on willing 
as tendency before coming to our main purpose. 


Intentio boni 


One has only to consult the plan of the Swmma theologiae and es- 
pecially its Pars secunda to see that there can be no dispute about the 
general orientation. The three parts, we are told, will be devoted 
respectively to God, the process by which rational creatures attain 
to God, and Christ who as Man is our way to God.“ At the beginning 
of the Pars secunda the principle of division is further specified: the 
first part treated the exemplar, God, and the creatures He willed to 
make; now we are to study the image of God, man, and specifically 
man as the principle of his own acts and master of his works.” This 





An Essay towards a Metaphysics of Intersubjectivity (Westminster, Md., 1955), teaches the 
limitations of a love that seeks the good as a perfection of a potency (chap. 4); with this 
I am in wholehearted agreement, but I am afraid we part company on fundamental ques- 
tions of metaphysics and psychology.—Finally, I think I may claim strong support from 
L.-B. Geiger, Le probléme de l’amour chez saint Thomas d’Aquin (Montreal-Paris, 1952). 
Although there is only passing mention of complacency (pp. 100, 114, 115), the general 
lines concur with what I have found in St. Thomas: there is an emphasis on the role of 
intellect in specifying the good in itself as the object of will. Love is the pure affective pres- 
ence of the subject to the object, depending on intellectual grasp of the good (p. 74). Thus 
the “objectivity” of love is assured (p. 73). And the question of self is relegated to second 
place.—However, the good is viewed as attracting, and love as a movement, tendency, etc. 
4 Sum. theol. 1, q. 2, prol.: “primo ...de Deo; secundo, de motu rationalis creaturae 
in Deum; tertio, de Christo, qui, secundum quod homo, via est nobis tendendi in Deum.” 
© Sum. theol. 1-2, prol.: “postquam praedictum est de exemplari, scilicet de Deo et 
de his quae processerunt ex divina potestate secundum eius voluntatem; restat ut con- 
sideremus de eius imagine, idest de homine, secundum quod et ipse est suorum operum 
principium, quasi liberum arbitrium habens et suorum operum potestatem.” 
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involves a discussion, first, of the end of human life and, then, of the 
means of reaching that end or losing it.“ The end, of course, is beati- 
tude, and we gain beatitude by human activity; consequently, most 
of the Pars secunda deals with human activity. 

Now human activity is properly human when it is voluntary,** and 
one may fairly say that this consideration is architectonic for the whole 
of the Pars secunda. It would be tedious to follow its articulation 
throughout the two volumes, and in any case a few soundings are 
quite sufficient for a point so obvious. The very definition of will as 
“appetitus quidam’’ is indicative enough, for appetitus comes from 
petere;" the contrary of appetere, moreover, is sometimes supposed 
to be a fugere.* So dominant is this notion that we can read the flat 
assertion that every act of an appetitive potency can be reduced either 
to a “striving for” or a “flight from.’ Or, again, that the good in the 
field of conduct determines the perfection of the will’s act.*° The point 


® Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 1, prol.: “ubi primo considerandum occurrit de ultimo fine hu- 
manae vitae [qq. 1-5]; et deinde de his per quae homo ad hunc finem pervenire potest, 
vel ab eo deviare [qq. 6 ff.].” : 

“ Tbid.: “quia ultimus finis humanae vitae ponitur esse beatitudo....” Q. 2, prol.: 
“de beatitudine [qq. 2-5]... tertio, qualiter eam consequi possimus [q. 5].” Q. 6, prol.: 
“quia igitur ad beatitudinem per actus aliquos necesse est pervenire, oportet consequenter 
de humanis actibus considerare, ut sciamus quibus perveniatur ad beatitudinem, vel im- 
pediatur beatitudinis via [the rest of 1-2, and all 2-2].”—Human activity in this con- 
text has a Pelagian ring now, but for St. Thomas human acts under the influence of grace 
remain human acts. 

® Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 6, prol.: “cum autem actus humani proprie dicantur qui sunt 
voluntarii, eo quod voluntas est rationalis appetitus, qui est proprius hominis; oportet 
considerare de actibus inquantum sunt voluntarii.” 

4 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 8, a. 1 c. The act of will is an “actualis appetitus boni,” ibid., ad 
1m; cf. ibid. 1, q. 80, a. 1 c., and q. 82, a. 1 c., where the “motus voluntatis” is simply an 
“Snclinatio,” and ibid. 1-2, q. 50, a. 5, ad 1m, where the “actus voluntatis” is an “‘inclina- 
tio.” 

© De verit., q. 22, a. 1 c.: “appetere autem nihil aliud est quam aliquid petere, quasi 
tendere in aliquid ad ipsum ordinatum.” See L.-B. Geiger, op. cit. (supra n. 40) pp. 41 ff. 
Notice a change on this point between In 1 Sent., d. 45, a. 1, ad 1m, and Sum. theol. 1, 
q. 19, a. 1, ad 2m. 

48 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 8, a. 1, ad 1m: “‘voluntas igitur se habet et ad bonum et ad malum; 
sed ad bonum, appetendo illum; ad malum vero, fugiendo illud.” 

49 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 45, a. 2 c.: “omnis autem motus appetitivae potentiae reducitur ad 
prosecutionem vel fugam.” Cf. In 3 de anima, lect. 14, § 813: “semper motus est fugientis 
aliquid secundum appetitum aut prosequentis.” 

50 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 13, a. 5, ad 1m: “perfectio actus voluntatis attenditur secundum 
hoc quod est aliquid bonum alicui ad agendum.” 
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is sharpened by contrast with intellect, which is perfected by having 
the understood object within it, while will’s operation consists in 
tending to the thing as term." Finally, there is the sovereign role of 
will in governing other activity.” 

In this orientation we naturally expect love, the basic act of both 
passion and rational appetite,* to play a dominating role. Love is the 
very principle of movement tending to the loved end.™ It is the first 
inclination of appetite to the good to be obtained.®* It consists in 
being drawn “according to a certain movement given the lover by 
what is loved. For what is loved attracts the lover to itself.”** And 
what is true of love as a general form of affective response is true of 
charity as our particular supernatural love of the good. Charity, too, 
we can find defined simply in terms of tendency, “an inclination . . . 
for tending to God.” And, of course, it has a ruling function with 
respect to other virtues. It is enough here to refer to the article, “Is 
charity the form of virtue?’’, where the affirmative answer is explained 
to mean that charity orders the acts of all other virtues to the ultimate 
end, and this by way of efficient causality, “‘magis effective.” One 
may also consult the Leonine indices to St. Thomas (s.v. “caritas’’) 
and find such headings as: “It is the root source (radix) of all infused 


51 Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 23, a. 6, ad 1m: “operatio intellectus completur secundum quod 
intellectum est in intelligente . . .. Operatio autem voluntatis . . . perficitur in inclinatione 
appetentis ad rem sicut ad terminum.” Cf. ibid. 1, q. 81, a. 1 c.: “ideo operatio apprehen- 
sivae virtutis assimilatur quieti: operatio autem virtutis appetitivae magis assimilatur 
motui.” On this contrast see M.-D. Roland-Gosselin, “Le désir du bonheur et |’existence 
de Dieu,” Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques 13 (1924) 162-72; also the ap- 
pendix to these articles. 

%@ Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 17: “de actibus imperatis a voluntate.”” Note that the distinction 
between elicited and commanded acts (ibid., q. 8, prol.) is not the distinction at the center 
of this paper; there is a partial coincidence, but it is only partial, for some elicited acts are 
in the via motionis. 

8 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 25, aa. 1-2; cf. q. 26, a. 2 c.: “prima immutatio appetitus ab appe- 
tibili vocatur amor’’; C. gent. 4, 19, § 3: “omnium [actuum].. . amor et unum principium 
et communis radix invenitur’”’; Sum. theol. 1, q. 20, a. 1 c.; ibid. 1-2, q. 4, a. 3 c.; q. 56, 
a. 3, ad 1m; q. 70, a. 3 c.; etc. 

4 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 26, a. 1 c.: “amor dicitur illud quod est principium motus tenden- 
tis in finem amatum.” 

% Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 36, a. 2 c.: “amor ...est prima inclinatio appetitus ad bonum 
consequendum.” 

5% Comp. theol., c. 46 (Parma and Marietti; c. 45 in Vivés). 

57 De carit., a. 9 c. 

58 Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 23, a. 8 c., and ad 1m. See Gilleman, op. cit. (supra n. 4). 
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99 665 


virtues in so far as they are virtues,” “it is the first principle of the 
spiritual life.” 

Lastly, if we revert to the primitive image at the origin of most of 
these ideas, we find it is one of spatial distance; we are separated from 
the good, with the consequence that we have to move fowards it, it is a 
bonum consequendum. So the relation of one loving to what is loved is 
threefold, depending on whether the object of love is present, absent 
but impossible of attainment, or absent but attainable. Love is a 
spontaneous impulse towards, ‘est spontaneus motus in amatum,’’® 
and so degrees of charity are determined as follows: withdrawal from 
sin, advance in good, endeavor to adhere to God and enjoy Him.* 

Clearly the desire of appetite, the striving for perfection, the ruling 
and efficient role of charity, are prominent enough in Thomist thinking 
on the will’s activity. Our orientation to the good is a tendency, an 
intentio boni. 


Complacentia boni 


The statements of the previous section, though but a selection from 
the available matter, are certainly impressive and suggest rather 
strongly the exclusion of any contrary notions of willing and loving. 
But, granting all that they say positively, I must insist that they are 
not the whole story. There is another aspect of charity and, more 
generally, of voluntary activity which is opposed to tendency as term 
is to movement and is far better characterized as guies than as appe- 
titus. Nor do I mean by that the guies which the will finds in attain- 
ment of the ultimate end, for that is the last step in its movement; 
the quies I mean is preliminary to movement. I think this will emerge 
from the textual evidence, but St. Thomas has not underlined the 
notion nor, in my opinion, confronted it with his doctrine of intentio 
boni, so that two unintegrated positions on various questions can be 
noticed. The task here is to underline the notion and sketch, in due 
course, some areas where unification has not been achieved. 

My investigations will be limited largely to the Summa theologiae 
in this second section. This restriction seems justified by my purpose, 
which is not to write the history of the idea in St. Thomas but to dis- 


59 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 4, a. 3c. © Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 25, a. 2 c. 
*! Thid., q. 24, a. 9c. 
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cover whether he held it at all in his mature period.” Further, it is 
not the Secunda secundae with its captivating treatise on the particu- 
lar love which is charity (qq. 23-46) that will most engage our atten- 
tion, but the Prima secundae and the general form of human love in 
so far as it can be determined from the doctrine centered round ques- 
tions 26 to 39 and from the general psychology of human acts in ques- 
tions 8 to 17. 

This procedure, which may give the appearance of mere caprice, 
has a more pointed significance. A strongly personalist current in 
modern philosophy has flowed into studies of love, with the result that 
the concept in its very basis is determined largely by what is proper 
to its personalist form; further, there is a stressing of love as unifying, 
which involves treating it as a principle; and finally there is more than 
a hint of an irrationalist approach to the problem: love is the ineffable. 

One cannot deny the extreme importance of the person both in a 
general philosophy and a study of love. I wish to make it quite clear 
that I do not do so in this paper. But I think it is a mistake to build a 
general theory on what is proper to a restricted form. Being, after all, 
is somewhat more universal than person. As for St. Thomas, we have 
to remember that, in the movement of the Pars secunda from the 
general to the particular, what is said in the earlier half is implicit in 
the later unless reason is shown for excluding it. It does seem true 
that personal and unifying elements are to the fore in the treatise of 
the Secunda secundae where the first article defines charity as friend- 
ship, but it is also true that the account of love in the first volume 
contains notions that are quite generic, and that love itself as an act 
of will can be subsumed under the still more generic treatise on human 
acts. Indeed, if the good has any significance in a theory of love, as it 
must if love is the basic act of will, there must be a more general form 
of love than that of persons, for the good is one of the Scholastic 
transcendentals. And, lastly, the doctrine of St. Thomas on human 
acts does not provide for a love that is irrational in the sense of being 
ineffable (we omit the special question of sin); to say that an act of 
will is specified by intellect is to say it is rational, and I do not know 
of any unspecified acts of will in Thomist psychology. 


® Moreover, I have found no reason to deny Simonin’s assertion of love as the quietatio 
voluntatis in the early works. 
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With this in mind I consult the Secunda secundae primarily to ask a 
question: What does St. Thomas mean when he writes that love is 
distinguished from hope in this, that love implies union, but hope 
implies movement?® If love already gives union, what are we hoping 
for? If love gives an imperfect union and we hope for a better, in what 
will this better union consist? A greater love? But, for St. Thomas, 
there is no essential change in charity when we pass from the earthly 
form to the heavenly. Is charity, then, an adequate heading under 
which to discuss the transition to beatitude? If we insist on the article 
which compares growth in charity to the approach to God,® are we 
maintaining clearly the concept which distinguishes charity from 
hope? If we say with St. Thomas that charity is both union and 
tendency to union, “dilectio est actus voluntatis in bonum tendens, 
sed cum quadam unione ad amatum,’’® is it not evident that we have 
to rethink the idea of charity as union? The point here is not the super- 
fluous one of reminding readers that beatitude, for St. Thomas, con- 
sists in knowing what God is; it is rather that, if union occurs essentially 
on a more fundamental level, then to try to explain it in terms of 
charity, or charity in terms of union, is to become involved in serious 
difficulties, and that point may not be superfluous. 


a. The General Form of Love 


While the question of union must await a better solution in the 
third part of this study, it is possible to clarify the notion of charity 
now by going back to the Prima secundae, which is related to its twin 
volume as general to particular.” Love, too, has a more general form 


8 Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 17, a. 3c. 

Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 67, a. 6; q. 111, a. 3, ad 2m; 2-2, q. 19, a. 8c. 

% Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 24, a. 4c. As the text says, the approach is not passibus corporis, 
but affectibus mentis—a phrase with a fascinating history! See P. Courcelle, Recherches 
sur les Confessions de saint Augustin (Paris, 1950) pp. 111-12, 125-28.—For the curious, 
I have noticed the following allusions in St. Thomas (the more remote are put in square 
brackets): Sum. theol. 1, q. 3, a. 1, ad 5m; [q. 8, a. 1, ad 3m; q. 9, a. 1, ad 3m]; 2-2, q. 24, 
a. 4 ¢.; q. 83, a. 5, ad 3m; Im 4 Sent., d. 17, q. 1, a. 2, sol. 2; C. gent. 3, 119, § 4; [Quodl. 
1, q. 7, a. 2, arg. 3]; De carit., a. 11, ad 5m; De perf. vitae spir., c. 2, § 563; C. retrahentes, 
c. 6 (prope init.), § 757; [ibid. (post med.), § 761]; In Maith., c. 5 (v. 1), § 400; ibid. (v. 
41), § 546 (this section of the commentary is an interpolation, according to R. Guindon, 
Revue de l'Université d’Ottawa 25 [1955] 213*-19*); In Ioan., c. 6, lect. 4, sect. 5, § 915 
(cf. c. 14, lect. 6, sect. 3, §§ 1944-45). 

® Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 27, a. 2, ad 2m. 87 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 6, prol.; 2-2, prol. 
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than that of the treatise on charity, both as rational love® and still 
more as applying to both rational and sensitive love.” However, if we 
go directly to the treatise on love as a passion, it is not with the in- 
tention of applying indiscriminately to rational life whatever we find 
written there. Nor need we guess when to discriminate, for the point 
that most concerns us is asserted by St. Thomas himself to hold for 
both sensitive and rational life. 

This point is the analogy between appetite and physical motion. 
Every moving agent attracts or repels the body moved. In attraction 
three stages are distinguishable: the agent first gives an inclination or 
aptitude for being moved; secondly, it gives motion (if the body be not 
already at the term of motion); thirdly, it gives rest in the term. 
When the idea is transferred analogously to the field of sensitive appe- 
tite, the agent becomes the good which gives “inclination,” or “apti- 
tude,” or “‘connaturality” towards the good, and this response of the 
subject pertains to love. Then the agent gives motion towards acquisi- 
tion of the good (desire), and last of all it gives rest in the good acquired 
(delight, joy).’° 

Already in this first attempt of the work to describe the response of 
appetite in love we have three of the series of ten terms collected by 
Simonin,” and we shall see presently that this verbal abundance has its 
significance. A later article adds a fourth term: the first act, besides 
being an aptitude, is a “proportion” to the end, and again this pro- 
portion is love. More important, love is also defined by the psycho- 
logical term I have used in the title of this study: “It is nothing else 
than complacency in the good.” This complacency is distinct from 
and precedes desire, which is the second step, and joy, which is the 
third.” 

Further on we meet still another term: the first step is a “coaptatio” 
of appetite to the good. And to come to what is an essential point for 
our thesis, the analysis of appetite based on the analogy with physical 


% Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 23, a. 4 c.: “proprium autem obiectum amoris est bonum.... 
Et ideo ubi est specialis ratio boni, ibi est specialis ratio amoris. Bonum autem divinum, 
inquantum est beatitudinis obiectum, habet specialem rationem boni. Et ideo amor cari- 
tatis, qui est amor huius boni, est specialis amor.” Cf. ibid. 1-2, q. 65, a. 5 c. 

69 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 26, a. 3 c. 

70 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 23, a. 4 c.; cf. C. gent. 3, 26, § 15; Comp. theol., c. 107. 

1 Art. cit. (supra n. 8) pp. 190-94. 

7 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 25, a. 2 c. 
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motion is extended to all response to a final good, including the ra- 
tional. After distinguishing natural, sensitive, and rational appetite, 
St. Thomas continues: 


In each of these appetites the name “love”’ is given to that which is the principle 
of movement tending to the loved end. In natural appetite the principle of this 
movement is the connaturality of what has the appetite with that to which it 
tends; this can be called natural love. . . . And similarly the adjustment (coaptatio) 
of sensitive appetite or of will to something good, that is to say, their very com- 
placency in the good, is called sensitive love, or intellectual or rational love.” 


Finally, we may note that the series of terms with which St. Thomas 
tries to characterize this first act is not yet at an end: the act is a 
“consonantia,”’* and it is the counterpart of “form” in nature;’® 
indeed it is “informatio quaedam ipsius appetitus,’”* and the object 
causes love by adapting and “conforming” appetite to itself.” 

There is, then, a first “movement” of “appetite” which is a mere 
complacency in the object and is quite distinct from consequent 
process towards the object—is, in fact, the principle of all such process: 
“complacency in the desirable; from which follows all movement 
towards the desirable.””* To put “movement” and “appetite” in 


%3 Tbid., q. 26, a. 1 c. It may be useful to note that sensitive appetite is sometimes called 
spiritual as opposed to natural; cf. ibid., q. 22, a. 3 c. 

™ Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 29, a. 1c. 

% Ibid., q. 26, a. 2 c. 

76 De spe, a. 3 c.: “similiter in appetitu animali, primo quidem est informatio quaedam 
ipsius appetitus per bonum; et hoc est amor.” If the De spe and De caritate belong to an 
earlier period, this reference and that in the following note are not so relevant; I do not 
pronounce on this point. However, the doctrine of the Prima secundae which requires a 
coaptatio in the will that desire and movement may follow, seems to assert equivalently a 
formatio voluntatis, even if the intermediate works (Sum. theol. 1, q. 80, a. 1 c.; C. gent. 
4, 19, §§ 2-3) speak of the species in intellect as the form on which follows the inclination 
of will 

7 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 30, a. 2 c.: “ipsum delectabile secundum sensum, inquantum appe- 
titum sibi adaptat quodammodo et conformat, causat amorem.” The word “‘conforma- 
mur” occurs in De carit., a. 1 c.; it refers there to the relation between the habit of charity 
and its acts, not to that between charity and its object, the good; still the habit is a “‘for- 
male principium.” 

78 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 26, a. 2 c. See also q. 27, a. 4 c.: “nulla alia passio animae est quae 
non praesupponat aliquem amorem. Cuius ratio est quia omnis alia passio animae vel im- 
portat motum ad aliquid, vel quietem in aliquo. Omnis autem motus in aliquid, vel quies 
in aliquo, ex aliqua connaturalitate vel coaptatione procedit: quae pertinet ad rationem 
amoris. Unde impossible est quod aliqua alia passio animae sit causa universaliter omnis 
amoris.”” Jbid., ad 1m: “cum aliquis amat aliquid propter delectationem, amor quidem 
ille causatur ex delectatione; sed delectatio illa iterum causatur ex alio amore praecedente.”’ 
Ad 2m: “desiderium rei alicuius semper praesupponit amorem illius rei.” 
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quotation marks, as I have done, is to indicate some departure from 
the sense ordinarily given those words. And indeed it seems to me that 
they are seriously misleading if we do not give them a much more 
general sense than that of process for the one and faculty of desiring 
or striving for the other. St. Thomas indicates in this context the more 
general sense for motus, namely, simple change in the subject: “Love, 
even though it does not signify appetite’s movement (motum) tending 
to the desirable, does nevertheless signify the movement (motum) by 
which the desirable changes appetite to become an object of com- 
placency to it (ut et appetibile complaceat).’”® Now if faculties are to 
be defined by their acts, we must make a parallel modification in our 
notion of appetite. This St. Thomas does in other contexts: “Although 
the name of the appetitive power is derived from having an appetite 
for things not in one’s possession, still the appetitive power is not 
limited to these objects alone, but extends to many others too.”®° To 
put it in terms corresponding to his remark on motus: Appetite, though 
it does not necessarily signify a desire for the good, does signify a pro- 
portion to the good, a state of being in harmony with the good. 

This analysis of love is significant enough in itself and still more so 
in its virtualities. What St. Thomas has done is take us behind process 
or tendency to the principle of process. It is true, the whole emphasis 
is still on love as a principle of action. It is an aptitude for tending, it 
is a proportion to the end, it is such that desire and movement follow, 
and so forth. But at least it is clear that love is not itself desire and 
consequent process but their principle, and this puts us fairly on the 
threshold of a further question. To be a principle of process implies 
being first of ail something in itself. What, then, is love in itself? If 
love as a principle explains consequent process, what is it that will 
explain love? 

This is the question that in the order of discovery, ordo inventionis, 
arises last of all. We first notice the object and palpable tendency of 
love; then we go back to the cause of tendency; finally, with great labor 
differentiating the elements of psychological consciousness, we con- 
ceive the cause in its absolute aspect. Just as God is first conceived as 


7 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 26, a. 2, ad 3m. 
% Sum. theol. 1, q. 59, a. 1, ad 2m; cf. also q. 19, a. 1, ad 2m. 
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what He is for us and only slowly, with recurrent rebellions, does the 
human mind move to a consideration of what He is in Himself, so a 
real effort of speculative intelligence is required to go beyond the 
vividly felt impulse of desire to its principle and beyond the principle 
as principle to the principle as absolute. 

I said that St. Thomas at least puts us on the threshold of a further 
question. Does he not do more? Simonin was of the view that the 
terminology itself of the later writings brings to the fore the idea of 
movement and tendency. But without claiming any competence in 
medieval Latinity, I should like to see this established somewhat 
more thoroughly. I suspect that he has transferred the general empha- 
sis on tendency to the terms describing love itself in its basic act. In 
fact, of all the words cited, inclinatio, proportio, consonantia, coaptatio, 
connaturalitas, aptitudo, complacentia, convenientia, immutatio, in- 
tentio, and perhaps informatio quaedam, of all these only inclinatio and 
intentio in themselves clearly convey the notion of tending, and in- 
tentio, we shall see, belongs rather to subsequent movement; the others 
indicate a relationship, a harmony, an agreement, a resonance, a simi- 
larity, a concord, but seem just as well suited to the notion of love as 
a term as to the notion of love as a principle of tendency. 

Moreover, this very proliferation of words has its own meaning. It is 
fairly obvious that St. Thomas is struggling to express here in a variety 
of ways an idea that has not yet acquired its own technical name. 
But principle and tendency are not especially novel ideas; they have 
been exploited from the time of his earliest writings and have entered 
largely into the preconceived plan of the Pars secunda. Now it is re- 
markable that in his articles on the names of the Holy Spirit St. 
Thomas should have pointed out another linguistic lacuna. We have 
a word, he says, to express the relation of knowledge to its object, scil. 
intelligere (knowledge of this or that); we have also words to express 
the process of intellectual conception, scil. dicere and verbum; hence 
we can use inielligere for divine essential knowledge, and dicere and 
verbum to add the relations which distinguish Father and Son. But we 
have no parallel weaith in talking of the will; amor expresses a relation 
to the object (love of this or that); but there are no special words for 
the process by which love originates and for its relation to its prin- 
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ciple;** and so we must use the same word, amor, for both essential 
love and proceeding Love. Is it mere coincidence that twice in the 
study of love the lack of a suitable terminology becomes evident? I 
think rather that there is question of the same lack in one case and 
the other. The treatise of the Prima secundae with its little cascade of 
different terms for love in itself shows that this aspect has not yet been 
properly worked out and given its technical name; but the question of 
the nature of love in itself is solidary with that on its origin as an 
emanatio intelligibilis from the word of intellect, and that is the aspect 
in view when St. Thomas says we have no special word for proceeding 
Love in the Trinity. 

It is the scheme of the duplex via, linking the origin of love with its 
consequent activity, that enlightens this problem. Simonin in the 
general conclusion at the end of his work sums up his first two chapters 
by saying that love is not a static form but an inclination, and it is not 
the result of the efficient activity of intellect specifying the act of will; 
he shows the harmony of these two chapters and adds that further 
study should be devoted to that mysterious attraction exercised by 
the good on appetite which we call spiration. I cannot but think that 
the harmony of his two chapters is due in part to a common neglect. 
Love is first and foremost not an inclination but a passive compla- 
cency in the good, not a motus that is a tendency but a motus that is 
simply a change in the will. Further, if there are intrinsic objections to 
the efficient causality of intellect on the will, I should like to see them 
convincingly stated. As for St. Thomas, if it is true that he never 
worked out a general theory of efficient causality, objections based on 
his authority lose their force as well; in any case, they had little weight 
with him, for, despite his distinction of efficient and final causality, he 
does not scruple to speak of willing as an effect of knowing: “quia enim 
intellectus movet voluntatem, velle est effectus eius, quod est intel- 
ligere.”* Finally, this is the spiratio of love. As it is the Father and 
Son who spirate the Holy Spirit in God, so in rational psychology it is 
the dicere and verbum that spirate the complacency of love, not the 
will itself or some mysterious force the will provides.™ 

® Tbid., q. 37, a. 1c. 

® This is the view of B. Lonergan, THEoLocicat Stroupies 10 (1949) 378, note 89. 


% In Rom., c. 7, lect. 3, § 564. 
* One may ask whether this safeguards the freedom of love, and the answer is that some 
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But, despite the coherence of the picture once it is put together, 
I do not think that St. Thomas, when he came in the Prima secundae 
to the questions on love, ever consciously assembled in any compre- 
hensive way the scattered elements of his thought. A treatise on the 
passions is, after all, not the best place for such a synthesis; it is the 
active role of rational love as an inclination that is especially analogous 
to the passion of love, and I suppose we should be grateful for such 
references as we have to the complacent role. 


b. The General Form of velle 


How does the foregoing section square with the general Thomist 
psychology of the will and its acts? I think it will be found that there 
is general agreement with important differences in detail. There is 
general agreement in the threefold structure of love’s activity, and to 
some extent in the nature of the basic act; but where one account 
speaks of this first act as a complacency, the other, as we already saw, 
brings out rather its passivity; further, velle seems to regard the good 
almost exclusively as a good to be attained, whereas amare seems to 
remain open at least to a good that simply is. 

We may begin with a very significant passage in the question on 
intentio finis in which Aquinas remarks that the will has three ways of 
regarding the end: willing it absolutely, enjoying it in fruition, in- 
tending it as the term of an ordered arrangement of acts.** The parallel 
of these notions with the three we have just been studying is too 
striking to be merely fortuitous. Velle absolute, intendere, frui, have 
obvious affinities with complacere, desiderare, quiescere. Is velle absolute 
to be simply identified with that complacere which we have found to 





love is free and some is not. The first actuation of will in any given series of conscious acts, 
and consequently the first act of love, is never free, but subsequent acts are. As we saw, 
supernatural charity supposes a prior love of the good, so at least charity can be a free 
act, whereas that prior love (if we go back far enough) is not. 

8 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 12, a. 1, ad 4m: “Voluntas respicit finem tripliciter. Uno modo ab- 
solute: et sic dicitur voluntas, prout absolute volumus vel sanitatem, vel si quid aliud est 
huiusmodi. Alio modo consideratur finis secundum quod in eo quiescitur: et hoc modo 
fruitio respicit finem. Tertio modo consideratur finis secundum quod est terminus alicuius 
quod in ipsum ordinatur: et sic intentio respicit finem. Non enim solum ex hoc intendere 
dicimur sanitatem, quia volumus eam: sed quia volumus ad eam per aliquid aliud per- 
venire.” The prologue of question 8 says merely: “actus autem voluntatis in finem viden- 
tur esse tres: scilicet velle, frui, et intendere.” 
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be the basic act of love? Tempting though it is to assert the identity as 
self-evident, I am not sure the matter is quite so simple. 

A first difficulty is in the failure of St. Thomas to declare the iden- 
tity, though it is true that there was little occasion in a treatise on 
passion for referring back to his rational psychology. A second diffi- 
culty is more serious: the words velle and complacere simply have not 
the same connotation; one we would translate by the English “want” 
or “wish,” velle aliquid presumably means to want something; the 
other has not this sense. The example used in the text confirms the 
point: “uno modo, absolute: et sic dicitur voluntas, prout absolute 
volumus vel sanitatem, vel si quid aliud est huius modi.’”’ What, we 
are apt to ask, could willing health be but wanting it?** 

A third difficulty lies in a parallel St. Thomas makes between willing 
the end and willing the means. In both there is the proportion to the 
object and there is the tendency to the object. With regard to the 
means, these acts are election, which is a proportion, and use, which is 
a tending and pertains to the second aspect. With regard to the end, 
the two acts are not named, but they are certainly velle and intendere.” 
This is all well and good, and it is heartening to find a link with com- 
placency in the use of the word “proportion” as opposed to tending. 
But there is a slight flaw, for with regard to the means there are two 
stages of willing: there is consent, which is expressly described as a 
complacency in the various means and by implication is an incomplete 
willing, and election, which chooses among the means® and was de- 

% The example is recurrent. See Sum. théol. 1-2, q. 8, a. 3 c.: “sicut cum aliquis primo 
vult sanitatem, et postea, deliberans quomodo possit sanari, vult conducere medicum ut 
sanetur”; q. 9, a. 4 c.: “cum enim aliquis vult sanari, incipit cogitare quomodo hoc conse- 
qui possit, et per talem cogitationem pervenit ad hoc quod potest sanari per medicum, 
et hoc vult.” Cf. De malo, q. 6c. 

8 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 16, a. 4c. A by-product of this text: St. Thomas no longer seems to 
call velle openly a tendere; earlier, he did: “‘intendere in hoc differt a velle, quod velle tendit 
in finem absolute; sed intendere dicit ordinem in finem” (De verit., q. 22, a. 13 c.). 

88 Consensus is likened to sense, “quasi experientiam quamdam sumens de re cui in- 
haereat, inquantum complacet sibi in ea” (Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 15, a. 1 c.). But there may be 
many means, and the will may regard them all with complacency: “quorum dum quodlibet 
placet, in quodlibet eorum consentitur”; hence the necessity of election (Sum. theol. 1-2, 
q. 15, a. 3, ad 3m).—R. Gauthier, art. cit. (supra n. 39) pp. 98-100, finds consensus super- 
fluous in Thomist doctrine, and shows how its origin was due to an historical accident. I 
cannot pronounce on the historical accident, but the very necessity of choosing between 
means supposes some act of will which approves of them all. Cf. O. Lottin, op. cit. (supra 
n. 39) 1, 423, note 1. 
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scribed in the previous text as a complete willing, “ut complete velit 
id quod est ad finem.” If velle and eligere are alike in being a complete 
wanting, velle of the end and eligere of the means, and consent is op- 
posed to election as a mere approval of means from which the element 
of wanting is absent, are we to say that complacency and velle finem 
stand in a similar relationship, so that complacency is simply approval 
of the good and velle regards the good as an end to be attained? I 
think so. We cannot avoid introducing some duality into velle if we 
admit a velleitas which is somehow an act of will and yet not a complete 
velle.® It is an act of no importance if the emphasis is on action, as was 
the case in the text cited. Still, it has to be accounted for in a general 
theory of willing, and I believe we must group it with complacency 
in a form of willing that is more fundamental than velle, and consists 
in mere approval of the good without reference to action. If the good 
is such as to call for action, then mere approval is subject to the scorn 
in which we hold velleities, but if the good is such as merely to call for 
approval, then complacency is the right and rational attitude. 

One piece of evidence remains to be examined. Has the word absolute 
in velle absolute the force of taking willing out of the field of tendency 
and appetite and identifying it with complacency? It certainly means 
to deny some element of tendency, but the usage of St. Thomas is not 
sufficiently fixed for us to argue to an identity on the basis of this word 
alone. Earlier he opposes absolute to intendere as immediate to mediate: 
velle regards the end absolutely according to will’s own proper nature, 
i.e. immediately, but intendere introduces some ordination of reason 
with regard to means.” And later, in the Prima secundae, the word 

89 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 13, a. 5, ad 1m: “terminatio, seu perfectio actus voluntatis atten- 
ditur secundum ordinem ad operationem . . . secundum hoc, quod est aliquid bonum alicui 
ad agendum. Hoc autem est possible. Et ideo voluntas completa non est nisi de possibili, 
quod est bonum volenti. Sed voluntas incompleta est de impossibili: quae secundum quos- 
dam velleitas dicitur.” See ibid. 3, q. 21, a. 4.c., where the field goes beyond the impossible; 
also De malo, q. 16, a. 3, ad 9m. 

% In 2 Sent., d. 38, q. 1, a. 3 c.: “quando appetitus fertur immediate in aliquid, non 
dicitur esse intentio finis . . . sed quando per unum quod vult in aliud pervenire nititur, 
illius in quod pervenire nititur dicitur esse intentio. Hoc autem est finis: propter quod 
intentio dicitur esse de fine non secundum quod voluntas in finem absolute fertur, sed 
secundum quod ex eo quod est ad finem, in finem tendit”; cf. ibid., a. 5 c.; De verit., q. 
22, a. 13 c.: “quandocumque in actu voluntatis apparet aliqua collatio vel ordinatio, 


talis actus erit voluntatis non absolute, sed in ordine ad rationem: et hoc modo intendere 
est actus voluntatis”; ibid., q. 22, a. 15 c.; q. 24, a. 6 c.; Im Eth. 1, lect. 1, §1: “etsi vires 
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absolute has a variety of meanings. Thus, absolute et secundum se is 
the manner of willing the end as opposed to that of willing the means." 
Respicere bonum absolute is opposed to respicere bonum sub ratione 
ardui,” and, though one regards the concupiscible power and the other 
the irascible, both seem to fall under the heading of intendere.* Later 
the same distinction occurs under a new name: the object of the con- 
cupiscible is the bonum absolutum, that of the irascible is bonum con- 
tractum, scilicet arduum.** When we read that “‘tristitia respicit malum 
absolute.... Timor vero ... cum quadam arduitate,”®* the com- 
plexity grows, for sadness itself is relative to love. Finally, we come 
to a usage that supports the identity of velle with complacency, for 
absolute is opposed to absent objects, hence to the good to be acquired: 
“bonum delectabile non est absolute obiectum concupiscentiae, sed 
sub ratione absentis.’’** 

It does not seem possible to assert on positive grounds the identity 
of velle absolute with complacere. Can one appeal to aprioristic considera- 
tions? Velle is the first act of will with regard to the good, the principle 
of its pursuit. Complacere is the first act of love, which is the basic act 
of will and the principle of all others. The two cannot but be identical. 

This consideration would be rigorous given one assumption, that 
St. Thomas had worked out a fully integrated theory of love and was 
proceeding with the flawless perfection of a logic-machine. But it is 
just that assumption that is in question. My own view is that his 
theory was never completed. When the matter comes up in the Sen- 





sensitivae cognoscant res aliquas absolute, ordinem tamen unius rei ad aliam cognoscere 
est solius intellectus aut rationis’”’; and see the prologues of qq. 19 and 22 of the Pars 
prima. 

1 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 12, a. 4 c.; cf. q. 8, a. 3c. 

% Ibid., q. 23, a. 1 c.; cf. a. 2 c.; q. 26, a. 1 c.; q. 42, a. 3, ad 2m. 

% For, in q. 23, a. 4, we learn that the irascible presupposes the concupiscible “quae 
absolute respicit bonum’”; yet within the movement of the concupiscible there is the 
threefold aptitude, desire, and quiescence. 

* Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 25, a. 1, sed contra; cf. ibid., ad 1m, where they are opposed 
“‘sicut commune proprio.” There is a related but not identical distinction in the question 
on hope, De spe, a. 1 c., where desire and hope are distinguished in two ways: (a) the 
object of desire is any good, that of hope is the bonum arduum; (b) desire is absolute, 
without consideration of possibility or impossibility; hope, however, tends only to the 
possible good. 

% Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 42, a. 3, ad 2m. 

% Tbid., q. 30, a. 2, ad 1m. 
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tences period,*’ he has already the elements of a complete theory: the 
first act as quiescence, complacency, connaturality, the principle of all 
others; but there is no interest in separating complacency and defining 
it more carefully. The Pars secunda is built on the notion of a beatitude 
to be acquired by acts, and its general psychology, limited by that 
viewpoint, will not need any clear contrast between willing as com- 
placency and willing as tendency; hence velle regards an end to be 
acquired, even though the absolute attitude to the end is quite clearly 
distinguished from tendency towards it, and the passive side of willing 
is brought into focus. Only when questions 26 ff. come to treat of love 
in itself does an analysis of its character force into the open the truth, 
never denied, that will’s first response to the good is not movement 
towards it but a simple change in the subject, a complacency. There is 
now some attempt to fix the nature of this complacency, in witness of 
which we have the multiplication of terms where no technical term is 
available. But the matter is not pursued further; St. Thomas does not 
seem interested (I think we will be able to give reasons for his attitude), 
and a treatise on passions does not lend itself to such an expansion. 
On the other hand, when the special form of love which is charity 
comes up for study, there is the new element of friendship to occupy 
the scene and push the general and basic discussions of the Prima 
secundae into the background. 

This, it seems to me, represents roughly the course of St. Thomas’ 
accounts of love. There is no contradiction between discussions, unless 
one wishes to press obiter dicta and take as universal principles what 
he implicitly qualifies by the context. But there is, I think, a lack of 
integration, which shows up in a variety of ways. We shall see more 
about this in the third section, but meanwhile we can confirm and 
clarify the basic theme by a further piece of evidence. 


c. Complacency and Beatitude 


So far we have found a duplex via that gives a basic scheme for the 
admission of a willing that is passive, terminal, and quiescent, along 
with a willing that is an active tendency. The willing of the end in the 
Thomist general psychology (velle finem) is a passive act in the via 
receptionis, and can be related coherently to subsequent acts of tending 


” In 3 Sent., d. 27, q. 1. 
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in the via motionis; if it seems in the Prima secundae to be regarded 
merely as the principle of tendency, still there are hints even there of a 
stage of mere complacency distinguishable from the aspect in which 
it is a principle, and, in any case, to be a principle means to be some- 
thing absolute first. That absolute aspect emerges in the general 
doctrine of love later in the volume, even though it is still closely tied 
to the desire and tendency of which it is the moving cause. 

Now the character of such a terminal, passive, quiescent willing is 
similar to that of willing in beatitude. Beatitude is a state where we 
no longer seek the good but rest in its possession. No one would deny 
that the distinction between the will that seeks the good and the will 
that rests in the good accords with the contrast between viatores and 
beati. But the point of this paper is that will first rests, then seeks as 
viator, and finally comes to permanent rest in beatitude. Is there any 
evidence for a prior beatitude or state akin to it which corresponds to 
that terminal willing we identify with complacency? 

It happens that there is such evidence, and it is not the least of the 
arguments for our thesis. St. Thomas has a well-defined doctrine of a 
twofold beatitude, perfect and imperfect. Repeatedly in questions 2 to 
5 of the Prima secundae and afterwards, he distinguishes a perfect 
beatitude reserved for heaven and an imperfect possible on earth. 
The former consists entirely in the contemplation of truth and hence 
is an operation of speculative intellect; the latter consists chiefly 
(primo quidem et principaliter) in contemplation but secondarily in 
the operation of practical intellect ordering human activities and 
human passions.** 

These are primarily two states of intellect, but they involve two 
corresponding states of will, as appears under different headings. 
First, there are two ways of possessing the end. There is an imperfect 
possession, but there is also a prior imperfect possession, “inasmuch as 
what is willed is in the willer, through a certain proportion . . . to what 
is willed.” I do not think there can be any doubt that “proportion” 

%8 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 3, a. 5 c. See also q. 3, a. 2, ad 4m; a. 3 c.; a. 6c.; q. 4, a. 5 c.5 a. 
6c.;a.7¢.; a. 8c.; q. 5,a.3;a.40¢.; a. 5 c.; In 4 Sent., d. 49, q. 1, a. 1, sol. 4 c.—For 
some interesting points on the relation between the position of St. Thomas and that of 
Aristotle and Dante, see E. Gilson, Dante the Philosopher (New York, 1949) pp. 129-42 


(chap. 2, § 5: “Primacy of Contemplation”). 
% Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 16, a. 4c. 
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here is a link with the proportion or connaturality which is the com- 
placency of love, and so we have this complacency giving partial 
possession of that whose perfect possession will be beatitude. 
Secondly, there is a twofold union: “One is real, and is had through 
conjunction with the thing itself. ... The other is an affective union, 
and is had by aptitude or proportion.” The first pertains to joy'® 
which follows desire and, where the end is ultimate, would be beati- 
tude; but the second pertains to love which precedes desire, to the 
complacentia boni which gives already a certain participation of that 
which is loved." The most complete discussion of the question has it 
that unio secundum rem (described by the word praesentialiter) is 
effected by love through its operations (our via motionis), whereas love 
formally makes the unio secundum affectum (our via receptionis).'° 
Consonant with this is the Thomist doctrine of the presence of what 
is loved in the lover; it is said to be due to complacency, the amatum 
is in the amans “‘in so far as it is imprinted on its affections by a kind 
of complacency.”!° And then we have the assertion of what could only 
be regarded as paradoxical on the view of love as tendency to the good, 
but is quite in harmony with its character of passive reception of the 
good and rest in it: “It pertains to love that appetite is adapted 
(coaptetur) to a kind of reception of the good that is loved, in so far 


100 J. Kopf, Bulletin thomiste 6 (1940-42) 439-40, criticizes H.-D. Noble for identifying 
complacency with joy. From our point of view there is an imperfect joy in the compla- 
cency of the will’s first act, and there is complacency in the good in the joy of the will’s 
final act; the difference between joy and complacency seems mainly one of connotations. 

101 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 25, a. 2, ad 2m. There is a metaphysical refinement, although it 
is not significant for the present question: the union of complacency is said to follow 
love, but as a relation does a passion; “unio pertinet ad amorem, inquantum per com- 
placentiam appetitus amans se habet ad id quod amat, sicut ad seipsum, vel ad aliquid 
sui. Et sic patet quod amor non est ipsa relatio unionis, sed unio est consequens amorem”’ 
(ibid., q. 26, a. 2, ad 2m). We have only to notice here that this union following love is 
not that resulting from tendency. 

10 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 28, a. 1 c. Cf. ad 2m: “unio secundum coaptationem affectus,” 
and “unio realis” which is the effect of love; also De carit., a. 2, ad 6m: “de ratione cari- 
tatis . . . est quod coniungat secundum affectum . . . sed coniungere secundum rem non 
est de ratione caritatis”; De spe, a. 3 c.: “amor, qui unit amatum amanti.”’ 

108 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 28, a. 2, ad 1m. The corpus connects the complacency with de- 
lectation in presence, with desire in absence: “per quamdam complacentiam . . . ut vel 
delectetur . . . vel . . . per desiderium tendat.” The “ut” leaves the relation ambiguous, 
to be determined by general lines of doctrine. 
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as the loved object is in the lover.”*™ Far from being a tendency 
towards the good, love is a passive reception of the good! 

Thirdly, there is a twofold fruition: “Fruition denotes a relation . . . 
to the ultimate end. But an end is possessed in two ways. . . . Perfectly, 
when had not only in intention but also in reality; imperfectly, when 
had in intention only. So perfect fruition is of an end already pos- 
sessed in reality. But there is an imperfect fruition, too, of an end not 
possessed in reality but only in intention.’ And to put the matter 
briefly, there is an imperfect beatitude which is a participation of the 
perfect, “through some sort of fruition of the good,’’* and in conse- 
quence of this twofold beatitude there is likewise a true twofold peace.!” 

It should be clear by now that the basic act of willing is a term in an 
imperfect way. Because it is a term it gives rest, complacency, beati- 
tude. But because it is imperfect there remains a tendere: “[Will] is not 
simply quiescent except in what is ultimate. For as long as anything 
is still awaited, the movement of will remains suspended, even though 
it has already reached a sort of term (iam ad aliquid pervenerit).”® 
We have not yet answered the question with which we began the dis- 
cussion of complacency: What is the fundamental explanation of the 
union of love? In fact, it rises even more urgently than before, but the 
basic thesis, I think, is established. 

The framework of the duplex via shows how we may integrate a 
passive, merely affective attitude of the will with its consequent, active 
pursuit of the good.'® The questions dealing directly with compla- 


104 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 28, a. 5, ad ea... quae. . . obiiciuntur. 

10 Tbid., q. 11, a. 4 c. The second response might offer some difficulty to our general 
thesis on imperfect beatitude; it tells us that fruition of what is not the ultimate end is 
only improperly fruition. But perhaps there is room for a refinement of this point: means 
can be considered just as means, but they can be considered also as part of the universe 
of being; under the first aspect they give no proper fruition, but perhaps under the second 
they give a proper but imperfect fruition. 

106 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 5, a. 3, ad im. Cf. ibid. 2-2, q. 28, a. 2, ad 3m, on a participation 
of “divinum bonum per cognitionem et amorem.” 

107 Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 29, a. 2, ad 4m. 

108 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 11, a. 3 c. Cf. Im 3 Sent., d. 27, q. 1, a. 1, ad 3m, on hating de- 
fects in oneself: “non sibi complacet neque quiescit in conditione . . . sui ipsius, sicut 
cum quis aliquid in se ipso odit.” 

109 Tt may be asked whether this active-passive couplet is identical with that of M. 
D’Arcy, The Mind and Heart of Love (London, 1945). I believe not, and it may clarify 
my study to explain briefly the difference, as I see it. Fr. D’Arcy speaks of taking and 
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cency, by the very fact that they make it the principle of all movement 
as well as by other evidence, show that complacency itself is not a 
movement but a simple change of will. The general rational psychology 
of St. Thomas puts at the beginning of all volitional activity a passive 
act that seems at least to share some of the characteristics of com- 
placency. The doctrine on beatitude is in perfect accord, for it asserts 
a state of will in the imperfect beatitude of earth which is akin to the 
heavenly state, and the latter is certainly not one of tending to a goal 
but rather one of quiescence in a term attained. These very general 
considerations will be confirmed and objections against them clarified 
in the next section, which will study some evidence for a lack of integra- 


tion in St. Thomas of the two notions of complacentia boni and intentio 
finis. 


(To be continued) 





giving, egoism and self-sacrifice, masculine and feminine; that is, he regards the receiving 
and giving of a good on the part of a subject or two different subjects. Our passive love 
does not regard either taking or giving a good, but the passivity of a psychological act 
with regard to the good that is; similarly, our active love regards the efficiency of a psy- 
chological act, which may be directed either to taking or giving. Objectively, the frame 
of reference for which Fr. D’Arcy’s categories are especially appropriate is the personal 
(personal development and interpersonal communication); our frame of reference is 
being. 








REMARKS ON THE MORAL PROBLEM OF WAR 


JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


HERE ARE three distinct standpoints from which it is possible to 
launch a discussion of the problem of war in this strange and 
perilous age of ours that has yet to find its name. My initial assertion 
will be that it is a mistake to adopt any one of them exclusively and 
to carry the argument on to its logical conclusions. If this is done, the 
argument will end in serious difficulties. 

First, one might begin by considering the possibilities of destruction 
and ruin, both physical and human, that are afforded by existent and 
projected developments in weapons technology. Here the essential 
fact is that there are no inherent limits to the measure of chaos that 
war might entail, whether by the use of nuclear arms or possibly by 
the methods of bacteriological and chemical warfare. Carried to its 
logical conclusion an argument made exclusively from this standpoint 
leads towards the position that war has now become a moral absurd- 
ity, not to be justified in any circumstances today. In its most respect- 
able form this position may be called relative Christian pacifism.! 
It does not assert that war is intrinsically evil simply because it is a 
use of force and violence and therefore a contravention of the Chris- 
tian law of love promulgated in the Sermon on the Mount. This is 
absolute pacifism, an unqualified embrace of the principle of non- 
violence; it is more characteristic of certain Protestant sects. The 
relative pacifists are content to affirm that war has now become an 
evil that may no longer be justified, given the fact that no adequate 
justification can be offered for the ruinous effects of today’s weapons 
of war. Even this position, I shall say, is not to be squared with the 
public doctrine of the Church. 

Second, one might begin the argument by considering the present 
historical situation of humanity as dominated by the fact of Commu- 
nism. The essential fact here is that Communism, as an ideology and 
as a power-system, constitutes the gravest possible menace to the 
moral and civilizational values that form the basis of ‘the West,” 

1Qn the style, e.g., of F. Stratmann, War and Christianity Today (Westminster, Md., 
1956); cf. his earlier book, The Church and War (New York, 1928). 
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understanding the term to designate, not a geographical entity but an 
order of temporal life that has been the product of valid human dyna- 
misms tempered by the spirit of the gospel. Arguing from this stand- 
point alone one could well posit, in all logic, the present validity of 
the concept of the “holy war.”’ Or one might come to some advocacy 
of “preventive” war or “pre-emptive” war. Or one might be led to 
assert that, since the adversary is completely unprincipled, and since 
our duty in face of him is success in the service of civilization itself, 
we must jettison the tradition of civilized warfare and be prepared to 
use any means that promise success. None of these conclusions is 
morally acceptable. 

Third, one might choose as a starting point the fact that today there 
exists a mode of international organization that is committed by its 
charter to the preservation of peace by pacific settlement of inter- 
national disputes. One might then argue that the validity of war even 
as a legal institution has now vanished, with the passing of the hy- 
pothesis under which its legal validity was once defended, namely, the 
absence of a juridically organized international community. But this 
conclusion seems, at very best, too rapid, for several reasons. The 
United Nations is not, properly speaking, a juridical organization 
with adequate legal authority to govern in the international com- 
munity. It is basically a power-organization. And its decisions, like 
those rendered by war itself, are natively apt to sanction injustice as 
well as justice. It is not at all clear that the existence of the United 
Nations, as presently constituted, definitely destroys the hypothesis 
on which the validity of war as a legal institution has traditionally 
been predicated. It is not at all clear that the United Nations in its 
present stage of development will be able to cope justly and effectively 
with the underlying causes of international conflict today or with the 
particular cases of conflict that may arise. 

If therefore one adopts a single standpoint of argument, and adheres 
to it narrowly and exclusively, one will not find one’s way to an inte- 
gral and morally defensible position on the problem of war. On the 
other hand, all of the three standpoints mentioned do derive from real 
aspects of the problem itself. In consequence, each of them must be 
exploited, if the problem is to be understood in its full scope. This is 
my second assertion. It is not possible here to develop it in detail. I 
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shall merely suggest that there are three basic questions that must be 
explored at length and in detail. Moreover, there is an order among 
these questions. 

The first question concerns the exact nature of the conflict that is 
the very definition of international life today. This is the first question 
because it sets the perspectives in which all other questions must be 
considered.” 

I would note here that Pius XII fairly steadily considered the prob- 
lem of war and of the weapons of war, as well as the problem of inter- 
national organization, within the perspectives of what he called “the 
line of rupture which divides the entire international community into 
opposed blocs,’ with the result that “coexistence in truth’* is not 
possible, since there is no common acceptance of a “norm recognized 
by all as morally obligatory and therefore inviolable.’”® 

I would further note that the exact nature of the international con- 
flict is not easily and simply defined. The line of rupture is not in the 
first instance geographic but spiritual and moral; and it runs through 
the West as well as between East and West. It cannot be a question 
of locating on “our” side of the rupture those who are virtuous and 
intelligent, and, over against “us,” those who are evil and morally 
blind. In contrast, it cannot be a question of maintaining that both 
East and West are so full of moral ambiguities that the line of rupture 
between them either does not exist or is impossible to discern.* In a 

2 As a minor contribution to this analysis I attempted a description of the unique char- 
acter of the Soviet Empire in Foreign Policy and the Free Society (New York, 1958) pp. 
21-49. In what concerns academic and public opinion in the English-speaking world, 
a considerable difficulty arises from the fact that there exists no real consensus with regard 
to the aims and motivations of Communist imperialism in its action on the world scene. 
There are at least four schools of thought; their major difference arises from their variant 
estimates of the role of ideology in Soviet behavior. 

’ Christmas Message, 1950; AAS 43 (1951) 57. 

4 Christmas Message, 1954; AAS 47 (1955) 25. 

5 Allocution to the Ambassador of Ecuador, July 13, 1948; AAS 40 (1948) 339. 

6 This view exists in a number of forms. There is, for instance, the contextualistic 
morality of Prof. Hans Morgenthau, revealed in his Introduction to E. Lefever, Ethics 
and United States Foreign Policy (New York, 1957). His basic view, never quite brought 
to philosophical explicitness, seems to be that all moralities are purely “national”; they 
cannot be subjected to judgment in terms of universal principles. There are also various 
types of neo-Lutheran theory which see evil as radical, ubiquitous, and inextricable in all 


human action. In quite a different category there are those who are confused, as well they 
might be in this age, by the problem of the relations between morality and power; cf., 
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word, one must avoid both a moral simplism and a moral scepticism 
in the analysis of the international conflict. 

Finally, it is most important to distinguish between the mainsprings 
of the conflict and its concrete manifestations; or, with Sir David 
Kelly,’ between the relatively superficial facts of change in our revolu- 
tionary world and the underlying currents of change. Moreover, it is 
important to relate the two levels of analysis, in so far as this can be 
done without artificiality. 

The tendency of this whole line of analysis, bearing on the nature 
of the international conflict, will be to furnish an answer to a complex 
of questions that must be answered before it is possible to consider the 
more narrow problem of war. What precisely are the values, in what 
hierarchical scale, that today are at stake in the international con- 
flict? What is the degree of danger in which they stand? What is the 
mode of the menace itself—in particular, to what extent is it military, 
and to what extent is it posed by forms of force that are more subtle? 
If these questions are not carefully answered, one will have no standard 
against which to match the evils of war. And terror, rather than reason, 
will command one’s judgments on the military problem. This is the 
danger to which the seven moral theologians in Germany pointed in 
their statement of May 5, 1958: 


A part of the confusion among our people has its source in the fact that there 
is an insufficient realization of the reach of values that are endangered today, 
and of the hierarchical order among them, and of the degree of danger in which 
they stand. On the other hand, from the Unheimlichkeit of the technical problems 
lof war itself] there results a crippling of intelligence and of will. 


The second basic question concerns the means that are available for 
insuring the defense of the values that are at stake in the international 
conflict. This too is a large and complex question. A whole array of 
means is available, in correspondence with the multi-faceted character 





for instance, an intelligent and earnest thinker, Mr. Kenneth Thompson, “Moral Choices 
in Foreign Affairs,” Worldview 1 (1958) 4-7. One of today’s characteristically confused 
debates goes on between the “realists” and the “‘idealists.’’ One school holds that politics 
is wholly a matter of morality; the other maintains that politics is wholly a matter of 
power. Both are wrong. But they agree on a disastrous tenet, that between morality and 
power a great gulf is fixed. 

7 The Hungry Sheep (London, 1955). 

8 Herder-Korrespondenz 12, no. 9 (June, 1958) 396. 
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of the conflict itself. It is a matter of understanding both the usefulness 
and the limitations of each of them, from spectacular “summit meet- 
ings” across the gamut to the wholly unspectacular work, say, of agri- 
cultural experts engaged in increasing the food supply of so-called 
underdeveloped nations. This whole complex question of the means of 
conflict must be fully explored antecedently to the consideration of the 
problem of war. The basic reason is that otherwise one can give no 
concrete meaning to the concept of war as ultima ratio. Moreover, the 
value of the use of force, even as ultima ratio, will be either overesti- 
mated or underestimated, in proportion as too much or too little value 
is attached to other means of sustaining and pressing the interna- 
tional conflict. 

The third and final question concerns the ultima ratio itself, the 
arbitrament of arms as the last resort. 

Here we confront the third novelty in the total problem. The present 
historical situation of international conflict is unique. ‘“‘Never,’’ said 
Pius XII, “has human history known a more gigantic disorder.”® The 
uniqueness of the disorder resides, I take it, in the unparalleled depth 
of its vertical dimension; it goes to the very roots of order and disorder 
in the world—the nature of man, his destiny, and the meaning of 
human history. There is a uniqueness too in the second basic question 
posited above, scil., the unprecedented scope of the conflict in its hori- 
zontal dimension, given the variety of means whereby it may be, and 
is being, waged. A special uniqueness resides too in the existence of 
the United Nations, as an arena of conflict indeed, but also as an in- 
strument of peacemaking to some degree. However, the most im- 
mediately striking uniqueness comes to view when one considers the 
weapons for warmaking that are now in hand or within grasp. 

There are two subordinate questions under this general heading of 
the nature of war today. The first concerns the actual state of progress 
(if it be progress and not a regress to barbarism) in the technology of 
defensive and offensive weapons of war. The second concerns the mili- 
tary usefulness, for any intelligible military and political purposes, of 
the variety of weapons developed. This latter question raises the issue 
of the strategic and tactical concepts that are to govern the use of these 
various weapons. The facts that would furnish answers to these ques- 


® Christmas Message, 1950; AAS 43 (1951) 57. 
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tions are to a considerable extent hidden from the public knowledge; 
and, to the extent to which they are known, they have been generative 
of confusion in the public mind. In any case, these questions must have 
some reasonably satisfactory answer, if the moral problem of war is to 
be sensibly discussed. 

Here then are three preliminary lines of inquiry to be pursued be- 
fore the moral issues involved in warfare today can be dealt with, even 
in their generality. 

An initial, not necessarily complete, exploration of these three lines 
is sufficient to suggest the outlines of a general moral theory. Whether 
Catholic thought can be content to stop with a moral theory cast 
simply in the mode of abstractness that characterizes the following 
propositions will be a further question. In any case, it is necessary in 
the first instance to state the general propositions. In stating them I 
am undertaking to render the substance of the thought of Pius XII; 
but there will be only a minimum of citation, and even of explanation. 

1) All wars of aggression, whether just or unjust, fall under the ban 
of moral proscription. 

I use the term “war of aggression” because Pius XII used it.!° How- 
ever, he gives no real definition of the term. It seems to stand simply 
as the contrary of a war of self-defense (whose definition, as we shall 


10 The concept of aggression is undoubtedly a major source of bedevilment in the whole 
modern discussion of the problem of war. The recent lengthy attempt to reach a satisfac- 
tory definition resulted in failure; cf. Julius Stone, Aggression and World Order (Berkeley, 
Calif., 1958). The concept, I think, is a typically modern one; older theories more char- 
acteristically spoke in terms of “injustice.” I venture the opinion, merely as an opinion, 
that the modern prominence of the concept derives from the modern theory that there 
may be “justice” on both sides of a conflict. Hence the issue of “justice” is proximately 
decided by “aggression,” scil., which nation’s armed forces first cross the borders of the 
other nation. But this military transcription of a basically moral concept is of little, if 
any, use in our contemporary situation, with its two unique new features. First, today’s 
weapons systems make possible the employment of force at enormous distances without 
concern for the space between; the concept of “‘crossing borders” no longer means anything. 
Second, in view of the striking power of these weapons systems the nation that initiates 
the attack (“‘crosses the border”) can render the opposing nation defenseless, incapable 
of exerting a right of self-defense. Consequently, aggression in the older military-moral 
sense has ceased to be a standard by which to decide the issue of justice in war; it has 
become simply a technique by which to decide the issue of success. The use of force can 
no longer be linked to the moral order merely by the concept of aggression, in the modern 
understanding of the concept. There is urgent need for a thorough moral re-examination 
of the basic American policy that “we will never shoot first.” Under contemporary cir- 
cumstances, viewed in their entirety, is this really a dictamen rationis? 
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see, is more concrete and historical). Expressly, the Pope denies that 
recourse to force is “a legitimate solution for international controversies 
and a means for the realization of national aspirations.” He seems 
therefore to be denying to individual states, in this historical moment, 
the ius belli (compétence de guerre) of the modern era of the unlimited 
sovereign state, scil., the right of recourse to war, on the sovereign 
judgment of the national state, for the vindication of legal rights and 
legitimate interests. The use of force is not now a moral means for the 
redress of violated legal rights. The justness of the cause is irrelevant; 
there simply is no longer a right of self-redress; no individual state may 
presume to take even the cause of justice into its own hands. Whatever 
the grievance of the state may be, and however objectionable it may 
find the status quo, warfare undertaken on the sovereign decision of 
the national state is an immoral means for settling the grievance and 
for altering existent conditions." 

If this be the correct interpretation of Pius XII’s thought, it will be 
seen that an important modification of the modern Scholastic doctrine 
of war has been made.'* The reasons for making it derive from two of 


11 Christmas Message, 1944; AAS 37 (1945) 18. 

12 Modern theory distinguished three reasons for recourse to war by the sovereign state: 
ad vindicandas offensiones, ad repetendas res, ad repellendas iniurias. Pius XII, it seems to 
me, outlawed the first two categories of “war-aims.” The third category is proper to the 
concept of “defensive” war. At that, the main thrust of his thought on war, viewed in the 
total context of his dominant concern with international organization, goes against the 
modern notion of the ius belli as an inherent attribute of national sovereignty. 

13 For a statement of the modern Scholastic theory, and a critique of it, cf. A. Vander- 
pol, La doctrine scolastique du droit de guerre (Paris, 1919). It would be interesting to have 
a new study made of this book, which is not without its bias. I also suggest another ques- 
tion. Pius XII seems relatively unconcerned to give an exact definition of aggression. He 
seems to want to move back into the center of Catholic thought the older, broader Augustin- 
ian concept of causa iusta. War is not simply a problem of aggression; more fundamentally 
it is a problem of injustice. It is the concept of justice that links the use of force with the 
moral order. Would it be correct to say that Pius XII represents an effort to return Catho- 
lic thought to more traditional and more fruitful premises? If there is a way out of the 
present impasse created by the outworn concept of aggression in the modern sense, it can 
only be a return to the concept of justice. There would still remain the formidable moral 
and legal problem of translating iustitia into td iustum. In politico-moral terms this is 
today the problem of what is called policy. As a moral problem, war is ultimately a problem 
of policy, and therefore a problem of social morality. Policy is made by society, especially 
in a democratic context; and society bears the moral responsibility for the policy made. 
As a problem in justice, the problem of war is put to the People, in whom, according 
to good medieval theory, the sense of justice resides, and from whom the moral judgment, 
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the above-mentioned lines of inquiry. First, the immeasurably in- 
creased violence of war today disqualifies it as an apt and proportionate 
means for the resolution of international conflicts and even for the 
redress of just grievances. Second, to continue to admit the right of 
war, as an attribute of national sovereignty, would seriously block the 
progress of the international community to that mode of juridical or- 
ganization which Pius XII regarded as the single means for the out- 
lawry of all war, even defensive war. In this connection, it would be 
well to note the observation of M. Gabriel Matagrin: 


The preoccupation of Pius XII seems to be much less to determine what might 
be just in the actual situation of an unorganized humanity than to promote a 
genuine international organization capable of eliminating war, because the 
juridical reason for the right of war is the unorganized state of international life.“ 


Pius XII clearly stigmatized “aggressive” war as “a sin, an offense, 
and an outrage against the majesty of God.’’!® Should this sin in the 
moral order also be transposed into a crime in the legal order? Pius 
expressly said that “modern total war, and ABC warfare in particular,” 
when it is not stringently in self-defense, ‘constitutes a crime worthy 
of the most severe national and international sanctions.”!* I should 
think that the same recommendation would apply to less violent forms 
of “aggressive” warfare. However, Pius XII did not enter the formi- 
dable technical problem, how this legal transcription of a moral princi- 
ple is to be effected. The problem has hitherto been insoluble. 

2) A defensive war to repress injustice is morally admissible both in 
principle and in fact. 





direction, and correction of public policy must finally come. As a moral problem in the 
use of force, war is not simply, or even primarily, a problem for the generals, the State 
Department, the technologists, the international lawyers. Here, if anywhere, “the People 
shall judge.” This is their responsibility, to be discharged before the shooting starts, by an 
active concern with the moral direction of national policy. My impression is that this duty 
in social morality is being badly neglected in America at the moment. 

4 “Ta légitimité de la guerre d’aprés les textes pontificaux,” Lumiére et vie 7, no. 38 
(July, 1958) 56. 

16 Christmas Message, 1948; AAS 41 (1949) 13. 

16 Allocution to the World Medical Congress, Sept. 30, 1954; AAS 46 (1954) 589. The 
tradition maintains that the highest value in society is the inviolability of the order of 
rights and justice. If this order disintegrates or is successfully defied, society is injured in 
its most vital structure and end. Peace itself is the work of justice; and therefore peace is 
not compatible with impunity for the evil of injustice. It is pertinent to emphasize these 
truths in an age in which economic and material values have come to assume the primacy. 
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In its abstractness this principle has always formed part of Catholic 
doctrine; by its assertion the Church finds a way between the false 
extremes of pacifism and bellicism. Moreover, the assertion itself, far 
from being a contradiction of the basic Christian will to peace, is the 
strongest possible affirmation of this will. There is no peace without 
justice, law, and order. But “law and order have need at times of the 
powerful arm of force.”” And the precept of peace itself requires that 
peace be defended against violation: 


The precept of peace is of divine right. Its purpose is to protect the goods of 
humanity, inasmuch as they are the goods of the Creator. Among these goods 
there are some of such importance for the human community that their defense 
against an unjust aggression is without doubt fully justified.” 


There is nothing new about these assertions. What is important is 
their reiteration by Pius XII in today’s highly concrete historical con- 
text of international conflict. The reiteration of the right of defensive 
war derives directly from an understanding of the confiict and from a 
realization that nonviolent means of solution may fail. The Church is 
obliged to confront the dreadful alternative: “the absolute necessity of 
self-defense against a very grave injustice that touches the community, 
that cannot be impeded by other means, that nevertheless must be 
impeded on pain of giving free field in international relations to brutal 
violence and lack of conscience.’’!® 

The harshness of statement in that last phrase marks a new note 
that came only late (in 1953) into-Pius XII’s utterances. I think it 
fair to say that the gentle Pope of Peace brought himself only with 
great reluctance, and under the unrelenting pressure of events, to focus 
on the instant possibility of war, as generated by the essential ethos of 
the Communist system: “brutal violence and lack of conscience.” The 
focus becomes even sharper after the events in Hungary, and in the 
light of the Soviet threat to use atomic weapons in Europe if the French 
and English adventure in Suez were not terminated. These words from 
the Christmas message, 1956, need to be quoted: 

17 Allocution to the visiting members of the U. S. House of Representatives’ Armed 
Services Committee, Oct. 8, 1947; Civilid cattolica 98/4 (1947) 264. Note that there is 
question of “injustice,” not of “aggression.” 

18 Christmas Message, 1948; AAS 41 (1949) 13. 

19 Allocution to military doctors, Oct. 19, 1953; AAS 45 (1953) 748. 
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The actual situation, which has no equivalent in the past, ought nevertheless 
to be clear to everyone. There is no further room for doubt about the purposes 
and the methods that lie behind tanks when they crash resoundingly across fron- 
tiers to distribute death and to force civilized peoples to a form of life that they 
distinctly abhor. When all the possible stages of negotiation and mediation are 
bypassed, and when the threat is made to use atomic arms to obtain concrete 
demands, whether these are justified or not, it becomes clear that, in present 
circumstances, there may come into existence in a nation a situation in which 
all hope of averting war becomes vain. In this situation a war of efficacious self- 
defense against unjust attacks, which is undertaken with hope of success, can- 
not be considered illicit.2 


One can almost feel the personal agony behind the labored sentences 
(more tortured in the original than in the translation). The agony, and 
utterance itself, are born of the Pope’s reluctant realization that, as he 
had said earlier that same year, there are rulers “who except them- 
selves from the elementary laws of human society.’*! The tragedy in 
the situation is accented by his further vision that the people over 
whom these rulers stand “cannot but be the first to feel the need once 
more to form part of the human family.’ 

There is no indication that this reaffirmation of the traditional prin- 
ciple of defensive warfare, to which Pius XII was driven by the brutal 
facts of international life, extends only to wars conducted by so-called 
conventional arms. On the contrary, the Pope extended it explicitly, 
not only to atomic warfare but even to ABC warfare. One cannot there- 
fore uphold the simple statement that atomic war as such, without 
further qualifications, is morally unjustifiable, or that all use of atomic 
weapons in war is, somehow in principle, evil. 

There are, however, conditions. The basic condition has been stated: 
“One cannot, even in principle, raise the question of the liceity of ABC 
warfare except in the case in which it must be judged indispensable 
for self-defense in the conditions indicated.’’* These further condi- 
tions are simply those found in traditional doctrine. But each of them 
was sharpened to a fresh stringency by Pius XII in the light of the 
horrors of destruction and death now possible in war. 

Briefly, the war must be “imposed by an obvious and extremely 

2 Christmas Message, 1956; AAS 49 (1957) 19. 


2! Radio Broadcast, Nov. 10, 1956; AAS 48 (1956) 789. ™ Ibid. 
% Allocution to the World Medical Congress, 1954; AAS 46 (1954) 589. 
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grave injustice.’’* No minor infraction of rights will suffice, much less 
any question of national prestige. The criterion is high, namely, that 
the nation should “‘in all truth have been unjustly attacked and men- 
aced in its vital rights.’’® 

The second condition is the familiar principle of war as always the 
ultima ratio. Moreover, it is today the extremity of means in a unique 
sense, given, on the one hand, the new means of negotiation and arbi- 
tration presently available, and on the other, the depths of manifold 
agony into which recourse to the u/tima ratio may now plunge humanity 
as a whole. 

The third condition is also familiar, the principle of proportion. It 
invokes a twofoid consideration. 

First, consideration must be given to the proportion between the 
damage suffered in consequence of the perpetration of a grave injustice, 
and the damages that would be let loose by a war to repress the injus- 
tice. Pius XII laid some stress on the fact that the comparison here 
must be between realities of the moral order, and not sheerly between 
two sets of material damage and loss. The standard is not a “eudae- 
monism and utilitarianism of materialist origin,’”®* which would avoid 
war merely because it is uncomfortable, or connive at injustice simply 
because its repression would be costly. The question of proportion must 
be evaluated in more tough-minded fashion, from the viewpoint of the 
hierarchy of strictly moral values. It is not enough simply to consider 
the “sorrows and evils that flow from war.’ There are greater evils 
than the physical death and destruction wrought in war. And there 
are human goods of so high an order that immense sacrifices may have 
to be borne in their defense. By these insistences Pius XII transcended 
the vulgar pacifism of sentimentalist and materialist inspiration that 
is so common today. 

Second, Pius XII requires an estimate of another proportion, be- 
tween the evils unleashed by war and what he calls “the solid prob- 
ability of success’ in the violent repression of unjust action. The spe- 
cific attention he gives to this condition was immediately prompted by 

% [bid.; again the word used is “‘injustice,” not “aggression.” 

%5 Allocution to the World Congress of Women’s Organizations, Apr. 24, 1952; AAS 


44 (1952) 422. 
%6 Christmas Message, 1948; AAS 41 (1949) 13. ™ Ibid. % Ibid. 
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his awareness of the restiveness of the peoples who are presently cap- 
tive under unjust rule and who are tempted to believe, not without 
reason, that their rescue will require the use of force. This condition 
of probable success is not, of course, simply the statesman’s classical 
political calculus of success. It is the moral calculus that is enjoined in 
the traditional theory of rebellion against tyranny. Furthermore, Pius 
XII was careful to warn that in applying this moral calculus regard 
must be had for the tinderbox character of our world in which a spark 
may set off a conflagration.?® 

A fourth principle of traditional theory is also affirmed by Pius XII, 
the principle of limitation in the use of force. It may be a matter of 
some surprise that he gave so little emphasis and development to it, 
at least in comparison to the preponderant place that the problem 
seems to have assumed in the minds of other theorists, Catholic and 
non-Catholic. There is one formal text. After asserting the legitimacy 
of “modern total warfare,” that is, ABC warfare, under the set of 
stringent conditions already stated, he added: 


Even then every effort must be made and every means taken to avoid it, with 
the aid of international covenants, or to set limits to its use precise enough so 
that its effects will be confined to the strict exigencies of defense. In any case, 
when the employment of this means entails such an extension of the evil that 
it entirely escapes from the control of man, its use ought to be rejected as im- 
moral. Here it is no longer a question of defense against injustice and of 
the necessary safeguard of legitimate possessions, but of the annihilation, pure 
and simple, of all human life within its radius of action. This is not permitted on 
any account.*? 


This is a very general statement indeed. And it takes the issue at 
its extreme, where it hardly needs statement, since the moral decision 
cannot fail to be obvious. Who would undertake to defend on any 
grounds, including military grounds, the annihilation of all human life 
within the radius of action of an ABC war that “entirely escapes from 
the control of man’’?*! We have here an affirmation, if you will, of the 

2 Tbid., pp. 11-12. 

8° Allocution to the World Medical Congress, 1954; AAS 46 (1954) 589. 

31 Around this time (1954) there was a lot of loose and uninformed talk about weapons 
that really would go beyond human control; there was talk, for instance, of the so-called 


“cobalt bomb” and its “unlimited” powers of radioactive contamination. It is impossible 
to know what were the sources of the Pope’s scientific information. To my knowledge, he 
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rights of innocence, of the distinction between combatant and non- 
combatant. But it is an extremely broad statement. 

One finds in the earlier utterances of the Pope, when he was demon- 
strating the first thesis in the traditional doctrine of war (that war is 
an evil, the fruit of sin), much advertence to ‘‘massacres of innocent 
victims,” the killing of “infants with their mothers, the ill and infirm 
and aged,” etc. These tragedies stand high on the list of the evils of 
war. In the text cited there is no explicit return to this principle of the 
rights of innocence when it is formally a question of total nuclear war 
and the use of nuclear weapons. If there is an anomaly here, the reason 
for it may lie in the fact that the Pope was forcing himself to face the 
desperate case. And in desperate cases, in which conscience is per- 
plexed, the wise moralist is chary of the explicit and the nice, especially 
when the issue, as here, is one of social and not individual morality. 
In such cases hardly more than a Grenzmoral is to be looked for or coun- 
seled. In fact, the whole Catholic doctrine of war is hardly more than 
a Grenzmoral, an effort to establish on a minimal basis of reason a 
form of human action, the making of war, that remains always funda- 
mentally irrational.” 

Two further propositions in the general theory must be mentioned. 
The first concerns the legitimacy of defense preparations on the part 
of individual states. Their legitimacy is founded on two actual facts of 
international life. First, at the moment there does not exist what Pius 
XII constantly looked forward to-as the solution of the problem of 
war, namely, a constituted international authority possessing a monop- 
oly of the use of armed force in international affairs. Second, there 
does exist the threat of “brutal violence and lack of conscience.” In 
this factual situation, “the right to be in a posture of defense cannot 





never adverts to the qualitative distinction and radical discontinuity between low-kiloton 
and high-megaton weapons. The former are not necessarily weapons of mass destruction. 
Even the latter do not “escape from the control of man”’; their blast and fire effects, and 
their atmosphere-contamination effects, have been fairly exactly measured. 

® T am not for a moment suggesting, of course, that the principle of the rights of innocent 
life has become in any sense irrelevant to the contemporary problem of war. Still less am I 
suggesting that Pius XII modified the traditional doctrine in this respect. I am merely 
noting what I noted, scil., that this principle receives no sharp emphasis, to say the least, 
in his doctrine. There may be other reasons for this than the one that I tentatively sug- 
gested in the text above. 
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be denied, even today, to any state.’’** Here again the principle is ex- 
tremely general; it says nothing about the morality of this or that con- 
figuration of the defense establishment of a given nation. The state- 
ment does not morally validate everything that goes on at Cape 
Canaveral or at Los Alamos. 

Finally, the Pope of Peace disallowed the validity of conscientious 
objection. The occasion was the controversy on the subject, notably 
in Germany, where the resonances of a sort of anticipatory Fronterlebnis 
were giving an alarming impulse to pacifist movements. Particularly 
in question was the deposit of nuclear weapons on German soil as part 
of the NATO defense establishment. The Pope’s judgment was pre- 
mised on the legitimacy of the government, the democratic openness 
of its decisions, and the extremity of the historical necessity for making 
such defense preparations as would be adequate in the circumstances. 
He concluded that such a government is “acting in a manner that is 
not immoral” and that ‘“‘a Catholic citizen may not make appeal to his 
own conscience as ground for refusing to give his services and to fulfil 
duties fixed by law.’ This duty of armed service to the state, and 
this right of the state to arm itself for self-defense, are, he added, the 
traditional doctrine of the Church, even in latter days under Leo XIII 
and Benedict XV, when the problem of armaments and conscription 
put a pressing issue to the Christian conscience. 

The foregoing may do as a statement, at least in outline, of the tra- 
ditional doctrine on war in the form and with the modifications given 
it by the authority of the Church today. It is not particularly difficult 
to make this sort of statement. The difficulty chiefly begins after the 
statement has been made. Not that objections are raised, at least not 
in Catholic circles, against the doctrine itself as stated. What is queried 
is the usefulness of the doctrine, its relevance to the concrete actualities 
of our historical moment. I shall conclude with some comments on 
this issue. 

I think that the tendency to query the uses of the Catholic doctrine 
on war initially rises from the fact that it has for so long not been used, 
even by Catholics. That is, it has not been made the basis for a sound 
critique of public policies and as a means for the formation of a right 

% Allocution to the Sixth International Congress of Penal Law, Oct. 3, 1953; AAS 45 


(1953) 733. 
* Christmas Message, 1956; AAS 49 (1957) 19. 
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public opinion. The classic example, of course, was the policy of “‘un- 
conditional surrender’’ during the last war. This policy clearly violated 
the requirement of the “right intention” that has always been a prin- 
ciple in the traditional doctrine of war. Yet no sustained criticism was 
made of the policy by Catholic spokesmen. Nor was any substantial 
effort made to clarify by moral judgment the thickening mood of sav- 
age violence that made possible the atrocities of Hiroshima and Nag- 
asaki. I think it is true to say that the traditional doctrine was irrel- 
evant during World War II. This is no argument against the traditional 
doctrine. The Ten Commandments do not lose their imperative rel- 
evance by reason of the fact that they are violated. But there is place 
for an indictment of all of us who failed to make the tradition relevant. 

The initial relevance of the traditional doctrine today lies in its 
value as the solvent of false dilemmas. Our fragmentized culture seems 
to be the native soil of this fallacious and dangerous type of thinking. 
There are, first of all, the two extreme positions, a soft sentimental 
pacifism and a cynical hard realism. Both of these views, which are 
also “feelings,” are formative factors in the moral climate of the mo- 
ment. Both of them are condemned by the traditional doctrine as false 
and pernicious. The problem is to refute by argument the false antin- 
omy between war and morality that they assert in common, though in 
different ways. The further and more difficult problem is to purify the 
public climate of the miasma that emanates from each of them and 
tends to smother the public conscience. 

A second false dilemma has threatened to dominate the argument 
on national defense in Germany. It sloganized itself thus: “Lieber rot 
als tot.” It has made the same threat in England, where it has been 
developed in a symposium by twenty-three distinguished Englishmen 
entitled, The Fearful Choice: A Debate on Nuclear Policy. The choice, 
of course, is between the desperate alternatives, either universal atomic 
death or complete surrender to Communism. The Catholic mind, 
schooled in the traditional doctrine of war and peace, rejects the dan- 
gerous fallacy involved in this casting up of desperate alternatives. 
Hidden beneath the fallacy is an abdication of the moral reason and a 
craven submission to some manner of technological or historical deter- 


It is not, of course, that the traditional doctrine rejects the extreme 
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alternatives as possibilities. Anything in history is possible. Moreover, 
on grounds of the moral principle of proportion the doctrine supports 
the grave recommendation of the greatest theorist of war in modern 
times, von Klausewitz: ‘“We must therefore familiarize ourselves with 
the thought of an honorable defeat.’ Conversely, the doctrine con- 
demns the hysteria that swept Washington in August when the Senate 
voted, eighty-two to two, to deny government funds to any person or 
institution who ever proposes or actually conducts any study regarding 
the “surrender of the government of the U.S.’’* “Losing,” said von 
Klausewitz, “is a function of winning,” thus stating in his own military 
idiom the moral calculus prescribed by traditional moral doctrine. The 
moralist agrees with the military theorist that the essence of a military 
situation is uncertainty. And when he requires, with Pius XII, a solid 
probability of success as a moral ground for a legitimate use of arms, 
he must reckon with the possibility of failure and be prepared to accept 


85 When “Washington” thinks of “surrender,” it apparently can think only of “un- 
conditional” surrender. Thus does the demonic specter of the past hover over us, as a 
still imperious rector harum tenebrarum. Thus patriotism, once the last refuge of the scoun- 
drel, now has become the first refuge of the fool. It is folly not to foresee that the United 
States may be laid in ruins by a nuclear attack; the folly is compounded by a decision not 
to spend any money on planning what to do after that not impossible event. There is 
no room today for the heroic romanticism of the apocryphal utterance, “The Old Guard 
dies but never surrenders.” Even Victor Hugo did not put this line on the lips of Cambronne; 
he simply had him say, “Merde.” For all its vulgarity, this was a far more sensible remark 
in the circumstances. For my part, I am impressed by the cold rationality of Soviet military 
thought as described by Raymond L. Garthoff, Soviet Strategy in the Nuclear Age (New 
York, 1958): “The fundamental Soviet objectives which determine political and military 
strategies may be concisely summarized in one: Advance the power of the Soviet Union 
in whatever ways are most expedient so long as the survival of the Soviet power itself is 
not endangered” (p. 5). For the Soviet Union survival is not an issue in war; for us it is 
the only issue. In Soviet thought military action is subordinate to political aims; with us 
military action creates its own aims, and there is only one, “victory,” scil., unconditional 
surrender. “The Soviet strategic concept, in the thermonuclear era as before, is founded 
on the belief that the primary objective of military operations is the destruction of hostile 
military forces, and not the annihilation of the economic and population resources of the 
enemy. Thus the Soviets continue to adhere to the classical military strategic concept, 
while contemporary American views often diverge sharply from this traditional stand”’ 
(pp. 71-72). Finally, Soviet policy envisages the “long war’ even after a massive exchange 
of thermonuclear weapons (pp. 87-91). With us, if deterrence fails, and this massive 
exchange occurs, that is the end; we have no policy after that, except stubbornly to main- 
tain that it is up to the enemy, and not us, to surrender—unconditionally. There is no little 
irony in the fact that the Communist enemy seems to understand better than we do the 
traditional doctrine on the uses of force. 
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it. But this is a moral decision, worthy of a man and of a civilized na- 
tion. It is a free, morally motivated, and responsible act, and therefore 
it inflicts no stigma of dishonor. It is not that ‘“‘weary resignation,’’** 
condemned by Pius XII, which is basic to the inner attitude of the 
theorists of the desperate alternatives, no matter which one they argue 
for or accept. 

On the contrary, the single inner attitude which is nourished by the 
traditional doctrine is a will to peace, which, in the extremity, bears 
within itself a will to enforce the precept of peace by arms. But this 
will to arms is a moral will; for it is identically a will to justice. It is 
formed under the judgment of reason. And the first alternative con- 
templated by reason, as it forms the will to justice through the use of 
force, is not the possibility of surrender, which would mean the victory 
of injustice. This is the ultimate extremity, beyond even the extremity 
of war itself. Similarly, the contrary alternative considered by reason 
is not a general annihilation, even of the enemy. This would be worse 
than injustice; it would be sheer folly. In a word, a debate on nuclear 
policy that is guided by the traditional doctrine of war does not move 
between the desperate alternatives of surrender or annihilation. If it 
means simply an honorable defeat, surrender may be morally tolerable; 
but it is not to be tolerated save on a reasonable calculus of propor- 
tionate moral costs. In contrast, annihilation is on every count morally 
intolerable; it is to be averted at all costs, that is, at the cost of every 
effort, in every field, that the spirit of man can put forth. 

Precisely here the proximate and practical value, use, and relevance 
of the traditional doctrine begin to appear. Its remote value may lie 
in its service as a standard of casuistry on various kinds of war.* Its 
remote value certainly lies in its power to form the public conscience 
and to clarify the climate of moral opinion in the midst of today’s inter- 
national conflict. But its proximate value is felt at the crucial point 
where the moral and political orders meet. Primarily, its value resides 
in its capacity to set the right terms for rational debate on public poli- 


36 Christmas Message, 1948; AAS 41 (1949) 13. 

37 T use the subjunctive because I do not know how many wars in history would stand 
up under judgment by the traditional norms, or what difference it made at the time whether 
they did or not. 
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cies bearing on the problem of war and peace in this age,** characterized 
by international conflict and by advanced technology. This is no mean 
value, if you consider the damage that is being presently done by argu- 
ment carried on in the wrong terms. 

The traditional doctrine disqualifies as irrelevant and dangerous the 
false dilemmas of which I have spoken. It also rejects the notion that 
the big problem is to “abolish war” or “ban the bomb.” It is true that 
the traditional doctrine on war looks forward to its own disappearance 
as a chapter in Catholic moral theology. The effort of the moral reason 
to fit the use of violence into the objective order of justice is paradox- 
ical enough; but the paradox is heightened when this effort takes place 
at the interior of the Christian religion of love. In any case, the prin- 
ciples of the doctrine themselves make clear that our historical mo- 
ment is not destined to see a moral doctrine of war discarded as unnec- 
essary. War is still the possibility, not to be exorcised even by prayer 
and fasting. The Church does not look immediately to the abolition of 
war. Her doctrine still seeks to fulfil its triple traditional function: to 
condemn war as evil, to limit the evils it entails, and to humanize its 
conduct as far as possible. 

In the light of the traditional doctrine and in the no less necessary 
light of the facts of international life and technological development 
today, what are the right terms for argument on public policy? These 
are readily reached by a dialectical process, an alternation between 
principle and fact. The doctrine asserts, in principle, that force is still 
the ultima ratio in human affairs, and that its use in extreme circum- 
stances may be morally obligatory ad repellendam iniuriam. The facts 

%T am not sure that one should talk today in these categories, ‘war and/or peace,” 
leaving unexamined the question just what their validity is as moral and political categories. 
The basic fallacy is to suppose that “war” and “peace” are two discontinuous and incom- 
mensurable worlds of existence and universes of discourse, each with its own autonomous 
set of rules, “peace” being the world of “morality” and “war’’ being the world of ‘‘evil,”’ 
in such wise that there is no evil as long as there is peace and no morality as soon as there 
is war. This is a common American assumption. Moreover, it would help greatly to attend 
to the point made by Mr. Philip C. Jessup that we live today in an “intermediate state” 
between peace and war; he contends that, “if one were accustomed to the idea of inter- 
mediacy, it can be argued that the likelihood of ‘total war’ could be diminished. . . . The 
basic question is whether our concepts, our terminology, our law have kept pace with 


the evolution of international affairs” (American Journal of International Law 48 [1954] 
98 ff.). 
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assert that today this ultima ratio takes the form of nuclear force, whose 
use remains possible and may prove to be necessary, lest a free field 
be granted to brutal violence and lack of conscience. The doctrine as- 
serts that the use of nuclear force must be limited, the principle of limi- 
tation being the exigencies of legitimate defense against injustice. Thus 
the terms of public debate are set in two words, “limited war.” All 
other terms of argument are fanciful or fallacious. (I assume here that 
the argument is to be cast primarily in political terms, only secondarily 
in military terms; for armed force is never more than a weapon of pol- 
icy, a weapon of last resort.) 

I shall not attempt to construct the debate itself. But two points 
may be made. First, there are those who say that the limitation of 
nuclear war, or any war, is today impossible, for a variety of reasons— 
technical, political, etc. In the face of this position, the traditional doc- 
trine simply asserts again, ““The problem today is limited war.” But 
notice that the assertion is on a higher plane than that of sheer fact. 
It is a moral proposition, or better, a moral imperative. In other words, 
since nuclear war may be a necessity, it must be made a possibility. 
Its possibility must be created. And the creation of its possibility re- 
quires a work of intelligence, and the development of manifold action, 
on a whole series of policy levels—political (foreign and domestic), 
diplomatic, military, technological, scientific, fiscal, etc., with the im- 
portant inclusion of the levels of public opinion and public education. 
To say that the possibility of limited war cannot be created by intelli- 
gence and energy, under the direction of a moral imperative, is to 
succumb to some sort of determinism in human affairs. 

My second point is that the problem of limited war would seem to 
require solution in two stages. One stage consists in the construction 
of a sort of “model” of the limited war. This is largely a problem in 
conceptual analysis. Its value consists in making clear the requirements 
of limited war in terms of policy on various levels.*® Notably it makes 
clear that a right order must prevail among policies. It makes clear, 

* The most significant attempt in this direction was made by Henry A. Kissinger, 
Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy (New York, 1957). The validity of his theories on 
limited war (chaps. 5-7) has been contested on technical and other grounds. The more 
permanent value of the book may lie in its convincing argument that a vacuum of doctrine, 


military as well as moral, lies at the heart of the whole vast defense establishment of the 
U.S. (cf. chap. 12 and passim). 
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for instance, that the limitation of war becomes difficult or impossible 
if fiscal policy assumes the primacy over armament policy, or if arm- 
ament policy assumes the primacy over military policy, or if military 
policy assumes the primacy over foreign policy in the political sense. 
The second stage is even more difficult. It centers on a guaestio facti. 
The fact is that the international conflict, in its ideological as in its 
power dimension, comes to concrete expression in certain localized situ- 
ations, each of which has its own peculiarities. The question then is, 
where and under what circumstances is the irruption of violence pos- 
sible or likely, and how is the limitation of the conflict to be effected 
in these circumstances, under regard of political intentions, as con- 
trolling of military necessities im situ. The answer to this question is 
what is meant by the formulation of policy. Policy is the hand of the 
practical reason set firmly upon the course of events. Policy is what a 
nation does in this or that given situation. In the concreteness of pol- 
icy, therefore, the assertion of the possibility of limited war is finally 
made, and made good. Policy is the meeting-place of the world of power 
and the world of morality, in which there takes place the concrete rec- 
onciliation of the duty of success that rests upon the statesman and 
the duty of justice that rests upon the civilized nation that he serves. 
I am thus led to one final comment on the problem of war. It may 
be that the classical doctrine of war needs more theoretical elaboration 
in order to relate it more effectively to the unique conflict that agi- 
tates the world today, in contrast with the older historical conflicts 
upon which the traditional doctrine sought to bear, and by which in 
turn it was shaped.*° In any case, another work of the reflective intelli- 
gence and study is even more badly needed. I shall call it a politico- 
moral analysis of the divergent and particular conflict-situations that 
have arisen or are likely to arise in the international scene as problems 
4 Tt may be that Jessup’s “basic question” (cf. supra n. 36) may legitimately be raised 
in connection with the theory of the just war as fashioned by later Scholasticism. There is 
always room for a respectful inquiry, whether a proposed “doctrine” is really the tradition 
or only an opinio recepta. What troubled Vanderpol now troubles others, scil., the subtle 
impact on the traditional doctrine exerted by the modern concept of the sovereign national 
state. It might be argued that the traditional doctrine has not absorbed this impact without 
damage to itself. (The same argument, incidentally, might be made with regard to the 
traditional doctrine on Church-State relations.) In this connection cf. J. T. Delos, “A 


Sociology of Modern War and the Theory of the Just War,” Cross Currents 8 (1958) 
248-66. 
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in themselves and as manifestations of the underlying crisis of our 
times. It is in these particular situations that war actually becomes a 
problem. It is in the midst of their dense materiality that the guaestio 
iuris finally rises. To answer it is the function of the moralist, the pro- 
fessional or the citizen moralist. His answer will never be more than 
an act of prudence, a practical judgment informed by principle. But 
he can give no answer at all to the guaestio iuris until the quaestio facti 
has been answered. From the point of view of the problem of war and 
morality the same need appears that has been descried elsewhere in 
what concerns the more general problem of politics and morality.“ I 
mean the need of a far more vigorous cultivation of politico-moral 
science, with close attention to the enormous impact of technological 
developments on the moral order as well as on the political order. 
The whole concept of force has undergone a rapid and radical trans- 
formation, right in the midst of history’s most acute political crisis. 
One consequence of these two related developments was emphasized 
by Panel Two, “International Security: The Military Aspect,” of the 
Special Studies Project of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund: “The over- 
all United States strategic concept lags behind developments in tech- 
nology and in the world political situation.”“ This vacuum of military 
doctrine greatly troubled the members of the panel. But I know from 
my own association with the Special Studies Project that they were 
even more troubled by another vacuum in contemporary thought, scil., 
the absence of an over-all political-moral doctrine with regard to the 
uses of force. This higher doctrine is needed to give moral sense and 
political direction to a master strategic concept. “Power without a 
sense of direction,” they said, ‘“‘may drain life of its meaning, if it does 
not destroy humanity altogether.”’“* This sense of direction cannot be 
found in technology; of itself, technology tends toward the exploitation 
of scientific possibilities simply because they are possibilities. Power 
can be invested with a sense of direction only by moral principles. It 
is the function of morality to command the use of power, to forbid it, 
to limit it; or, more in general, to define the ends for which power may 
or must be used and to judge the circumstances of its use. But moral 
principles cannot effectively impart this sense of direction to power 
until they have first, as it were, passed through the order of politics; 


“ Cf. F. A. Hermens, “Politics and Ethics,” Thought 29 (1954) 32-50. 
@ New York Times, January 6, 1958, p. 20, col. 1.  Ibid., col. 2. 
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that is, until they have first become incarnate in public policy. It is 
public policy in all its varied concretions that must be “moralized” (to 
use an abused word in its good sense). This is the primary need of the 
moment. For my part, I am not confident that it is being met.“ 


“ Bibliographies on the military aspects of the problem may be found in Kissinger 
(op. cit.) andin Garthoff (op. cit.); also in R. A. Preston, S. F. Wise, H. O. Werner, Men in 
Arms: A History of Warfare and its Interrelationships with Western Society (New York, 
1956). The older Catholic books are still the best, though not good enough: e.g., J. Eppstein, 
The Catholic Tradition of the Law of Nations (London, 1935); L. Sturzo, The International 
Community and the Right of War (New York, 1930). The most significant wartime study 
of a particular problem was by John C. Ford, “The Morality of Obliteration Bombing,” 
THEOLOGICAL StupiEs 5 (1944) 261-309. The periodical literature in recent years has 
been rather meager; the following is a selection of the more useful articles: A. Gunther, 
“Der Papst iiber den Krieg,” Benediktinische Monatschrift 34 (1958) 279-86; G. Gundlach, 
S.J., “Der Papst und der Krieg,” Stimmen der Zeit 159 (1957) 378-83; L. C., “Le Vatican 
et la seconde guerre mondiale,” Ami du clergé 66 (1956) 61-64; A. Tillet, “Guerre et paix,” 
Ami du clergé 65 (1955) 290-96, 585-92; A. Tillet, ““Pie XII et la paix,” Ami du clergé 65 
(1955) 713-17; M. Vaussard, “L’Eglise catholique, la guerre et la paix,” Nouvelle revue 
théologique 75 (1953) 951-64; C. Pepler, O.P., “War in Tradition and Today,” Blackfriars 
35 (1954) 62-69; P. Zamayén, O.F.M.Cap., ““Moralidad de la guerra en nuestros dias y 
en lo porvenir,” Salmanticensis 2 (1955) 42-79; John C. Ford, S.J., “The Hydrogen Bomb- 
ing of Cities,” Theology Digest 5 (1957) 6-9; John R. Connery, S.J., “Morality of Nuclear 
Armament,” Theology Digest 5 (1957) 9-12; R. Rémond, “Le conflit et la guerre devant 
histoire,” Vie intellectuelle 26 (1955) 33-48; A. Messineo, S.J., “La comunita internazi- 
onale e il diritto di guerra,” Civiltéd cattolica 106/1 (1955) 72-76; J. M. Todd, “Just Wars 
and Christian Peace,” Irish Ecclesiastical Record 83 (1955) 27-40; I. Hislop, O.P., and 
L. Bright, O.P., “The Morality of Nuclear War,” Blackfriars 37 (1956) 100-117; T. E. 
Murray, “Rational Nuclear Armament,” Ordnance 41 (1956) 220-23; “Statement on 
Atomic Tests and Disarmament,” Ecumenical Review 10 (1957) 70-72; J. Moretti, “Les 
effets des armes atomiques,” Etudes 296 (1958) 353-60; P. Vogelsanger, ‘“Christlicher 
Atomstreik? Antwort an Helmut Gollwitzer,” Reformatio 7 (1958) 503-21, 596-608; J. 
Thibaud, “Le projet de pool atomique et les Etats-Unis d’Europe,” Angelicum 33 (1956) 
267-86; K. Peters, “Probleme der Atomaufriistung,” Hochland 51 (1958) 12-25; W. San- 
dell, “The Church and Nuclear Warfare,” Church Quarterly Review 159 (1958) 256-65; 
T. D. Roberts, “Nuclear Dilemma,” Month 19 (1958) 282-86; A. Auer, ‘““Atombombe 
und Naturrecht,” Neue Ordnung 12 (1958) 256-66; K. Schmidthiis, “Atomwaffen und 
Gewissen,”’ Wort und Wahrheit 13 (1958) 405-24; “Ist die Atomriistung Siinde?’’, Orien- 
tierung 22 (1958) 115-19; J. B. Hirschmann, “Kann atomare Verteidigung sittlich gerecht- 
fertigt sein?”, Stimmen der Zeit 160 (1958) 284-96; A. Buzzard, “Limiting War,” Cross 
Currents 8 (1958) 97-101; “La guerre,” Lumiére et vie, no. 38 (1958) (a symposium with 
articles by J.-Y. Jolif, O.P., A. Brunet, O.P., G. Matagrin, and M.-D. Chenu, O.P.); H. 
de Riedmatten, O.P., “Christians and International Institutions,’ Blackfriars 38 (1957) 
498-508; P. M. Zammit, O.P., “The Need of International Society,”” Thomist 18 (1955) 
71-87; D. Morton, “Morality in International Relations,” Blackfriars 36 (1955) 108-13; 
H. Schwann, ‘‘Politische Ethik,” Orientierung 22 (1958) 87-90. 

A comprehensive bibliography on limited war, compiled by the staff of the Army 
library, was recently published as Department of the Army Pamphlet 20-60. 











THE AMBROSIAN ORIGIN OF ST. AUGUSTINE’S 
THEOLOGY OF THE IMAGE OF GOD IN MAN 


GERALD A. McCOOL, S.J. 
Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N.Y. 


N RECENT years the theology of the image and likeness of God in 

the human soul has drawn the attention of a number of distin- 
guished patrologists. A series of important monographs has appeared 
in which the use of this theme by Clement of Alexandria,’ Origen,? 
Irenaeus,’ Athanasius,‘ Gregory of Nyssa, Cyril of Alexandria,* and 
others has been subjected to detailed and careful analysis. The diverse 
sources of the patristic theology of the soul as the image of God—the 
Old and New Testaments and the philosophies of Plato, of the Stoics,’ 
and even of Heraclitus*—have been painstakingly brought to light, 
and the important place that the metaphysics of the soul as the image 
and likeness of God was given in the ascetical and mystical theology 
of the Greek Fathers has been carefully explained. Recently, as was 
to be expected, the interest of scholars in this theme has led to further 
research in the works of the Latin Fathers, especially in those of St. 
Augustine where its role is of such great doctrinal and historical im- 
portance. The publication of Heijke’s monograph on the image of God 
in the works of Augustine exclusive of De trinitate® has made a valuable 
contribution to the growing literature on this topic, which will soon 
be complemented by Somers’ companion study of the image of God in 

1A. Mayer, Das Bild Gottes im Menschen nach Clemens von Alexandrien (Rome, 1942). 

2 Pierre Crouzel, Théologie de l'image de Dieu chez Origéne (Paris, 1956). 

3E. Peterson, “L’Immagine di Dio in S. Ireneo,” Scuola cattolica 69 (1941) 46-54. 

* Régis Bernard, L’Image de Dieu d’aprés saint Athanase (Paris, 1952). 

® Roger Leys, L’Image de Dieu chez saint Grégoire de Nysse (Brussels, 1951); Hubert 
Merki, ‘OMOIONZIZ CEQ: Von der platonischen Angleichung an Gott sur Gottéhnlichkeit bei 
Gregor von Nyssa (Fribourg, 1952). 

6 Walter J. Burghardt, The Image of God in Man according to Cyril of Alexandria (Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Woodstock, Md., 1957). 

7 Cf. Crouzel, op. cit., and Merki, op. cit. 

* Pierre Valentin, “Héraclite et Clément d’Alexandrie,” Recherches de science religieuse 
46 (1958) 27-59. 

*J. Heijke, “Zmago Dei in the Works of Saint Augustine (Exclusive of De trinitate),” 
Folia, Special Supplement, 1956. 
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De trinitate, the Augustinian work in which it is given its richest 
theological development.!° 

The extension of scholarly interest to the Augustinian development 
of the theology of the image of God in man naturally raises the ques- 
tion of its connection with the image theology of the Greek Fathers. 
In their works it was an amalgam of scriptural and philosophical ele- 
ments which had received its first Christian formulation in the Alex- 
andrian Platonism of Clement and Origen. In Augustine’s theology 
of the image of God we discover a similar blending of Platonic philos- 
ophy and the truths of revelation. Was Augustine the originator of an 
independent theological synthesis, or did he simply take over and 
develop the Eastern image theology which had its roots in the works of 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen? 

The latter possibility poses an interesting problem concerning the 
sources of Augustine’s theology of the divine image in the human 
soul. If it was derived from the older Greek synthesis, when did Augus- 
tine discover the image theology of Alexandria and to whom is he 
indebted for his knowledge of it? There are indications in his early 
works from which an answer to these questions can be drawn. Even 
in the dialogues written at Cassiciacum, Augustine’s theology of the 
image of God in the soul has already taken form. It is a synthesis in 
which the Christian Platonism of the Alexandrians is smoothly blended 
with elements taken from the Neoplatonism of Plotinus. That a 
catechumen recently introduced to the study of philosophy should 
have discovered the image theology of Alexandria and skilfully com- 
bined it with Plotinian metaphysics as a result of his personal reflec- 
tion is not a very plausible hypothesis. Nor is there any necessity to 
propose it. For, as will appear in the course of this article, Augustine 
claims no personal credit for his theology of the image of God in man. 
On the contrary, as we shall see, he openly admits that it is a doctrine 
which he had often heard expounded in the discourses of St. Ambrose. 

A few years ago the suggestion that Ambrose was the source from 
which Augustine first drew his knowledge of the theology of the 
image of God would not have been well received. The early works of 

10 Herman Somers, “Jmago Dei in Saint Augustine’s De trinitate,” Folia, Special Supple- 
ment (In preparation). 
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Augustine are strongly influenced by the Neoplatonism of Plotinus. 
At one time, in fact, it was even suggested that Augustine had been 
converted to Neoplatonism before his definitive conversion to Chris- 
tianity and that the dialogues written at Cassiciacum give testimony 
to this intermediate stage of his intellectual evolution.“ Whatever 
Ambrose’s personal influence on Augustine might have been, he could 
not have exerted any important influence on the composition of his 
early works. Ambrose knew the Scriptures thoroughly; he was well 
acquainted with the works of Origen; but he was hostile to philosophy 
and knew little or nothing about Plotinus.” If the main outlines of 
the Augustinian theology of the divine image could be discerned in the 
dialogues written at Cassiciacum, and if in those dialogues it was 
formulated in a metaphysical framework taken from Plotinus, then 
it could not have been derived in its entirety from the writings or dis- 
courses of Ambrose. Nemo dat quod non habet. 

Today, however, such an a priori exclusion of Ambrosian influence 
from the early works of Augustine is no longer possible. Courcelle has 
discovered in De Isaac and in De bono mortis, two Ambrosian sermons 
preached in 386, the year of Augustine’s conversion, extensive citations 
of Enneads 1, 6; 1, 7; 3, 5.% Hadot has discovered in the same dis- 
courses extensive citations of Enn. 1, 8, and 4, 8. He has also unearthed 
further citations of Enn. 1,6, and 1,7. Solignac has uncovered in 
De Jacob, another Ambrosian sermon contemporaneous with De Isaac 
and De bono mortis, a third series of extensive Plotinian citations. In 
this case the citations are all of Enn. 1, 4."5 At times they are practi- 
cally literal translations of Plotinus. Not only are the three Ambrosian 


11 This was the thesis of Prosper Alfaric’s famous book, L’ Evolution intellectuelle de saint 
Augustin (Paris, 1918). The evidence against this theory is ably presented by Charles 
Boyer, Christianisme et Néo-Platonisme dans la formation de saint Augustin (2nd ed.; 
Rome, 1953). 

12 Etienne Gilson, La philosophie au moyen-Gge (Paris, 1944) p. 112: “Ambroise savait 
le grec; il a longuement étudié Philon et Origéne . . . mais il ne s’est pas . . . laissé entrainer 
au moindre approfondissement métaphysique du texte sacré. Ambroise ne pensait aucun 
bien des philosophes.” 

18 Cf. Pierre Courcelle, Recherches sur les Confessions de saint Augustin (Paris, 1950) 
pp. 93-138. 

4 Cf. P, Hadot, “Platon et Plotin dans trois sermons de saint Ambroise,” Revue des 
études latines 34 (1956) 202-20. 

46 Cf. Aimé Solignac, “(Nouveaux paralléles entre saint Ambroise et Plotin,” Archives 
de philosophie 19 (1955-56) 148-56. 
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sermons filled with Plotinian citations; they reveal their author’s 
acquaintance with other Platonic philosophers as well. Hadot has 
found in De Isaac and in De bono mortis citations of the Phaedo and 
the Phaedrus. He suggests that their source may have been the De 
regressu animae of Porphyry.'* Moreover, Courcelle is convinced that 
Ambrose was acquainted with Neoplatonism not only through the 
Enneads of Plotinus but through the works of Porphyry and even 
through those of Macrobius."” O’Meara, though not completely in 
agreement with Courcelle’s ideas about the intellectual influence of 
Ambrose on Augustine, is perfectly willing to concede that Courcelle’s 
“invaluable contribution” to the solution of the problem of Augustine 
and Neoplatonism has been “the demonstration that Ambrose, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, was preaching Christianity in terms mark- 
edly Neo-Platonic.”* It is now certain that Augustine could have 
found in the works of Ambrose at the time of his conversion a synthesis 
of Christian revelation and the Neoplatonism of Plotinus. There was 
never any question about Ambrose’s familiarity with Origen. Could 
not Augustine, then, have found in the discourses of Ambrose the 
synthesis of the image theology of Alexandria and the Neoplatonism 
of Plotinus which appears in his early works? 

The surmise that Ambrose might be the source of Augustine’s 
theology of the image of God is given further support by Courcelle’s 
discovery that in the former’s Hexaemeron we have the sermons to 
which Augustine listened eagerly during the Holy Week of the year 
386. Palanque had already proven that the Hexaemeron is a series of 
nine sermons preached on six consecutive days during Holy Week, but 
he had placed them in the year 387. Courcelle, however, has shown 
that their true date is the year 386,?° and Palanque has admitted that 
Courcelle’s date is the correct one.”! In his Confessions Augustine 
tells us that after St. Monica’s arrival in Milan he accompanied her 

16 Cf. Hadot, art. cit. 

17 Cf. Pierre Courcelle, “Nouveaux aspects du platonisme chez saint Ambroise,” Revue 
des études latines 34 (1956) 220-39. 

18 John J. O’Meara, “Augustine and Neo-Platonism,” Recherches augustiniennes 1, 
100-101. 

Cf. Jean-Rémy Palanque, Saint Ambroise et l’empire romain (Paris, 1933) p. 519. 

% Cf. Courcelle, Recherches, pp. 101-2. 


*t Courcelle cites Palanque’s article in Revue d’histoire de V église en France; cf. his “Nou- 
veaux aspects,” p. 234, n. 8. 
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each Sunday to the sermons of Ambrose.” Through those discourses 
many of the young rhetorician’s prejudices against the Catholic faith 
were dissipated. Listening to them he learned for the first time of the 
spiritual nature of the divine substance; God is in no way like our 
corporeal nature. This fact became evident to Augustine through 
Ambrose’s exegesis of Gn 1:26: “Faciamus hominem ad imaginem et 
similitudinem nostram.’”* The Hexaemeron sermons concern them- 
selves at times with Manichean difficulties. The ninth sermon con- 
tains a long excursus on Gn 1:26. The nature of the divine being, the 
problem of evil, the divine image in man: these are the problems whose 
solution Augustine attributes to the preaching of Ambrose in the 
period before his acceptance of the faith. The Ambrosian sermons 
which dealt most thoroughly with these topics during that period are 
the nine sermons of the Hexaemeron. From this fact Courcelle con- 
cludes that Augustine was an attentive member of the congregation 
when they were delivered in Holy Week of the year 386.% Before 
Augustine wrote the first of his philosophical works at Cassiciacum, 
he had listened to an Ambrosian exposition of the significance of the 
image of God in the human soul. 

De Isaac, De bono mortis, and De Jacob, the sermons in which Am- 
brose’s dependence on Plotinus is so evident, were also preached in the 
year 386. One of these sermons, De Isaac, deals with the soul’s ascent 
to wisdom and beatitude. In the image theology of Alexandria, that 
ascent was associated with the soul’s acquisition of the greatest like- 
ness to God of which it was capable. In the year 386 Augustine was 
concerned about the problem of man’s creation according to the divine 
image. Ambrose’s sermons, he assures us, were of great assistance to 
him in his difficulties. Could those admissions mean that Augustine 
discovered in the Ambrosian homilies preached at that time a theo- 
logical exposition of the divine image and likeness in the human soul 
in which the traditional Christian Platonism of Alexandria was given 
a new expression in concepts borrowed from the Enneads? 

The sermons of Ambrose did in fact propose a theology of the image 

2 Cf. Confessiones 6, 3 (CSEL 33, 117): “omni die dominico.” 

% Cf. ibid. (CSEL 33, 117-18): “Ubi vero etiam conperi ad imaginem tuam hominem a 
te factum ab spiritalibus filiis tuis, quos de matre catholica per gratiam regenerasti, non 


sic intellegi, ut humani corporis forma determinatum crederent atque cogitarent. .. .” 
™ Cf. Courcelle, Recherches, pp. 98-102. 
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and likeness of God in which Plotinus’ metaphysics had been adapted 
to the exigencies of the Christian Platonism of Alexandria. Augustine 
could have discovered it if he listened carefully to the instructions of 
Ambrose. The latter gives his exegesis of Gn 1:26 in the seventh chapter 
of Hexaemeron 6. Its dependence on Origen’s Homilies on Genesis is 
unconcealed. The divine image in the human soul is described in 
words taken from Origen’s thirteenth homily on Genesis. The image 
is a beautiful supernatural eikdn painted by the Son of God. So great 
is the power and efficacy of the divine Artist that the eikén can never 
be completely destroyed, although its beauty may be covered over by 
the image of the earthly man which the soul puts on through sin.” 


25 Cf. Hexaemeron 6, 7, 42 (CSEL 32/1, 233-34): “Illa est enim plena sapientiae, plena 
pietatis atque justitiae, quoniam omnis virtus a Deo est... . Illa anima a Deo pingitur, 
quae habet in se virtutum gratiam renitentem splendoremque pietatis. Illa anima bene 
picta est, in qua elucet divinae operationis effigies, illa anima bene picta est, in qua est 
splendor gloriae et paternae imago substantiae. Secundum hanc imaginem, quae refulget, 
pictura pretiosa est. Secundum hanc imaginem Adam ante peccatum, sed ubi lapsus est, 
deposuit imaginem caelestis, sumpsit terrestris effigiem.” The soul in the splendor of grace 
is filled with wisdom, piety, and justice because it is an image in whom its divine exemplar 
dwells. That exemplar is the Word of God, the Splendor of the Father’s glory and the 
Image of His substance. This becomes even more evident as Ambrose continues the de- 
velopment of his theme. “‘Non est ergo ad imaginem Dei in qua Deus semper est? Sed 
audi quia ad imaginem Dei. Dicit enim apostolus: ‘nos itaque omnes revelata facie gloriam 
Dei speculantes ad eamdem imaginem reformamur a gloria in gloriam sicut a Domini 
spiritu’ ” (ibid. 6, 8, 45 [CSEL 32/1, 236]). Christ the Son of God is the Divine Image to 
whose similitude the soul must reform itself, as St. Paul says, if it is to reach perfection 
and beatitude. 

Ambrose’s dependence upon Origen is clearly manifested by the following texts from 
Hom. in Gen. 1 and 13, which have come down to us only in Latin translation: “Haec 
ergo imago est, de qua dicebat pater ad filium: ‘faciamus homines ad imaginem et simili- 
tudinem nostram.’ Filius Dei est pictor huius imaginis. Et quia talis et tantus est pictor, 
imago eius obscurari per incuriam potest, deleri per malitiam non potest. Manet enim 
semper imago Dei, licet tu tibi ipse superducas ‘imaginem terreni’ ” (13, 4 [GCS 29, 119]). 
“Non enim dixit quia: fecit Deus hominem ad imaginem aut similitudinem suam, sed: 
‘ad imaginem Dei fecit eum.’ Quae est ergo alia imago Dei, ad cuius imaginis similitudinem 
factus est homo, nisi Salvator noster, qui est ‘primogenitus omnis creaturae,’ de quo 
scriptum est quia sit ‘splendor aeterni luminis, et figura expressa substantiae Dei’?” (1, 
13 [GCS 29, 16-17]). “Quicumque ergo veniunt ad eum [Salvatorem nostrun] et rationa- 
bilis imaginis participes effici student . . . renovantur cotidie ‘ad imaginem eius, qui fecit 
eos...’ ” (ibid.). For a detailed exposition of the Origenian doctrines of the imago caelestis 
and the imago terrestris in the passage from Hexaemeron 6, 7, 42 cited above, cf. Crouzel, 
op. cit., pp. 182-88. Crouzel gives a long exposition of Origen’s theology of Christ, the 
Word of God and the Image of the Father, in the second section of his book; cf. pp. 71- 
142. 
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The image in its original, perfect state was, therefore, a work of grace, 
but there is an element in it which belongs to nature. Its supernatural 
luster may be concealed by the image of the unregenerate earthly 
man of whom Paul speaks in 1 Cor 16:49, but the mous still remains 
an image which can be restored by grace to its lost supernatural beauty. 
Ambrose gives a more detailed description of its nature in words very 
similar to those employed by Origen in his first homily on Genesis. 
The divine image is found in the nous,”* the true, interior man; it is an 
image of the Word of God, Christ, our Redeemer, whom Paul has 
called the first-born of every creature (Col 1:15). The Word Himself 
is an image, for He is the perfect Image in whom the Father is ever 
present. That is the meaning of our Lord’s remark to St. Philip that 
whoever sees Him sees the Father also (Jn 14:9); for He is in the 
Father and the Father is in Him according to the metaphysics of the 
image and its exemplar; and thus whoever truly sees the image must 
see the exemplar also.” The human soul according to the Hexaemeron 
is an image of the perfect Image who is the Word of God. Fallen by 
sin, it must be restored by grace to the supernatural beauty which is 
its perfect state. 

The soul’s return to the state of perfect godlikeness is described in 
De Isaac. This sermon is essentially a commentary on the Canticle 
of Canticles and treats of the theology of the soul’s ascent to union 
with the Word of God. The highest part of the soul, the mous, must 
turn its gaze away from the objects of the sensible universe and con- 
template its own interior. Only thus will it truly learn to know itself. 

%6 Cf. Hexaemeron 6, 8, 45 (CSEL 32/1, 235-36): “Non ergo caro potest esse ad imagi- 
nem Dei, sed anima nostra, quae libera est... . Ea igitur est ad imaginem Dei quae non 
corporeo aestimatur, sed mentis vigore....’’ Ambrose is once more following Origen: 
“Hunc sane hominem, quem dicit ‘ad imaginem Dei’ factum, non intelligimus corporalem. 
Non enim corporis figmentum Dei imaginem continet....Is autem, qui ‘ad imaginem 
Dei’ factus est, interior homo noster est, invisibilis et incorporalis et incorruptus atque 
immortalis” (Hom. in Gen. 1, 13 [GCS 29, 15]). “Et multo aptius anima vel homo latine 
vel graece anthropos dicitur, alterum ab humanitate, alterum ab intuendi habens vivaci- 
tate, quae magis animae quam corpori convenire non dubium est” (Hexaemeron 6, 8, 46 
[CSEL 32/1, 237}). 

87 Cf. Hexaemeron 6, 7, 41 (CSEL 32/1, 232). In this passage Ambrose applies to the 
Verbum-Imago the same titles which Origen applied to Him in the Prologue to his Com- 
mentary on the Canticle of Canticles: “imago Dei sapientia est, imago Dei justitia est.” 
The two Scripture texts which Ambrose cites, Col 1:15 and Jn 14:9, are cited by Origen 
in the same context in his first homily on Genesis. 
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This is the contemplative flight of which Plato spoke in his Theaetetus* 
and which he assures us will lead to godlikeness, holiness, and wisdom.” 
In his description of it, as Hadot has shown, Ambrose has drawn upon 
the text of the Phaedrus. From Ambrose’s De fuga saeculi it is clear, 
however, that his account of the soul’s ascent to perfect godlikeness is 
inspired not by Plato himself but by the Christian Platonism of 
Alexandria. The lost state of perfection to which the soul is striving 
to return is the homoidsis theou.* Its restoration will be the result not 
only of moral purification through asceticism but also of intellectual 
purification through contemplation. The soul must repeat the Platonic 
ascent to joyful contemplation of the Supreme Beauty. Passing 
through the contemplation of its own beauty, the soul which truly 
knows itself will mount toward God through the ascending levels of 
intelligibility represented by the hierarchy of the sciences. This ascent, 
however, is not the purely dialectical one of the Phaedrus and the 
Symposium; it requires the eyes of faith, for the sciences referred to in 
De Isaac are the supernatural sciences described by Solomon in his 
sacred writings;*! and the winged horses which bear the soul aloft are 
not the steeds of the Platonic eros; they are the horses of Christ which 
soar to heaven on the wings of charity.” For it is God alone who is 
the Supreme Good; to Him alone the soul must cling if it would reach 
the swummum bonum in contemplative beatitude. God is the Good to 

B dvy7 5é dyolwors eG xara 7d Svvardv. dpolwors 5 Sixarov xal Scrcoy pera Hpovncews 
vyerioOa (Theaetetus 176B). 

* Cf. De fuga saeculi 1, 4 (CSEL 32/2, 165): “Denique qui salvus esse vult supra mun- 
dum adscendat, quaerat Verbum apud Deum, fugiat hunc mundum, terras relinquat.” 
Also ibid. 4, 17 (CSEL 32/2, 178): “Hoc est autem fugere: abstinere a peccatis, ad simili- 
tudinem et imaginem Dei formam virtutum adsumere, extendere vires nostras ad imita- 
tionem Dei secundum mensuram nostrae possibilitatis.” 

% Cf. ibid. 4, 17: “Hoc est igitur similem esse Dei, habere justitiam, habere sapientiam 
et virtute esse perfectum. Deus enim sine peccato, et ideo qui peccatum fugit ad imaginem 
est Dei.” 

3 Cf. De Isaac 4, 23 (CSEL 32/1, 657): ““Habes haec in Solomone, quia Proverbia eius 
moralia, Ecclesiastes naturalis, in quo quasi vanitates istius despicit mundi, mystica sunt 
eius Cantica canticorum.” The Origenian source of this text can be found in the Prologue 
of Origen’s Commentarium in Canticum canticorum: “Primo ergo in Proverbiis moralem 
docuit locum. ... Secundum vero, qui naturalis appellatur, comprehendit in Ecclesiaste. 
... Inspectivum quoque locum in hoc libello tradidit, qui habetur in manibus, id est in 
Cantico canticorum ...” (GCS 33, 76). 

® Cf. De Isaac 8, 66 (CSEL 32/1, 689): “Hi sunt equi Christi. Ascendit ergo Christus 
equos suos, ascendit Verbum Dei animas pias.” 
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whom the soul must liken itself, Ambrose explains in De fuga saeculi, 
if it would reach perfection in wisdom, justice, and virtue.* Yet the 
soul can only become like God by becoming like Christ, the Verbum 
and Redeemer, he continues in De Isaac, and this likeness is acquired 
through the knowledge and love which are faith and charity. The 
highest state of wisdom and beatitude is the osculum Verbi,* the 
mystical insight into the things of God which is the immediate gift of 
the Word Himself to the soul which reaches the summit of super- 
natural charity. Wisdom, perfect virtue, and beatitude are beyond 
the reach of the soul which does not possess that supernatural gift. 
That is why, even though the ancient philosophers wrote eloquently 
of the struggle to mount to the Supreme Beauty, none of them ever 
won the palm of victory.® 

Ambrose does not hesitate to cite Enn. 1, 6—the famous Treatise on 
the Beautiful—in his account of the soul’s ascent to wisdom and beati- 
tude. He is aware, however, that Plotinus’ metaphysics must be 
adapted if it is to serve as a vehicle for his own Christian Platonism. 


8 Cf. De fuga saeculi 6, 36 (CSEL 32/2, 192): “Ad illud igitur bonum erigamus animos 
et in illo simus atque in ipso vivamus, ipsi adhaereamus, quod est supra omnem mentem 
et omnem considerationem. ... Hoc est bonum, quod penetrat omnia, et omnes in ipso 
vivimus atque ex ipso pendimus, ipsum autem nihil supra se habet, sed est divinum; 
nemo enim bonus nisi unus Deus. . . . Boni ergo illius similes simus, ut quae bona sunt 
adipiscamur. .. .” This text is a citation of the same passage in Enn. 1, 8 (The Treatise 
on the Origin of Evils) which Courcelle found cited in De Isaac; cf. Recherches, p. 107. It 
has been altered in the same way as Ambrose altered the De Isaac citation to make it har- 
monize with the Christian Platonism of Origen. 

* Cf. De Isaac 3, 8 (CSEL 32/1, 648): “‘Osculatur enim nos Deus Verbum, quando cor 
nostrum et ipsum principale hominis spiritu divinae cognitionis inluminat. . . .Osculum 
est enim, quo invicem amantes sibi adhaerent et velut gratiae interioris suavitate potiun- 
tur. Per hoc osculum adhaeret anima Deo Verbo, per quod sibi spiritus transfunditur 
osculantis. . . .”” Again Ambrose is following Origen’s Commentary on the Canticle of Can- 
ticles 1 (GCS 33, 91): “Sed quoniam in his non est ei plena et perfecta desiderii sui et amoris 
expletio, deprecetur, ut mens eius pura et virginalis ipsius Verbi Dei illuminationibus ac 
visitationibus illustretur. Cum enim nullo hominis vel angeli ministerio divinis sensibus 
et intellectibus mens repletur, tunc ‘oscula’ ipsius Verbi Dei suscepisse se credat. Propter 
haec ergo et huiusmodi ‘oscula’ dicat anima orans ad Deum: ‘Osculetur me ab osculis 
oris sui.’ ” 

% Cf. De Isaac 8, 67 (CSEL 32/1, 690): “Hinc philosophi currilia illa animarum in suis 
libris expressere certamina, nec tamen ad palmam pervenire potuerunt, quoniam sum- 
mitatem Verbi et altitudinem illorum animae nescierunt, quam cognovit haec anima, in 
qua erat Verbi conversio.” 
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The Plotinian passages which Courcelle discovered in De Isaac and 
De bono mortis have been altered at times to make them harmonize 
with Ambrose’s Alexandrian theology of the image and likeness of 
God. The Plotinian fatherland to which the soul must fly has become 
the home of the Father who created us; the flight to that blessed abode 
is no longer made by the natural powers of the soul but through the 
transforming power of charity; its destination is no longer the Plo- 
tinian Good, the First Hypostasis, under which are found the two 
lower hypostases, the Intelligence and the World Soul; it is the unique 
divine Good, the transcendent exemplar of every created intelligence.** 
Ambrose was perfectly conscious of the similarity between the Plo- 
tinian Intelligence, the Second Hypostasis which is the image of the 
First, and the Word of God, the consubstantial Image of the Father; 
but he was conscious also of the great difference between the Intelli- 
gence of the Enneads and the Verbum divinum of Christian revelation. 
For Ambrose the Verbum is no secondary divinity; He is identified 
utterly and completely with the infinite substance of the unique, 
triune Godhead. So strong, indeed, was Ambrose’s insistence on the 
substantial unity of the Verbum and the Father that in the very sec- 
tion of the Hexaemeron in which we observed his indebtedness to 
Origen’s homilies on Genesis, he explicitly corrects the latter’s sub- 
ordinationism. We should really say that the soul is the image of the 
Trinity rather than of the Verbum, he observes, because its exemplar 
is the one substantial God, the eternal Truth into whose perfect and 
changeless eternity no lower being can ever fully enter. The Verbum 
to whose image the soul is made can only be the Son of God who tells 
us: “I and the Father are one.’”’*” Above the soul, the image of the di- 
vinity, there can be no intermediate reality; there can only be the 
infinite Good itself, the triune God through whose contemplation the 
soul will find beatitude when it has reached the perfection of its divine 

%6 The Plotinian and Ambrosian texts can be found in parallel columns in Courcelle’s 
Recherches, pp. 106-19. 

37 Cf. Hexaemeron 6, 7, 41 (CSEL 32/1, 232-33): “Imago Dei est solus ille qui dixit: 
‘ego et pater unum sumus,’ ita habens similitudinem patris, ut divinitatis et plenitudinis 
habeat unitatem. ... Sic et in evangelio, ubi dicit ‘ego et pater,’ utique non una persona 
est; ubi autem ait ‘unum sumus,’ nulla est discrepantia divinitatis aut operis. ... Et 


bene addidit ‘sumus,’ quia semper esse divinum est, ut coaeternum credas quem putabas 
esse dissimilem.” 
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similitude by following Christ through faith under the impulsion of 
charity.* 

That Augustine made his own Ambrose’s synthesis of Plotinus and 
the Christian Neoplatonists of Alexandria becomes apparent when we 
examine carefully the dialogue he wrote at Cassiciacum on the ascent 
to wisdom and beatitude. The Neoplatonic character of De beata vita 
is manifested at its outset by its dedication to Mallius Theodorus, 
and, as if this were not enough, the introduction describing Augustine’s 
troubled intellectual life is cast in the form of a long comparison of 
his trials to the storm-tossed journey of Ulysses to his fatherland. 
This is clearly a reference to the eighth chapter of Plotinus’ Treatise 
on the Beautiful, in which we find the famous exhortation to “fly away 
to our dear fatherland” as Ulysses fled from Circe and Calypso, sym- 
bols of the pleasures of the corporeal eye and of sensible beauty. This 
is the same chapter which Augustine would later cite in De civitate 
Dei, and in that later work this contemplative flight from the world 
of sense would be called becoming like to God: “‘similem Deo fieri.’”® 
Evidently the subject of De beata vita is intended to be the ascent of 
the soul to the godlikeness which leads to true contemplative beatitude, 
an ascent like the one described in Plotinus’ Treatise on the Beautiful. 

Yet to Augustine De beata vita appeared to be the most religious of 
his early dialogues;*° and the ascent to wisdom and beatitude contains 
a number of elements which are completely foreign to Plotinus, al- 
though they are commonplaces in the theological tradition of Alex- 
andria. The spiritual sun which illuminates the human mind is no 
longer the First Beauty of the Enneads; it is the Son of God, the per- 
fect Wisdom of the Father. The Word of God is the changeless Truth 
in whom are contained all the truths which our minds affirm and the 

8 Cf. ibid. 6, 8, 46 (CSEL 32/1, 237): “Melius enim quaerit ista, si soia sit, abducens se 
a corporis caeno et a cupiditate carnali. Ipsa est ad imaginem Dei conformis Domini 
Iesu, qui autem conformes fili Dei sancti sunt.” 

® Cf. De civitate Dei 9, 17 (Corpus christianorum, ser. lat. 47, 265): “Ubi est illud Plotini, 
ubi ait: ‘Fugiendum est igitur ad carissimam patriam, et ibi pater, et ibi omnia. Quae 
igitur, inquit, classis aut fuga? Similem Deo fieri.’”’ Paul Henry called attention to this 
Augustinian citation of Plotinus’ Treatise on the Beautiful in 1934; cf. Plotin et Voccident 
(Louvain, 1934) pp. 107-9. His attention was attracted at that time by its omission of the 
pagan reference to Ulysses, Circe, and Calypso. It is an interesting and perhaps significant 


fact that Ambrose’s quotation of this passage in De Isaac also omits this pagan reference. 
“Cf. De beata vita 1, 5 (CSEL 63, 93). 
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perfect Measure to whom our intellects must be conformed. He it is 
who will give beatitude to the weakened human mind when, strength- 
ened by the supernatural love of piety, its eye will be strong enough 
to gaze fixedly upon Him; for the Son of God is no secondary divinity 
like the Plotinian Intelligence; He is a consubstantial Person of the 
Blessed Trinity.“ 

Augustine makes no effort to conceal the fact that Ambrose is the 
source from whom he has drawn this theology of the ascent to wisdom 
and beatitude. In the introduction to De beata vita, after recounting 
his victory over the materialism of the Manicheans and the scepticism 
of the New Academy, he makes a most significant admission to Theo- 
dorus. In Ambrose’s teaching that the soul is the image of God he 
found the wind which would waft his bark safely to port in the blessed 
fatherland: “Deinde veni in has terras; hic septentrionem cui me cre- 
derem didici. Animadverti enim et saepe in sacerdotis nostri et ali- 
quando in sermonibus tuis, cum de Deo cogitaretur, nihil omnino 
corporis esse cogitandum, neque cum de anima; nam id est unum in 
rebus proximum Deo.” 

The discourses to which Augustine is referring are the ones in which 
Ambrose’s exegesis of Gn 1:26 revealed to him the true meaning of the 
doctrine that man is made to the image and likeness of God. This is 
the significance of the final clause of the text: “nam id est unum in 
rebus proximum Deo.” According to the Neoplatonic metaphysics 
of the intellectual image, the spiritual eikén is always in immediate 
contact with its exemplar, the higher intelligible which is its source.” 
The soul is an image of God, Augustine tells us in a later work, be- 
cause the intelligible source from which it comes and with which it 
remains in intellectual contact is not any finite spirit but the eternal 
Truth Itself. “Ergo iste spiritus ad imaginem Dei nullo dubitante 
factus accipitur, in quo est intelligentia veritatis: haeret enim veritati 
nulla interposita creatura.”“ And the beautiful prayer which begins 

one of his earliest works, the Soliloquies, recalls the fact that the soul 
which by turning within itself perceives its own nature and the change- 


“ Cf. ibid. 4, 34-35 (CSEL 63, 114-15). ® Tbid. 1, 4 (CSEL 63, 91-92). 

* Cf. Paul Aubin, “L’Image dans l’oeuvre de Plotin,” Recherches de science religieuse 
41 (1953) 348-79. 

“ De diversis quaestionibus 83, 51, 4 (PL 40, 33). 
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less divine Light above its mind will recognize itself for what it is, an 
image of the Godhead.“ 

God, the perfect Good and changeless Truth, is in immediate con- 
tact with the soul which is His image; He is in consequence the abso- 
lute Truth which every intellect perceives and the unmixed Good 
which every will desires, though not every soul is aware that God is 
the dimly perceived reality toward which its intellect and will are 
constantly tending. In this teaching of Ambrose, Augustine tells us, 
he finally found the wind which would waft him to the blessed father- 
land. The despairing doubts of materialism and scepticism were 
finally allayed. Perfect spiritual truth and good were seen to exist. 
Perfect contemplative beatitude revealed itself as a possibility; it 
could be enjoyed if a way could be found to bring the intellect and 
will to a perfect love and knowledge of the soul’s divine exemplar, 
for then their restless craving for truth and goodness would come at 
last to rest in perfect satisfaction. The happy life could be attained 
if the eye of the soul could be made clear and strong enough to see 
in intuitive vision the divine exemplar with which the soul is in im- 
mediate contact. 

De beata vita explains how this strengthening of the soul’s eye can 
be brought about. It will be achieved by transforming the soul into a 
similitude of the divinity. Beatitude can be possessed only by the 
soul which is wise and strong. Such a soul will be able to possess per- 
fectly the Truth from which it proceeds. This is the happy soul which, 
by overcoming its passions, has ceased to be a slave to sensual delights; 
it is the contemplative soul whose gaze is no longer directed toward 
the vain appearances of the world of sense, those vain images of the 
true reality, whose weight will drag the soul back to earth, if per- 
chance it should touch the Supreme Truth in a brief intellectual em- 
brace. Happiness is a consequence of godlikeness; for God, the sun 
who is the light of our inner eye, brings us beatitude only when our 


Cf. Soliloquia 1, 2-4 (PL 32, 869-71): “Deus quem amat omne quod potest amare, 
sive sciens, sive nesciens. . .. Deus pater veritatis, pater sapientiae, pater verae summae- 
que vitae, pater beatitudinis, pater boni et pulchri, pater intelligibilis lucis, pater evigila- 
tionis atque illuminationis nostrae, pater pignoris quo admonemur redire ad te. Te invoco, 
Deus veritas.... Deus vera et summa vita.... Deus beatitudo. ... Deus intelligibilis 
lux. ... Deus... qui fecisti hominem ad imaginem et similitudinem tuam, quod qui se 
ipse novit agnoscit.” 
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sick and weakened inner eye is strong enough to gaze upon Him face 
to face. But that state of perfect wisdom and beatitude will not be 
attained until the increasing perfection of the soul has reached its 
culmination, until the soul in its spiritual growth has reached Him who 
is its measure.*® 

Once again we recognize the Platonic homoidsis theme, whose roots 
are found in the celebrated passage in the Theaetetus: “wherefore we 
ought to fly away from here to there as quickly as we can: and to 
fly away is to become like God as far as this is possible: and to become 
like Him is to become holy and just with wisdom.” Godlikeness is 
acquired by contemplation of true, intelligible reality, because the 
objects of contemplation have a transforming effect upon their viewer. 
The lower objects of sense defile and weaken the soul which turns to 
them; the higher intelligible objects beautify and strengthen the soul 
which turns its eyes upwards towards them. The flight of the Theaetetus 
toward the realm of the intelligibles is the flight which Plotinus urged 
upon his readers in the passage in his Treatise on the Beautiful to which 
Augustine made reference in the introduction of De beata vita. In 
that passage Plotinus urged the soul to undertake the moral purifica- 
tion of asceticism. Let it learn to overcome the attraction of the senses; 
let it acquire true beauty by adorning itself with virtues. For if it does 
so, it will have prepared itself for the intellectual purification in which 
its eye will be strengthened by gazing on the spiritual beauty of its 
own being and of the world of the intelligibles. When, at the completion 
of this twofold purification, it has become completely sun-like, it will 
at last possess the power to gaze in fixed and steady vision on the 
First Beauty, the sun of the intelligible world.“ 

The eighth chapter of Plotinus’ Treatise on the Beautiful, which 
we have just summarized, was partially incorporated by Ambrose into 
the exposition which he gave of the soul’s ascent to wisdom and 
beatitude in De Isaac. If, then, Augustine says that in Ambrose’s 
doctrine of the soul as the image of God he found the wind that would 
carry him to the blessed fatherland of which Plotinus spoke in his 

Cf. De beata vita 4, 33-34 (CSEL 63, 113-15). 

*7 5d xal wetpGcbar xp bvbevde xeive Hebyew Sri TaxioTA. guy? 5t dpolwors OeG xara rd 


buparéy. dpolwors 5¢ Sixaroy al Scrov pera Hpovncews yevicOar (Theaetetus 176A-B). 
# Cf. Enn. 1, 6, 8. 
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Treatise on the Beautiful, what else can he mean except that the 
Plotinian metaphysics of the homoidsis theou was an element of the 
image theology explained to him “in sacerdotis nostri... sermon- 
ibus’’?# 

Our conviction that this is the true meaning of the reference to 
Ambrose in the introduction to De beata vita becomes stronger when 
we observe the modifications which Augustine has introduced into 
the Plotinian metaphysics of the ascent to wisdom and beatitude in 
his early works. The Son of God, as we have already seen, plays an 
important role in the Augustinian ascent. Plotinus would have nothing 
to do with Christian revelation, and the sage of the Enneads owes his 
beatitude to his own unaided powers. He has no need of grace. For 
Augustine the Word of God is the Truth, the Supreme Measure, the 
Power and Wisdom of the Father,*®® the Interior Master who is Him- 
self the Truth whom all are seeking, though few find Him in the per- 
fect knowledge and love which brings beatitude.™ All of these titles 
are given to the Word of God in the image theology of the school of 
Alexandria. In their adaptation of Philo to the demands of Christian 
revelation, Clement and Origen conceive of the Son of God as the 
Word and Wisdom, the perfect Image of the Father of whom our 
nous is an image in its turn.” That Augustine’s conception of the part 
played by the Word of God in the ascent to wisdom and beatitude has 
been determined by the image theology of Alexandria seems certain 
from the testimony of his later writings. We must distinguish, he tells 
us in De diversis quaestionibus, between the Son who is the Image of 
God and man who is merely made to the image of God;* and, when 
he remarks again in De civitate Dei that the special dignity of the 
rational creature is due to the fact that no other nature intervenes 


© De beata vita 1, 4 (CSEL 63, 92). 

© Cf. De moribus ecclesiae catholicae 13, 22 (PL 32, 1321). 

5 Cf. De magistro 13, 36 (PL 32, 1260-61). 

® For Clement cf. Protrepticus 10, 98, 3 (GCS 12, 71); Stromata 5, 14, 94 (GCS 15, 388); 
cf. also Merki, op. cit., p. 85. For Origen cf. Hom. in Gen. 1, 13 (GCS 29, 17); Comm. in 
Cant., prol. (GCS 33, 67); cf. also supra nn. 25 and 27. 

5 Cf. De diversis quaestionibus 83, 51, 4 (PL 40, 33): “Neque inscite distinguitur, quod 
aliud sit imago et similitudo Dei, qui etiam Filius dicitur; aliud ad imaginem et similitu- 
dinem Dei, sicut hominem factum accipimus.” For the distinction made by Clement be- 
tween the Son who is the Image of God and the human soul which is made according to 
the image of God, cf. Merki, op. cit., pp. 84-85. For the same distinction in Origen, cf. 
Crouzel, op. cit., pp. 160-80. 
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between it and God (the peculiar characteristic of the soul as a divine 
image), he adds the observation that this teaching of Plotinus is in 
conformity with the Prologue of St. John’s Gospel, in which the Word 
of God is called the light which enlightens every man coming into this 
world. The Plotinianism of Augustine is a Christian Plotinianism in 
which the nous, true to the tradition of the Alexandrian theologians, 
is an image of that perfect Image who is the Word, the Power, and 
the Wisdom of the Father. 

Furthermore, in his early works Augustine rejects any possibility 
of an ascent to beatitude and wisdom through the soul’s unaided 
powers. On this point, too, his Platonism is a Christian one. The road 
to the good and happy life is found, we are told in De moribus ecclesiae 
catholicae, by following God,** but the soul can follow God only if it 
submits itself to its Creator through the charity by which it is joined 
to Him;* for, as Augustine tells us in a text strikingly similar to the 
famous passage in the Confessions,®’ the soul approaches God when 
it submits to Him in charity, and it departs from Him, not through 
any change in place, but by becoming unlike Him if, under the in- 
fluence of pride and concupiscence, it looks away from Him toward 
the lower world of sense. To avoid such a catastrophe we must strive 


“Cf. De civitate Dei 10, 2 (Corpus christianorum, ser. lat. 47, 274): “Dicit ... magnus 
Platonicus [Plotinus] animam rationalem, sive potius intellectualis dicenda sit, ex quo 
genere etiam inmortalium beatorumque animas esse intellegit, quos in caelestibus sedibus 
habitare non dubitat, non habere supra se naturam nisi Dei, qui fabricatus est mundum, 
a quo et ipsa facta est; nec aliunde illis supernis praeberi vitam beatam et lumen intelle- 
gentiae veritatis, quam unde praebetur et nobis, consonans evangelio, ubi legitur: ‘Fuit 
homo missus a Deo, cui nomen erat Iohannes; hic venit in testimonium, ut testimonium 
perhiberet de lumine, ut omnes crederent per eum. Non erat ille lumen... .’” 

55 Cf. De moribus ecclesiae catholicae 11, 18 (PL 32, 1319): “‘Secutio igitur Dei, beatitatis 
appetitus est; consecutio autem, ipsa beatitas. At eum sequimur diligendo, consequimur 
vero, non cum hoc omnino efficimur quod est ipse, sed ei proximi, eumque mirifice et in- 
telligibili modo contingentes, ejusque veritate et sanctitate penitus illustrati atque com- 
prehensi. Ille namque ipsum lumen est; nobis autem ab eodem illuminari licet.” 

% Cf. ibid. 12, 20 (PL 32, 1320): “Ergo cum etiam Deus dignis animis notus non nisi 
per intelligentiam possit esse, cum tamen sit ipsa qua intelligitur mente praestantior, 
quippe qui creator ejus atque auctor est ...cui charitate jungendus est.” 

57 Cf. Confessiones 10, 25 (CSEL 33, 254). 

8 Cf. De moribus ecclesiae catholicae 12, 20-21 (PL 32, 1320): “Fit enim [animus] Deo 
similis quantum datum est, dum illustrandum illi atque illuminandum se subjicit. Et si 
maxime ei propinquat subjectione ista qua similis fit, longe ab eo fiat necesse est audacia 
qua vult esse similior. ... Quanto ergo magis longe discedit a Deo, non loco, sed affectione 
atque cupiditate ad inferiora quam est ipsa, tanto magis stultitia miseriaque completur.” 
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by perfect charity to make ourselves like Christ, the Son of God, the 
Wisdom, Power, and Virtue of the Father. Yet, even as we do so, 
we must realize that the God whom we love through charity is really 
the Blessed Trinity, the unique God “‘ex quo omnia, per quem omnia, 
in quo omnia.’’®° The happy life which was the subject of De beata vita 
was the culmination, as we have seen, of an ascent to wisdom and 
godlikeness modeled on the ascent of the soul described in Plotinus’ 
Treatise on the Beautiful. The ascent described in that dialogue, how- 
ever, is made with the divine assistance, and the knowledge and love 
which brings beatitude is the “pious” love and knowledge which 
Ambrose had attributed to the souls which are being led by Christ to 
the summits of supernatural contemplation." Only this pious knowl- 
edge will enable us to know perfectly by whom we are led to truth, 
what truth is, and by what we are joined to the Supreme Measure. 
These three, says Augustine, are one substance and one God. Pious 
knowledge alone will enable the soul to contemplate the Trinity, for 
it is a metaphysical principle that like is known by like. Therefore the 


® Cf. ibid. 13, 22 (PL 32, 1320-21): “Dicat nobis idem Paulus, quis iste sit Christus 
Jesus Dominus noster: ‘Vocatus,’ inquit, ‘praedicamus Christum Dei Virtutem et Dei 
Sapientiam.’ Quid? Ipse Christus nonne inquit, ‘Ego sum Veritas’? . .. Huic haeremus per 
sanctificationem. Sanctificati enim plena et integra charitate flagramus, qua sola efficitur 
ut a Deo non avertamur, eique potius quam huic mundo conformemur: ‘Praedestinavit 
enim,’ ut ait idem Apostolus, ‘conformes nos fieri imaginis Filii ejus.’”’ The Wisdom, 
Power, and Image of the Father, as we have seen, are titles given to the Word of God by 
the Alexandrian theologians; cf. supra n. 52. They are all employed by Ambrose in the 
sermons which we have considered in this article. For his use of the titles Wisdom and 
Image, cf. supra n. 27. For his use of the title Power, cf. De fuga saeculi 2, 13 (CSEL 32/2, 
173). 

© Cf. De moribus ecclesiae catholicae 14, 24 (PL 32, 1321): “Deum ergo diligere debemus 
trinam quamdam unitatem, Patrem et Filium et Spiritum sanctum, quod nihil aliud dicam 
esse, nisi idipsum esse. Est enim vere summeque Deus, ‘ex quo omnia, per quem omnia, 
in quo omnia.’” This argument is very similar to the one employed by Ambrose in his 
Hexaemeron; cf. supra n. 37. 

© Ambrose employed the word pius to describe the state of the soul under the influence 
of the perfect form of charity; cf. supra n. 32. Cf. also De fuga saeculi 2, 13 (CSEL 32/2, 
173): “Vivit igitur Dei Verbum et maxime in animis vivit piorum... .” 

©@It is quite significant that when Augustine describes the happy life as supernatural 
knowledge of the Trinity, he makes use of the Ambrosian term pius: “Illa est igitur plena 
satietas animorum, hoc est beata vita, pie perfecteque cognoscere, a quo inducaris in veri- 
tatem, qua veritate perfruaris, per quid conectaris summo modo. Quae tria unum Deum 
intellegentibus unamque substantiam exclusis vanitatibus variae superstitionis ostendunt” 
(De beata vita 4, 35 [CSEL 63, 115}). 
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triune God is known intuitively only through the supernatural knowl- 
edge possessed by the soul whose faith and charity have transformed 
it into a likeness of the Trinity. It is most illuminating to observe that 
Augustine not only echoes Ambrose’s insistence that the divine simili- 
tude is a supernatural state acquired through grace, but also echoes 
Ambrose’s insistence that the divine image in the human soul is an 
image of the Blessed Trinity. Is not this another indication that 
Augustine’s knowledge of the Alexandrian image theology came to 
him through the mediation of Ambrose? 

It is not surprising, therefore, to discover near the end of De beata 
vita an explicit indication that the Trinitarian image of which Augus- 
tine has been speaking in that dialogue was a doctrine which Ambrose 
was known to hold and teach. At the close of Augustine’s exposition 
in the concluding paragraphs of the dialogue which we have just 
summarized, Monica, recognizing a familiar element of her Christian 
instruction, repeats the Trinitarian invocation of Ambrose’s hymn, 
Deus creator omnium. “Hic mater recognitis verbis, quae suae memo- 
riae penitus inhaerebant, et quasi evigilans in fidem suam versum 
illum sacerdotis nostri: ‘fove precantes, trinitas,’ laeta effudit... .”’® 
This is truly the perfect and happy life, she exclaims, the life to which 
we are led by faith, hope, and charity.“ De beata vita began by assert- 
ing that the Plotinian ascent to happiness revealed its possibility to 
Augustine through his discovery of Ambrose’s teaching that the soul 
is the image of God. It repeats Ambrose’s contention that this ascent 
can be made only on the wings of faith and charity and gives as a 
proof of that assertion that only through these supernatural gifts can 
the soul which is an image of the Trinity acquire the state of godlike- 
ness required for intuitive knowledge of its triune Creator. At the 
close of Augustine’s exposition of this doctrine, Monica’s repetition of 
a Trinitarian hymn which Augustine explicitly attributes to Ambrose 
can only mean that the theology of the image and likeness of God 
presented in this early dialogue should not be considered an invention 
of Augustine but merely the reiteration of a commonly accepted teach- 
ing of Ambrose. 

There is some discussion at the present moment concerning the 


SIbid. “Cf. ibid. 
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precise relation of Ambrose’s sermons to Augustine’s intellectual 
evolution during the period of his conversion. It lies beyond the scope 
of the present discussion to determine whether their role was the 
primary one in Augustine’s intellectual development or whether the 
influence of several other members of the Christian Platonic circle at 
Milan played an important complementary part in it. The evidence 
we have presented does not exclude the possibility that Mallius Theo- 
dorus or Simplician may have contributed to Augustine’s knowledge 
of the theology of the image and likeness of God. After all, De beata 
vita is dedicated to Mallius Theodorus, and its introduction testifies 
that Augustine had heard him speak occasionally of the image of God, 
albeit less frequently than he had heard Ambrose discoursing on the 
same subject: ““Deinde veni in has terras; hic septentrionem cui me 
crederem didici. Animadverti enim et saepe in sacerdotis nostri et 
aliquando in sermonibus tuis, cum de Deo cogitaretur, nihil omnino 
corporis esse cogitandum, neque cum de anima; nam id est unum in 
rebus proximum Deo.’’® Augustine consulted Simplician, who had 
been Ambrose’s teacher, about his own inteilectual difficulties.* 
Did the saintly old priest make use of that occasion to rehearse for 
his new disciple an image theology which he had already communi- 
cated to Ambrose? We do not know. From the evidence we have pre- 
sented, however, the following facts emerge. In the Confessions and 
in De beata vita Augustine claims that he learned the significance of 
the image and likeness of God in man by listening to the discourses 
of Ambrose. The texts of Augustine’s early works give evidence of the 
truth of that contention. Their theology of the image and likeness of 
God is a faithful echo of the Alexandrian-Plotinian image synthesis 
which is presented in the homilies of Ambrose. Augustine’s image 
theology is clearly in the source from which he claimed to derive it. 

In later years Augustine’s knowledge of the theology of the divine 
image would grow deeper and surer. He would correct some misap- 
prehensions.” In the Confessions and in De trinitate he would make his 

% De beata vita 1, 4 (CSEL 63, 91-92). 

% Cf. Confessiones 8, 1 (CSEL 33, 169): “Et inmisisti in mentem meam visumque est 
bonum in conspectu meo pergere ad Simplicianum. ...” For a discussion of Simplician’s 
part in Augustine’s intellectual formation, cf. Courcelle, Recherches, pp. 168-74. 

© Cf. J. Heijke, “The Image of God according to Saint Augustine,” Folia 10 (1956) 
+11. 
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own great contributions to the development of that theology. But the 
basic framework on which he would be building would never cease to 
be the Christian Platonic synthesis to which he gave expression in his 
early works. The great lines of his theology would stand unchanged. 
His later works would brilliantly exploit the latent possibilities of the 
synthesis of Plotinian metaphysics and Alexandrian image theology 
which he claims to have discovered in the discourses of Ambrose. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH FROM PENTECOST TO 604: 
A SURVEY OF RESEARCH, 1954-1958 


Church history in scope and character is, in theory, if not in practice, an 
unusually large and comprehensive discipline. It covers all aspects of the 
development and life of the Church as founded by Christ. Accordingly, it is 
concerned not merely with the expansion of the Church, its relation to its 
general background and environment, its officers, administration, and law, 
but also with its dogmatic and moral teachings, with heresy, with liturgy, 
with religious cult and practices, with the social life of its followers, and with 
literature and art produced by its adherents in its service or under its in- 
fluence. Thus, general Church history is extremely wide in scope and equally 
rich and diversified in content. In the course of time, a whole series of sepa- 
rate theological or ecclesiastical disciplines have come into being within the 
framework of the basic major discipline, with marked benefit to it. Dogmatic, 
moral, and ascetical theology must be treated as a part of general Church 
history, but these branches are much more thoroughly and fruitfully pursued 
as separate disciplines with their own special methods and bibliography. In 
a similar manner, canon law, liturgy, Christian literature, art, and arche- 
ology form a part of general Church history, but at the same time they have 
become elaborate special disciplines in themselves. The study of Sacred 
Scripture is so important and has been pursued separately so long as a com- 
prehensive independent discipline that we sometimes lose sight of its essential 
and fundamental connection with Church history and with patrology. 
Patrology itself, because of the extension of its scope in practice, deals with 
all the writings by Christians or affecting Christians from a theological point 
of view from the close of the New Testament to the Early Middle Ages. Its 
scope and content, at least, are essentially the same as that of early Christian 
literature. 

Since the disciplines mentioned, as well as others that might be added, 
have their own bibliographies and are the objects of regular systematic 
reports in this journal or elsewhere, the present survey will not deal formally 
with works—apart from the ancient sources—which belong especially to 
scriptural studies and patrology. It is obvious, however, that, for the first 
two Christian centuries at least, it is impossible to draw sharp lines between 
“external” and “internal” history. For this period it is necessary to take 
into account the achievements of all the disciplines concerned. 


Eprror’s Note—This is the first in a series of Church history surveys which will 
appear each year in the March issue. 
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A scholar rash enough to attempt a survey of research in such a large field 
as the history of the ancient Church has been confronted since the twenties 
of the present century with an ever-increasing volume of material that in 
our decade has become simply staggering. He can hardly hope even to see 
personally, to say nothing of examining critically, the greater portion of the 
output. He must depend more and more on the critical judgments expressed 
by hundreds of fellow workers, specialists in this or that discipline or in the 
subdivisions of the larger disciplines. Altaner, in the Vorwort to the latest 
edition of his Patrologie (1958), states that in patrology alone more than 
4000 publications appeared between 1950 and 1957. The production of re- 
search in the history of the early Church as recorded in each issue of the 
Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique is formidable, especially if one assembles the 
bibliography scattered under the various pertinent headings. The problem 
is the same in other fields. Despite the decline of the Classics in modern 
education, research in classical philology has expanded steadily decade by 
decade since 1900. L’ Année philologique covering the year 1956 contains 496 
large and closely printed pages—without counting the indices. The accumu- 
lation of the bibliography devoted to Christian authors and collections, Old 
and New Testament, Judaism and Christianity, Christian archeology and 
epigraphy, etc., would constitute a large block in the volume. As a sample, 
there are 7 pages of bibliography on St. Augustine, 35 pages on the Old and 
New Testament, 10 pages on Judaism and Christianity (without counting 
further material under Conciliorum acta, Liturgica, Vitae, etc.). 

Hence, in spite of the difficulties involved in making surveys and in spite 
of their inevitable defects, such surveys are not only of great value to re- 
searchers but have become absolutely necessary. As time goes on, perhaps a 
division of labor among journals in the same or in related fields can be 
worked out. At present there is a considerable amount of overlapping that 
could and should be avoided. 

In the present survey, the writer will be rigorously selective in his choice 
of books or monographs mentioned. He will attempt to indicate the main 
tendencies and results in the five-year period indicated in the title. This 
survey cannot hope to cover literature as fully as would be possible in an 
annual report, but it is hoped that it will have the advantage of discussing 
research and of evaluating research in the light of a perspective, however 

1L’Année philologique: Bibliographie critique et analytique de Vantiquité gréco-latine, 
ed. J. Marouzeau and J. Ernst (Paris: Société d’Edition “Les Belles Lettres,” 1924 ff.). 
This excellent annual bibliography deserves to be better known and used by theologians. 


It covers the Greek and Latin Bible, Christian Greek and Latin literature, and the history 
of the early Church in its various aspects, as well as profane Greek and Latin authors, 


disciplines, etc. 
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short. Finally, it will not be amiss to mention in passing gaps in research or 
the need of research tools. 


EDITIONS OF THE SOURCES 


The publication of new texts or of new editions of old texts is one of the 
most characteristic and valuable features of scholarly activity during the 
past five years. It would seem to be generally recognized that sound texts 
are indispensable to the theologian and historian as well as to the philologist 
and that thorough training in both theology and philology is required to 
produce them. Scholarly collaboration in this matter has long been neces- 
sary, and it is a pleasure to note that such cooperation is becoming wide- 
spread. Accurate translations into the international modern languages of 
scholarship are accompanying critical texts to an increasing degree. This is 
especially important in the case of Syriac, Coptic, Armenian, and Georgian 
texts—and, unfortunately, in the case of Greek texts also. 

The volumes in Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller (GCS) announced 
as being in the press in Fr. Burghardt’s 1956 survey have been published.” 
The Chronicle of Jerome (Eusebius 8/1) edited in a new and printed edition 
is especially important for historians. In the Patrologia orientalis, Part 3 
(Theology) of the Candelabrum of the Sanctuary of Barhebraeus, edited by 
F. Graffin, has now been published (1957). 

Publication of texts in the series Sources chrétiennes is moving along rap- 
idly, with twenty-one volumes appearing since 1954. Volumes 33-42 have 
been described by Burghardt in the article cited.* The new volumes are: 
St. Jerome, Jn Ionam, by Dom Paul Antin (43, 1956); Philoxenus of Mabug, 
Homilies, by E. Lemoine (44, 1956; this is the first volume in the Oriental 
series); St. Ambrose, Expositio evangeliit secundum Lucam 1-6, by Dom 
Gabriel Tissot (45, 1956); Tertullian, De praescriptione haereticorum, by 
R. F. Refoulé, O.P., with de Labriolle’s translation (46, 1957); Philo, De 
migratione Abrahae, by R. Cadiou (47, 1957); Paschal Homilies 3, by F. 
Floéri and P. Nautin (48, 1957); Leo the Great, Sermones 2, by Dom René 
Dolle (49, 1957); John Chrysostom, Eight Baptismal Catecheses, by A. Wen- 
ger, A.A. (50, 1957; these texts are entirely new); Symeon the New Theo- 
logian, Chapters, by J. Darrouzés, A.A. (51, 1957); St. Ambrose, Expositio 
evangelii secundum Lucam 7-10, by Dom Gabriel Tissot (52, 1958); Shepherd 
of Hermas, by R. Joly (53, 1958); John Cassian, Conlationes 2, by Dom E. 
Pichery (54, 1958); Eusebius of Caesarea, Historia ecclesiastica 8-10 and 


2 Walter J. Burghardt, S.J., “The Literature of Christian Antiquity: Current Projects,” 
THEOLoGiIcAL SrupiEs 17 (1956) 67-92, especially 74-78. 
3 Ibid., pp. 79-81. 
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De martyribus Palestinae, by G. Bardy (55, 1958); Athanasius, Apology to 
the Emperor Constantius and Apology for His Flight, by J.-M. Szymusiak, 
S.J. (56, 1958); Theodoret of Cyrus, Graecorum affectionum curatio, by P. 
Canivet, S.J. (57 [2 vols.] 1958); Three Ancient Rituals of Baptism, by A. 
Salles (59, 1958). Special attention is called to the excellent introductions 
and notes in these volumes and to the valuable commentaries contained in 
the volumes devoted to Lactantius and Eusebius. 

The Corpus scriptorum christianorum orientalium (CSCO), published 
jointly by the University of Louvain and the Catholic University, under the 
direction of R. Draguet, is moving forward at a phenomenal rate. Some 
forty volumes (141-84) have been published since 1954, and the present 
tempo is eight or ten volumes a year. All earlier volumes destroyed during 
the Second World War have now been reprinted. All texts are now accom- 
panied by translations in Latin or a modern language—ordinarily French. 
Arabic, Armenian, Coptic, Ethiopic, Georgian, and Syriac works are well 
represented in the new volumes. 

In the Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum latinorum (CSEL 73, 1955), 
O. Faller, S.J., has published Part 7 of the Opera of St. Ambrose: Explanatio 
symboli, De sacramentis, De mysteriis, De paenitentia, De excessu fratris, De 
obitu Valentiniani, De obitu Theodosii, and his edition of St. Ambrose’s 
Epistulae—of such great importance to historians—should appear in the 
near future. 

The Corpus christianorum now numbers fifteen volumes, the last published 
(117, 1957) containing a new text of the Liber scintillarum, along with 
Epistulae Austrasicae et Merovingicae taken from the Monumenta Germaniae 
historica. In the latest prospectus, Dom Dekkers announces that succeeding 
volumes will appear more promptly. Eight volumes are listed as being in 
press (end of 1958). Special mention should be made of two works which 
appear in other collections: E. M. Buytaert’s Eusébe d’Emése: Discours 
conservés en latin (2 vols., Louvain, 1953-1957); Dom P. Gasso and Dom C. 
Battle’s Pelagii I Papae Epistulae quae supersunt (556-561) (Montserrat, 
1956). See also the long review, critical but constructive, of Buytaert’s work 
by Dom J. Gribomont in Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique 53 (1958) 84-90. 
Finally, under literary sources, it will be well to include J. Stevenson’s A 
New Eusebius: Documents Illustrative of the History of the Church to A.D. 337 
(London: SPCK, 1957). It is based on the well-known work of B. J. Kidd, 
but stops at 337 instead of 461, and thus gives more material for the period 
actually covered. The New Eusebius cites all sources in English without the 
original texts—hence it is no substitute for Kirch. Researchers in all fields 


*See the review by R. McNally, S.J., in Taeotocicat Srupres 19 (1958) 270-71. 
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will find the following helps invaluable in dealing with the original literary 
sources: R. Devreesse, Introduction a Vétude des manuscrits grecs (Paris, 
1954); A. Bataille, Les papyrus (Paris, 1955). The new edition of Dom 
Dekkers’ Clavis patrum latinorum, which has been promised, has not yet 
appeared. The great wealth of information on editions of sources contained 
in Dom Chrysostom Baur’s Initia patrum graecorum is still very difficult to 
use because of the lack of indices. 

In the last number of the Analecta Bollandiana for 1953, F. Halkin, S.J., 
completed the series of articles begun in 1949, “Inscriptions grecques rela- 
tives 4 l’hagiographie.” The fourth and last volume of the Inscriptions 
grecques et latines de Syrie, begun by J. Jalabert, S.J., and R. Mouterde, 
S.J. (Paris, 1929 ff.), was completed with the collaboration of C. Mondésert, 
S.J., in 1955. The Christian as well as pagan inscriptions of Asia Minor are 
being published in the Monumenta Asiae minoris, edited by W. M. Calder 
et al. (Manchester, 1928 ff.). Volume 7 appeared in 1956 and the work will 
be completed in two more volumes. Volume 3 of the Inscriptiones christianae 
urbis Romae, edited by A. Silvagni, was published in 1957. A good collection 
of Christian Greek inscriptions corresponding to C. Diehl’s splendid Jn- 
scriptiones latinae christianae veteres continues to be a great desideratum. 


MANUALS, ENCYCLOPEDIA ARTICLES, GENERAL HISTORIES 


At present we do not possess a scholarly manual of Church history that is 
up to date. Bihlmeyer-Tiichle has appeared in English translation,® but it 
reproduces without essential change the German edition of 1951. Hence, 
among other things, it does not incorporate the important results of new 
scholarly investigations devoted to the Qumran scrolls and the Chenoboskion 
papyri. Accordingly, the historian must look for other helps. For the period 
of the New Testament, we now have A. Wikenhauser’s excellent Einleitung 
in das Neue Testament in a second and revised edition (1956).° The results 
of the latest scholarship are taken into account throughout the work. The 
same author’s commentary on Acts, recently published (1956) in a third and 
enlarged edition, is also indispensable for the historian. While Altaner’s 
Patrologie appeared last year (1958) in a new and revised edition, it must be 
stated that here and there the German original at least has not been revised 
as completely as one would expect.’ The historian will find Volumes 1 and 2 
of Quasten’s Patrology—in the French editions of 1955 and 1957 respectively 
—not only much richer in content, but also more up to date. Volume 3, 
covering the fourth and early fifth century, will appear early in 1959. 

5 Translated by V. Mills, O.F.M. (Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1958). 


* There is an English translation by J. Cunningham (New York: Herder, 1958). 
7 An English translation by Hilda Graef has been announced (Dec., 1958). 
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The encyclopedic works published in the fifties or still in progress contain 
a number of important articles on the early Church. The Oxford Dictionary 
of the Christian Church, edited by F. L. Cross (1957), is especially valuable 
for its carefully selected bibliographies.’ In the first fascicle of Dictionnaire 
de la Bible, Supplément 6 (cols. 10-225), K. Priimm, S.J., has given us a 
monograph on the pagan mystery religions and the use and meaning of the 
term mysterion in the New Testament. The new edition of the Lexikon fiir 
Theologie und Kirche (1957 ff.) is especially important for the up-to-date and 
scholarly character of its articles and for its amazing control of the latest 
bibliography.® See, e.g., K. Rahner’s article, ““Christentum”’ (2, cols. 1100- 
1115). The Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christentum, because of its scope and 
purpose, continues to be indispensable to the historian.!® In Volume 2 (1954) 
attention is called particularly to the articles, ‘““Bekehrung,” by A. D. Nock 
(cols. 105-18); “Beruf,” by W. Schwer (141-56); “Bild,” by A. Baumstark 
et al. (287-341); “Bildung,” by H. Fuchs (346-642); “Buch,” by L. Koep 
et al. (664-731); “Buchmalerei,” by H. Gerstinger and E. Kilby (733-72); 
“Biirgerrecht,” by L. Wenger (778-86); ‘“Chaldier,” by W. J. W. Koster 
(1006-21); “Christennamen,” by H. Karpp (1114-38); “Christentum I 
(Ausbreitung),” by B. Kétting (1138-59); “Christenverfolgung I (historisch 
.++),” by J. Vogt (1159-1208); “Christenverfolgung II (juristisch),” by H. 
Last (1208-28); ‘“‘Christianisierung (der Monumente),” by F. W. Deich- 
mann (1228-41). In Volume 3 (1957) see especially: ‘“Christusbild,” by J. 
Kollwitz (1-24); “Chronologie,” by A. Hermann ef al. (30-60); “Coercitio,” 
by H. Last (235-43); “Constantinus der Grosse,” by J. Vogt (306-79); 
“Decius,” by K. Gross (611-29); “Diakon,” by T. Klauser (887-909); 
“Diakonisse,” by A. Kalsbach (917-28); “Diaspora,” by A. Stuiber (972- 
82); “Diocletianus,” by W. Seston (1036-53); “Dionysius Areopagita,” by 
R. Roques (1074-1121); “Dirne,” by A. Hermann and H. Herter (1149- 
1213); “Disciplina,” by V. Morel (1213-29). See also the pertinent articles 
in the Dictionnaire d’histoire et de géographie ecclésiastiques, Volume 13 (1956) 
and Volume 14 (1957 ff.). The new and revised edition of Die Religion in 
Geschichte und Gegenwart (RGG), edited by K. Galling, with the coopera- 
tion of H. Frhr. v. Campenhausen ¢ al. (Tiibingen, 1956 ff.; A-G, at the 
end of 1958), has a number of important articles on early Christianity. As 
stated in the Vorwort, the basic viewpoint throughout is that of Evangelical 

8 See the reviews, e.g., by H. Chadwick, in Journal of Theological Studies, n.s. 9 (1958) 
152-53, and M. R. P. McGuire, in Catholic Historical Review 44 (1958-59) 165-68. 

*See the review article by W. J. Burghardt, S.J. (with the collaboration of several 
confreres), “The Second Edition of the Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche,’ THEOLOGICAL 
Srupres 19 (1958) 572-85. 

10 See Burghardt’s general characterization of this work, art. cit. (supra n. 2) pp. 82-84. 
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theology, but other viewpoints are represented. Some Catholic scholars, 
e.g., are listed among the contributors, and scholarly works by Catholics 
are regularly cited in the bibliographies. 

The treatment of early Christianity in representative general histories 
published within the period of this survey is not significant, and in part is 
even unsatisfactory. C. H. Dodd’s chapters on Judaism and on early Chris- 
tianity in The European Inheritance, edited by E. Barker, G. N. Clark, and 
P. Vaucher (Vol. 1, Oxford, 1954, 263-310), are a somewhat old-fashioned 
rationalistic account, with excessive emphasis on Hellenistic influences. The 
history of the Church from the second century to Gregory the Great is 
almost ignored. There is a much fuller coverage of early Christianity in 
Volume 4 of Historia mundi (Bern, 1956). E. Stauffer of Erlangen has con- 
tributed two chapters, “Geschichte Jesu” and “Die Urkirche” (pp. 129-89 
and 298-310). He writes from the conservative Evangelical point of view. 
The chapter by C. Schneider, “Die Christen im rémischen Weltreich” 
(pp. 311-35), as in his book—which will be discussed shortly—stresses 
Geistesgeschichte from the liberal angle, with overemphasis on the influence 
of Hellenism. A. Aymard and J. Auboyer deal with the early Church in 
several separated sections (pp. 366-79, 494-505, 551-61, 566 ff.) in Volume 
2 of Histoire des civilisations, edited by M. Crouzet (Paris, 1954). Their 
exposition, except in political and administrative matters, is superficial and 
leaves much to be desired on the doctrinal side. 


THE CHURCH BEFORE CONSTANTINE 


The Qumran manuscripts and the Nag Hammadi (Chenoboskion) papyri 
have occasioned a new and intensive investigation of the history of the 
Church during the first two centuries of her existence. New light has been 
shed on the relations of Christianity and Judaism; and the nature and role 
of Gnosticism as well as the character and extent of Hellenic influence proper 
are in process of being more precisely defined. Under the circumstances, it is 
only natural that most of the significant studies published within the period 
of this survey are concerned primarily, if not exclusively, with theological 
and philosophical problems and ideas. This is largely true even of Carring- 
ton’s Early Christian Church, which will be discussed below. The Qumran 
finds" will be referred to here only in passing, as they are to be treated in 
detail in a later survey. 


1 The literature on the scrolls is already voluminous and is increasing steadily. See 
the classified Bibliographie in J. T. Milik, Dix ans de découvertes dans le désert de Juda 
(2nd ed.; Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1957) pp. 113-18, and the pertinent sections in Biblica, 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly, Revue biblique, etc. 
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Comprehensive Histories 


Carrington’s The Early Christian Church” and Schneider’s Geistesgeschichte 
des antiken Christentums™ are the two most extensive and comprehensive 
works to be considered here, but they are of quite unequal value. Carrington, 
who is the Anglican Archbishop of Quebec, has written a detailed history of 
the Church to 235 A.D., and a much briefer account of the Church in the 
next hundred years. His narrative closes with Constantine’s dedication of 
the Church of the Anastasis at Jerusalem in 335. The work is conservative, 
generally accurate, and attractively written, but does not pretend to ad- 
vance the frontiers of scholarship. The annalistic method of presentation 
leads to repetitions and to the neglect of synthesis. While the author shows 
an excellent knowledge of the standard literary sources, he does not come to 
grips with a number of basic doctrinal questions. It is only natural that he 
should emphasize the role, and particularly the independent role, of bishops 
in the early Church. Thus, he sees a kind of leadership devolving upon Rome 
in the normal process of historical development, rather than as a result of 
doctrinal consideration based on apostolic tradition. While stressing the 
connections between Judaism and Christianity, he shows little acquaintance 
with the Qumran documents, and in his treatment of Gnosticism he seems 
to be unfamiliar with the Chenoboskion papyri. 

His consistent emphasis and use of oral tradition as a reliable source for 
the history of the early Church is the one really original feature of his work. 
He tells us that he was confirmed in his belief in the accuracy of oral tradi- 
tion by his study of the oral traditions available for the history of the 
Anglican Church in the Province of Quebec from 1792. He tends, however, 
to put too much weight on the individual witness in this regard as against 
the much greater value of corporate tradition. 

Schneider, on the other hand, has produced a scholarly work of monumen- 
tal proportions. Yet it must be stated at the outset that his central thesis is, 
as the Germans say, verfehlt. He has attempted an exhaustive intellectual 
and spiritual analysis of every aspect of Christianity in relation to its general 
environment to the close of antiquity. For him, however, Christianity is 
essentially an expansion or product of Hellenism, the ultimate religious 
phase of Greek civilization. Christianity is regarded as containing Hellenic 
myth and superstitions from the first. Beginning with the letters of St. Paul, 
the penetration of Hellenism becomes steadily deeper. By the end of antiq- 

2 P. Carrington, The Early Christian Church (2 vols., Cambridge: University Press, 
1957; pp. 520, 520). 


1%3C. Schneider, Geistesgeschichte des antiken Christentums (2 vols., Munich: C. H. 
Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1954; pp. li + 743, xi + 424). 
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uity, the mutual compenetration of Christian and Hellenic thought results 
in an harmonious synthesis which ushers in the dawn of a new European 
Geistesgeschichte. “Resting on the pillars of Christian Platonism, the world 
again believes in the interplay of divine ideality and human reality, in the 
descent of the divine and the ascent of the human” (2, 333-34). 

Within such a rationalistic framework of thought there is no room for the 
recognition of supernatural truth. The Virgin Birth, the resurrection, and 
the ascension are all to be explained in terms of parallels in Hellenistic 
myths. The author has little time for the Qumran manuscripts or the Cheno- 
boskion papyri. The first are of no significance for Christianity, and, as for 
the second: “All Christian Gnosis is a product of the Hellenistic mind” 
(1, 27-28; 268). Apart from such allusions, one might often think that he 
was reading a book written thirty or forty years ago. 

Yet, despite the defects in Schneider’s work, it would be wrong to mini- 
mize its erudition and its significant contributions on the positive side. It 
contains excellent sections on the occupations of the early Christians, on 
early Christian literature and literary forms—especially the sermon, letter, 
and hymn—and on early Christian art and architecture (1, 693-743; 2, 
1-170). 


Judeo-Christianity, Gnosticism, Concept of Heresy 


Among the more important books appearing between 1954 and 1958, it 
will suffice to discuss those of Goppelt, Schoeps, Daniélou, Turner, and 
Cross’s edition of the Jung Codex. 

Goppelt’s Christentum und Judentum'® deals primarily with the Christian 
attitude towards and relations with Judaism in terms of Heilsgeschichte. 
His book makes an unusually valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 
various currents of thought in Judaism during the two last centuries before 
Christ and the first century and a half of our era. The author succeeds in 
distinguishing such intellectual and spiritual movements among the Jews 
at Corinth, Philippi, and other centers before 70, and in Asia Minor, Pales- 
tine, and Egypt in the period from 70 to about 150. These movements 
ranged from strict Pharisaism to Judeo-Stoicism and Gnosticism. A definite 
break was made between Christianity and Judaism after 70, but the rising 
Christian communities, especially those in Greece, Asia Minor, Palestine, 
and Egypt, could not escape the influence of Jewish and Hellenic currents of 


44 For important reviews of Schneider’s work, cf. P. Camelot, O.P., in Revue des sciences 
philosophiques et théologiques 40 (1956) 566-69; J. H. Waszink, in Géttingische gelehrte 
Anseigen 210 (1956) 137-58. 

16 L. Goppelt, Christentum und Judentum im ersten und zweiten Jahrhundert: Ein Aufriss 
der Urgeschichte der Kirche (Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1954; pp. xii + 328). 
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thought in their respective areas. The doctrinal preoccupations of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews and the Gospel of St. John thus reflect the interests and prob- 
lems of their environment. Thanks to Goppelt’s study, we have a better 
understanding of the Church’s increasing insistence in the second century on 
unity of doctrine, and also of the views of Justin on the relations between the 
Old and New Testaments and on the Christians as the rightful heirs of God’s 
promises made of old, as the true Israel. While the author’s views are not 
acceptable on many points—e.g., on what he calls Friihkatholicismus—his 
book, as stated above, has given us new insights into the varied intellectual 
and spiritual movements in Judaism, their character, their interrelations, 
and their influences in the formative period of the Church. 

The studies on the Jung Codex" translated and edited by F. L. Cross are 
very important. The texts from Chenoboskion published here are the Letter 
of James, the Gospel of Truth, the Letter to Rheginos, and the Treatise on the 
Three Natures (hylic, psychic, and pneumatic), all representing the Valen- 
tinian School of Gnosticism. The documents confirm the accuracy of the 
statements on Gnosticism found in Irenaeus, Hippolytus, and Tertullian. 
The Gospel of Truth shows that Valentinus was acquainted with the New 
Testament, although he does not quote it formally nor does he understand 
its spirit. Sin is regarded simply as a form of error or ignorance, and God and 
the universe constitute a single entity. It is evident from these documents 
that Gnosticism, considered in its essential teachings, is not a Christian 
heresy, but an Oriental system exhibiting affinities with certain sects of 
Judaism or on the fringes of Judaism. It appears certain that Gnosticism 
actually borrowed ideas from Christianity—in particular, its idea of redemp- 
tion. The view maintained by Harnack and Reitzenstein that Gnosticism 
was a Christian heresy must now be entirely rejected. 

Schoeps’ little work,” a continuation of his studies on the Pseudo-Clemen- 
tines, is likewise important. He shows that these documents are opposed to 
the dualism of Valentinus. If they are “Gnostic,”’ they must be thought of as 
representing the esoteric gnosis within the confines of Judaism. He also 
points out—and convincingly—striking similarities between the Pseudo- 
Clementines and the texts found at Qumran. On the other hand, he submits 
no new proofs to support his very dubious thesis that the Ebionites of the 
Pseudo-Clementines should be identified as survivors of the Judeo-Christian 
community of Jerusalem. 


16 The Jung Codex; three studies by H. C. Puech, C. Quispel, W. C. Van Unnik; tr. 
and ed. F. L. Cross (London: Mowbray, 1955; pp. 136). See also A. D. Nock, “A Coptic 
Library of Gnostic Writings,” Journal of Theological Studies, n.s. 9 (1958) 314-24. 

"H. J. Schoeps, Urgemeinde, Judentum, Gnosis (Tiibingen: Mohr, 1956; pp. 88). 
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Daniélou’s Théologie du Judéo-Christianisme" is a masterly synthesis, the 
latest and most important book on Judeo-Christianity. To avoid possible 
misunderstanding, the author states at the outset that he is not primarily 
concerned in this book with aberrant forms of Judaism, or with the Christian 
community at Jerusalem with its emphasis on observances of the Mosaic 
Law, but rather with orthodox Christian thought as “expressed in the forms 
and framework borrowed from Judaism.” The work is divided into four 
parts: sources, the intellectual milieu, doctrines, and institutions. There is an 
excellent bibliography and an index of sources cited. The sources are sub- 
divided into two groups: Judeo-Christian proper and heterodox Judeo- 
Christian. The first group comprises the Apocrypha of the Old and New 
Testaments, liturgical writings like the Didache, the Epistle of Barnabas, the 
Shepherd of Hermas, Ignatius of Antioch, Clement of Alexandria, and the 
tradition of the presbyters. The presbyters mentioned by Clement are 
identified as the primitive Christian theologians. The heterodox sources 
include the Ebionites, Eltai and his disciples, Cerinthus and his circle, the 
Samarito-Christian gnosis, the Egyptian Gnostics, and Carpocrates. All 
these sources are subjected to a critical analysis and their value and limita- 
tions indicated. Part 2 (the intellectual milieu) contains a systematic exposi- 
tion of Judeo-Christian exegesis and Judeo-Christian apocalyptic. Part 3 
(doctrines) deals, in order, with the Trinity and angelology, the titles of 
the Son of God, the theology of the redemption, the mysterium crucis, the 
Church in God’s plan, and millenarianism. Part 4 (institutions) covers 
baptism and the Eucharist, the Christian community and its organization, 
and personal piety and its practices. 

Daniélou’s solidly established conclusions are of great importance for the 
history of the early Church. He demonstrates that, contrary to the views of 
Harnack and his followers, there was a Judeo-Christian theology in the strict 
sense. It has parallels in St. Paul and in St. John’s Gospel but is more archaic, 
reflecting an earlier stage of theological speculation. Its exegesis is basically 
apocalyptic and is preoccupied with developing a parallelism between crea- 
tion and eschatology; hence the constant emphasis on the first chapters of 
Genesis in all its thought. Its Trinitarian doctrine is based on the symbolism 
of the three days and seven days, its teaching on the Church is related to 
creation of the cosmos and of woman, etc. Judeo-Christian theology, accord- 
ingly, is perhaps best described as a theology of history, but a theology of 
history with a marked cosmic character. More stress is placed on the parallel- 
ism between the first and second creation than on the prefigurations of Christ 

8 J. Daniélou, S.J., Théologie du Judéo-Christianisme: Histoire des doctrines chrétiennes 
avant Nicée 1 (Tournai: Desclée, 1958; pp. 457). 
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in the history of Israel. All events in the life of Christ and of the Church are 
the realization of God’s eternal plan. “‘The cross, apart from its relation to 
creative action, in so far as it is the pivot of history, has a symbolism of 
universality and marks the cosmic extension of the action of the Word” (p. 
435). 

Finally, this book confirms the view of Schoeps, Puech, and Quispel, 
among others, that Gnosticism as ordinarily understood was essentially 
different from both Judaism and Christianity. On the other hand, it now 
seems certain that some ideas and myths of the Gnostics, like that of the 
anthropos androgynos, are to be explained as distortions of Judeo-Christian 
thought. 

We moderns, especially since the Council of Trent, take for granted that 
it is very easy to make sharp and formal distinctions between orthodoxy and 
heresy, but in the early Church, even as late as St. Augustine, this was often 
a complex problem in concrete cases. Prof. Turner, accordingly, has made a 
valuable contribution through his investigation of the relations between 
orthodoxy and heresy in his The Pattern of Christian Truth. After outlining 
the problem and rejecting the views of Harnack and Werner in strong terms, 
he shows that the orthodox and heretics both appealed to Scripture, tradi- 
tion, and reason to support their respective positions. Heresy ultimately 
betrayed itself through its exaggerations, distortions, or lack of balance, as 
being a kind of deformation of true belief. Such deformation, however, could 
exhibit markedly different degrees. In dealing with the problem in question, 
a Catholic scholar would place greater emphasis on the doctrinal authority 
of the Church and on the primary importance of that authority in respect 
to both Scripture and tradition. 

On a special point, the Gnostic concept of martyrdom as taught by Valen- 
tinus, A. Orbe, S.J., has shown in a penetrating study”® how subtle—and 
fantastic—heretical arguments could be and the kinds of orthodox argu- 
ments employed to refute them. 


Intellectual Contacts and Conflicts with Hellenism 


The historian has come to realize more and more that he must be as fully 
concerned with the history of ideas as with that of institutions if he wishes 
to get to the heart of a civilization at any stage of its development. But the 
investigation of ideas, of currents of thought, is a difficult task. In dealing 
with the past, and even with the more remote past, we tend to project our 

”C. H. Turner, The Pattern of Christian Truth: A Study of the Relations between Ortho- 


doxy and Heresy in the Early Church (London: Mowbray, 1955; pp. 508). 
A. Orbe, S.J., Estudios valentinianos 5 (Rome: Gregorian Univ., 1956; pp. x + 314). 
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frame of thought and experience into the past and, above all, to oversimplify 
the intellectual life of an earlier age and to characterize it in a few sentences 
or paragraphs of bold generalizations. Thus, much has been written on the 
Platonism of the Fathers—and much, incidentally, will have to be rewritten 
on the subject—as if Platonism in its various aspects were the only significant 
body of Hellenic thought exercising an appreciable influence upon them. A 
recent monograph by M. Spanneut,” however, furnishes clear, if embar- 
rassing, proof that Stoicism had an important influence on the thought of 
the Apostolic Fathers, the Apologists, Irenaeus, and Tertullian. It is still 
hard to explain why Stoicism in these writers was so long neglected, since 
Stoicism was the dominant philosophy in the ancient world from the death 
of Alexander to the rise of Neoplatonism in the early third century of our 
era and was a comprehensive theology as well as a philosophy, including 
within its scope anthropology, psychology, cosmology, theology, and ethics. 

Spanneut’s book inaugurates a new series, Patristica Sorbonensia, under 
the direction of the distinguished historian of early Christianity, H. I. 
Marrou. The author gives a solid analysis of the complex body of syncretistic 
teachings which is called Late Stoicism, and he emphasizes a point that is 
often forgotten, namely, that Stoic ideas circulated at all cultural levels. 
The distortions of Stoic ideas among the half-educated, accordingly, should 
not be ignored. Stoicism exercised a definite influence on Christian thought 
with respect to God, the Word, the world, nature, and man. Many Stoic 
ideas were taken over without change, while others either were adapted to 
Christian thought or stimulated Christian thinkers to seek a Christian 
solution for problems presented by Stoicism. 

C. Andresen has written an equally important book on Celsus,” the first 
great pagan intellectual opponent of Christianity. Although Celsus wrote 
his True Discourse about 178 a.p., Origen thought it necessary, nearly fifty 
years later, to write his Against Celsus, the most elaborate of his polemical 
works. After reading Celsus’ scoffing and typically rationalistic attack on 
the supernatural elements in Judaism and Christianity, scholars have often 
wondered why Origen considered him so formidable, especially since Celsus 
as a philosopher appears weak and even inconsistent. Andresen has given a 
convincing answer in the present monograph. 

Celsus was not so much a philosopher as a champion of Hellenic culture as 


1M. Spanneut, Le stoicisme des péres de l’église: De Clément de Rome @ Clément d’ Alex- 
andrie (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1957; pp. 476). 

2 C. Andresen, Logos und Nomos: Die Polemik des Kelsos wider das Christentum (Berlin: 
De Gruyter, 1956; pp. 314). For a penetrating analysis and very favorable criticism of this 
work, see J. Daniélou, S.J., in Recherches de science religieuse 44 (1956) 580-85. 
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expressed in a long and venerable tradition. He rejected popular religion of 
all kinds but admired Greek philosophy as a noble product and hallmark of 
Hellenic culture. On the twin pillars of Jogos and nomos, to which antiquity 
had given authority, he erected a philosophy of history. Christianity was 
rejected as being new and outside the Hellenic tradition and as being even a 
repudiation of it. It is significant that this argument against Christianity 
will be resumed by Porphyry and will be a foundation stone in Julian’s 
policy. Symmachus will make tradition his strongest argument, too, in the 
controversy over the Altar of Victory. 

Where did Celsus get his idea of the authority of tradition? Andresen 
gives a surprising answer but a fairly convincing one. He holds that he 
adapted the idea from Justin Martyr. Justin had formulated a Christian 
theology of history according to which paganism was a distortion of truth 
and Christ was the restorer of the true Jogos and nomos. Celsus’ philosophy 
of history based on tradition was intended to be an answer to Justin’s 
theology of history. 

J. R. Laurin’s book on the leading ideas of the Christian apologists from 
270-361 A.D.* is useful but lacks the deep insights that characterize the two 
works just described. Furthermore, Eusebius, and especially Lactantius, 
should have been handled more critically. Lactantius has long been called 
the Christian Cicero for his style, but he is no theologian and is even a very 
superficial philosopher. 


The Persecutions 


As already indicated earlier in this survey, there are two solid, well- 
balanced articles on the persecutions from the historical and juridical points 
of view by J. Vogt and H. Last in the Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christentum, 
and there is, of course, valuable pertinent material in the article on Decius 
by K. Gross and that on Diocletian by W. Seston. 

J. Moreau’s book on the persecutions,” as one would expect on the basis of 


% J. R. Laurin, O.M.I., Orientations matiresses des apologistes chrétiens de 270 a 361 
(Rome: Gregorian Univ., 1954; pp. xvi -+ 487). See the review by G. Bardy, in Revue 
@histoire ecclésiastique 50 (1955) 577-78. 

J. Moreau, La persécution du christianisme dans lempire romain (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires, 1956; pp. iii + 141). There is a valuable review of this work by H. I. Mar- 
rou, in Antiquité classique 26 (1957) 250-52. See also the long and important review by 
J. Zeiller, in Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique 52 (1957) 514-18. As mentioned earlier in the 
treatment of sources, Moreau published an excellent historical commentary with his 
edition of Lactantius, De mortibus persecutorum, in Sources chrétiennes 39 (1954). See 
also the long review of this commentary, with valuable supplementary material, by P. 
Nautin, in Revue d’ histoire ecclésiastique 50 (1955) 892-99. 
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his solid commentary on the De mortibus persecutorum, is a short but valuable 
work. While it runs a bit thin on the first and second centuries, it is very 
good on the persecution of Decius and, especially, on that of Diocletian. It 
is to be regretted, however, that the author did not see the important 
article by G. E. M. De Ste. Croix, “Aspects of the ‘Great’ Persecution,” Harvard 
Theological Review 47 (1954) 75-113. He has also done well in not confining 
the motivating factors in the persecutions to the juridical one. Given the 
fact that all phases of public and private life were permeated with pagan 
religious rites and customs, it was impossible for the practicing Christian to 
participate in numerous public and private activities. An antisocial charge 
was inevitable, as we know from the famous passage in Tacitus. This charge 
and all the slanders to which it could easily give rise were widely accepted 
by all classes in the Roman state. The Christians were simply regarded as 
enemies of Roman tradition and all that it stood for. 

J. Zeiller,* long recognized as a specialist on the history of the persecu- 
tions, has again maintained, as against Borleffs and others, that a general 
legislative measure prohibiting Christianity was put into force under Nero. 
Athenagoras and Tertullian—and later, Sulpicius Severus—speak in clear 
terms of an Institutum Neronianum. Despite the ingenuity of scholarly 
arguments to the contrary, it is difficult to reject their testimony. 

Musurillo’s Acts of the Pagan Martyrs,** while having no direct connections 
with the Christian persecutions, deserves to be mentioned here as an out- 
standing philological and historical monograph on a group of documents 
which exhibit certain parallels, especially in the matter of juridical procedure 
and style, to the acts and passions of the Christian martyrs. They are valu- 
able, therefore, for purposes of comparison and for defining somewhat related 
literary genres. See especially Musurillo’s “Appendix II: The Tradition of 
Martyr Literature” (pp. 236-46). 

Mention should perhaps be made here too of Lazzati’s monograph on 
developments in the literature on the martyrs in the first four centuries,” 
although the author is primarily concerned with the rise of martyr literature 
as such, its inspiration and motivation, and, in particular, its connections 
with the liturgy. He goes too far, however, when he puts the passions of the 
martyrs on practically the same level of authority as Scripture itself in 
liturgical readings. 

25 J. Zeiller, “Institutum Neronianum: Loi fantéme ou réalité?”, ibid., pp. 393-99. 

26H. A. Musurillo, S.J., The Acts of the Pagan Martyrs: Acta Alexandrinorum (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1954; pp. xiii + 299). 

7G. Lazzati, Gli sviluppi della letteratura sui martiri nei primi quattro secoli (Turin: 
Societa Editrice Internazionale, 1956; pp. 215). See the critical review by B. de Gaiffier, 
in Analecta Bollandiana 75 (1957) 422-24. 
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Archeology 


Miss J. Toynbee and J. Ward Perkins,” on the basis of their expert 
knowledge as professional classical archeologists and historians, have 
written an admirably objective, well-balanced, and critical study on the 
Vatican excavations. They are convinced that the place has been discovered 
where St. Peter was venerated from at least the third quarter of the second 
century and that this same place was a tomb indicating the place of burial. 
After examining all the literary evidence and combining it with the arche- 
ological, they believe that there is more justification for accepting the Roman 
tradition on St. Peter’s sojourn, death, and burial in Rome as historical fact 
than for relegating all this to legend. They urge that excavations be made 
also under the Basilica of St. Paul Outside the Walls. The last chapter of 
their book contains a fine archeological and architectural study of the Basil- 
ica of St. Peter erected by Constantine. 

E. R. Goodenough has continued at a rapid pace with the publication of 
his monumental Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman W orld,” a work of great 
importance for the history of early Christianity as well as for that of late 
Judaism. Its erudition is often marred, however, by the author’s farfetched 
interpretations and unwarranted generalizations. 

C. H. Kraeling has published a splendid study on the Synagogue of Dura 
Europos.*° His considered judgment on the motivation and character of its 
art is worth quoting: “The congregation subscribed sincerely to the beliefs 


% J. Toynbee and J. Ward Perkins, The Shrine of St. Peter and the Vatican Excavations 
(London and New York: Longmans, Green, 1956; pp. xxii + 293). It is interesting to 
note that T. Klauser, using the same evidence, presents different conclusions in his little 
book published in the same year: Die rimische Petrus-Tradition im Lichte der neuen Aus- 
grabungen unter der Petruskirche (Cologne: Westdeutscher Verlag, 1956; pp. 122). He is 
convinced that St. Peter lived for a time in Rome and was martyred there. But he holds 
that there is really no trace of a primitive localization of his tomb and that there is as 
much evidence in favor of a tomb on the Via Appia as on the Vatican site. The literary 
tradition has been dealt with much more fully by J. Ruysschaert in his article, ‘Les 
documents littéraires de la double tradition romaine des tombes apostoliques,” Revue 
@histoire ecclésiastique 52 (1957) 791-851. He is convinced that the archeological and 
literary evidence definitely favors the Vatican site for St. Peter’s tomb. 

* E. R. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman World 1: The Archaeological 
Evidence from Palestine (New York: Pantheon, 1953; pp. xviii + 300); 2: The Archaeologi- 
cal Evidence from the Diaspora (1953; pp. xii + 324); 3: Illustrations for Volumes 1 and 2 
(1953; pp. xxxvi + 10, with 1209 illustrations); 4: The Problems of Method; Symbols from 
Jewish Cult (1956; pp. xi + 236, with 27 plates); 5-6: Fish, Bread, and Wine (1956; pp. 
xi + 197, with 186 illustrations; xii + 256, with 269 illustrations). 

* C. H. Kraeling, The Excavations of Dura Europos. Final Report 8, Part 1: The Syna- 
gogue. With contributions by C. C. Torrey, C. B. Welles, and B. Geiger (New Haven: 
Yale Univ. Press, 1956; pp. xviii + 402, with 78 plates, 12 plans). 
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and value judgments that are traditional in Judaism, and endeavored by the 
decoration of its House of Assembly to memorialize and inculcate reverence 
for the historical tradition to which it adhered” (p. 258). 

J. Carcopino, in his De Pythagore aux apétres,*! has incorporated the further 
results of his brilliant investigation of the Basilica of the Porta Maggiore, 
the Tomb of the Viale Manzoni, and the Basilica of the Apostles ad catacum- 
bas. The interpretation of many elements in these monuments is very diffi- 
cult, and Carcopino does not hesitate to take extreme positions on 
archeological and historical questions. Since the writer, unfortunately, does 
not possess sufficient competence in the history of art to express an inde- 
pendent judgment, he must refer the reader to a critical survey by a specialist 
in the field, J. Daniélou.” 


THE CHURCH FROM CONSTANTINE TO GREGORY THE GREAT 


The treatments of the history of the early Church found in manuals, 
significant encyclopedia articles, and general histories, and the section on 
editions of sources, at the beginning of this survey, include this period and 
need not be mentioned again. Most of the work done in Church history 
proper on this period during the past five years has been confined to mono- 
graphs of limited scope, and especially to articles. The scholarly commemora- 
tions of the birth of St. Augustine (354) and the Second International Con- 
ference on Patristic Studies held at Oxford in 1955 occasioned a flood of 
publications, but the really important contributions in the field of Church 
history were not large. On the other hand, a great stimulus was given to 
investigation in patristic theology, exegesis, and early Christian literature in 
general. Another welcome sign of progress during the past decade has been 
the increasing demand for critical texts and the number of such texts pub- 
lished or in course of preparation. 

Before considering some specialized studies, it will be useful to mention a 
few general works which deal in whole or in part with Church history in this 
period. E. Griffe has published Part 1 of the second volume of his detailed 
and solid history of Christian Gaul under the Empire.* It covers Church 
organization and the hierarchy in the fifth century. P. Goubert has published 


31 J. Carcopino, De Pythagore aux apéires (Paris: Flammarion, 1956; pp. 380, with 24 
plates). 

# J. Daniélou, S.J., “Bulletin critique: Histoire des origines chrétiennes,” Recherches 
de science religieuse 45 (1957) 590-97. For his detailed evaluations of Toynbee and Perkins, 
Klauser, Goodenough (Vols. 1-6), and Kraeling, see ibid., pp. 597-603, 571-86. 

%E. Griffe, La Gaule chrétienne 4 l’époque romaine 2: L’Eglise au Ve siécle. Part 1: 
L’Eglise et les barbares; L’Organisation ecclésiastique et la hiérarchie (Paris: Picard, 1957; 
pp. vii + 257). . 
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the second volume of his authoritative history of Byzantium before Islam.” 
The new work covers a topic that has long needed systematic investigation, 
namely, the relation of Byzantium and the Franks. An English translation 
of G. Ostrogorsky’s Geschichte des byzantinischen Staates by Miss Joan Hus- 
sey makes that standard work available to a wider circle of historians.*® 
The author furnished the translator with a number of additions and correc- 
tions which have been incorporated into the translation. Finally, it has 
recently been announced that J. R. Palanque, who is so favorably known 
for his outstanding monograph on St. Ambrose and for his chapters in Fliche- 
Martin, is bringing out a French translation—with much supplementary 
material—of E. Stein’s Geschichte des rémischen Reiches 1: Vom riémischen 
zum byzantinischen Staate (284-476) (Vienna, 1928). 


Constantine’s Conversion and Religious Policy 


Scholarly literature on Constantine continues its steady flow. K. Aland, 
in the work cited below, notes that over 1500 titles have appeared on Con- 
stantine and his age since 1900! Among the really significant recent contri- 
butions, special mention should be made of those by H. Dérries,** J. Vogt,” 
and K. Aland.® Dérries, as the title of his work indicates, has tried, on the 
basis of an analysis of all the extant written source material, to make Con- 
stantine himself a witness, as it were, of his own ideas, basic policies, and 
concept of his mission. He was a believer in a supreme God, the Emperor 
of Heaven, and he regarded himself as His servant. Despite the influence of 
Ossius of Corduba and Marcellus of Ancyra, however, he never arrived at a 


* P. Goubert, Byzance avant Islam 2: Byzance sous les successeurs de Justinien; Byzance 
et les Francs (Paris: Picard, 1956; pp. 223, with 16 plates, 4 maps). 

35 G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State, tr. Joan Hussey (Oxford: Blackwell, 
1956; pp. xxvii + 548). There is also an American edition, with a Foreword by P. Charanis 
(New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers Univ. Press, 1957; pp. xxxv + 548, with 41 illustrations, 
12 maps in color). 

36H. Dérries, Das Selbsizeugnis Kaiser Konstantins (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, 1954; pp. 431). There is a long critical but constructive review of this work by 
J. Moreau, in Byzantinische Zeitschrift 48 (1955) 402-4. 

37 J. Vogt, ““Constantinus der Grosse,” Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christentum 3 (1957) 
306-79. Vogt and W. Seston contributed important papers on the “Constantine Question”’ 
at the Tenth International Congress of the Historical Sciences held in Rome in 1955; 
they are published in the Congress’ Relazioni generali e supplementi 6 (Florence, 1955) 
733-99, 

% K. Aland, “Die religiése Haltung Kaiser Konstantins,” Studia patristica 1 (= Texte 
und Untersuchungen 63; Berlin, 1955) 549-600. For a recent defense of Eusebian author- 
ship of the Vita Constantini, see W. Telfer, “The Author’s Purpose in the Vita Constantini,” 
ibid., pp. 157-67. 
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clear understanding of Christ and the message of the gospel. For him the 
Church was a great religious body, the bearer of truth, and a powerful unify- 
ing force. Yet he did not think of the Church merely as an instrument of 
imperial policy nor did he employ it as such. He did not abolish his office 
and title of Pontifex Maximus, but he repudiated the imperial cult. For 
some reason Dérries neglected the numismatic evidence which, as has been 
shown by Maurice, Alféldi, and others, is of the greatest importance for 
evaluating the politico-religious ideas of Constantine. 

J. Vogt, as noted earlier in this survey, contributed a long article on Con- 
stantine to the Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christentum, with a copious select 
bibliography. Vogt holds that Constantine became a convinced Christian 
but had a very imperfect knowledge of Christology. He accepts the substan- 
tial historicity of Constantine’s vision and dream as reported in the Vita 
Constantini and the De mortibus persecutorum. 

K. Aland presented a solid paper on Constantine’s religious attitude at 
the Second International Conference on Patristic Studies, which has now 
been published. While much more sceptical towards the two Constantinian 
sources just mentioned, he states in conclusion that Constantine was a 
Christian by personal conviction and not out of a consideration of political 
advantage. 


Church Councils, Relations of Church and State 


Greenslade’s book® on relations of Church and state in the fourth century 
is more important than its slight size might seem to indicate. According to 
the Constantinian or Eusebian theory, just as Christ the Logos was the 
Image of the Father, so the emperor was the image of the Logos on earth. 
Accordingly, he had the right and duty to maintain the Church as well as 
the Empire. When the Arian emperors began to interfere in dogmatic 
questions, the Catholic bishops proclaimed the doctrine stated by Christ on 
the respective rights of God and Caesar, and thus laid the foundation for the 
separation of jurisdiction in civil and ecclesiastical affairs. It remained for 
St. Ambrose, however, to enunciate and apply this teaching in the case of 
the Emperor Theodosius. He declared that the Christian emperor was sub- 
ordinate to the Church in ecclesiastical affairs and that he was also bound 


*S. L. Greenslade, Church and State from Constantine to Theodosius (London: SCM, 
1954; pp. 93). It can hardly be said that St. Ambrose and his successors were “on the 
road to Canossa”’ (p. 77). As compared with Gregory VII, Innocent I (402-17), e.g., acted 
with great prudence and deference towards the imperial power. See E. Demougeot, “A 
propos des interventions du pape Innocent Ier dans la politique séculitre,” Revue his- 
lorique 212 (1954) 23-38. 
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by the moral law as defined and enforced by the Church. It may be observed 
that there is a much fuller and better treatment of the relations between St. 
Ambrose and Theodosius in the excellent monograph of J. R. Palanque, 
Saint Ambrose et empire, published some twenty-five years ago (Paris, 
1933). 

The book of H. Hess on the canons of the Council of Sardica*® is more 
significant. It is primarily concerned with canons 3, 4, 7, and 10, which 
involve the principles of appeal jurisdiction in the Church, and in particular, 
of the appeal to the bishop of Rome. On the basis of his examination of these 
canons in their historical context, he maintains that the Council of Sardica 
marked a shift from settlement of disputes by mutual agreement to that by 
conciliar legislation. He stresses the importance of the intervention of Pope 
Julius in the case of St. Athanasius and, in particular, that of Ossius as the 
Pope’s representative at Sardica. While regarding the recognition of the 
leadership of Rome at Sardica as a landmark, he does not believe that this 
action was tantamount to the recognition of a Roman primacy of jurisdic- 
tion. He would leave matters for the subsequent period thus: the East pre- 
ferred to appeal from one council to another, but the West preferred to 
appeal to Rome. In actual practice, however, we know that Eastern synods 
did appeal to Rome and that the bishops of Rome did not consider that 
they were bound by the restriction imposed by canon 3 of Sardica. 

Our knowledge of the personal life of Ossius of Corduba is very scanty. 
Accordingly, V. C. DeClercq’s Ossius of Cordova" is devoted largely to 
Ossius’ participation in the Councils of Nicaea, Sardica, and Sirmium. His 
work thus becomes a history of these Councils. The author is unusually 
lavish in furnishing background material. It is worth noting that he believes 
that there are solid grounds for holding that Ossius was the representative 
of the bishop of Rome at Nicaea, and that no good evidence to the contrary 
can be offered. 

Among the numerous recent studies on St. Augustine’s views on Church 
and state, and on society, it will suffice to mention those of Cranz,“ Maier,® 

“© H. Hess, The Canons of the Council of Sardica s.p. 343: A Landmark in the Early 
Development of Canon Law (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958; pp. 170). 

“'V. C. DeClercq, Ossius of Cordova: A Contribution to the History of the Constantinian 
Period (Washington: Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1954; pp. 561). See the long and 
valuable review by D. Amand de Mendieta, in Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique 50 (1955) 
168-74. 

@F. E. Cranz, “The Development of Augustine’s Ideas on Society before the Donatist 
Controversy,” Harvard Theological Review 47 (1954) 255-316. See also his excellent article 
on Eusebius’ ideas of the relations of Church and state, “Kingdom and Polity in Eusebius 
of Caesarea,” ibid. 45 (1952) 47-66. 

“F.G. Maier, Augustin und das antike Rom (Stuttgart, 1955; pp. 221). 
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and Ratzinger.“ On the basis of a penetrating examination of St. Augustine’s 
writings, Cranz maintains that down to 396, the year in which he wrote his 
Ad Simplicianum, Greco-Roman ideas were preponderant in his social 
thought. After 396, Christian ideas based on the Bible and ecclesiastical 
tradition become increasingly dominant in his views on society. Maier, who 
wrote his work under the direction of the distinguished ancient historian 
Joseph Vogt, has re-examined St. Augustine’s views on the idea of Rome as 
embodied in Roman political, cultural, and religious tradition, and on the 
relations between this idea and the Christian faith. The bulk of his book is 
concerned with the De civitate Dei. His conclusions may be summarized as 
follows. Scripture is the basic source for Augustine’s ideas of the two cities, 
their roles, and their relations. Plato, the Stoics, Cicero, Origen, St. Ambrose, 
and Tychonius, all play a subordinate part as sources. St. Augustine’s final 
judgment on Rome is an adverse one. Rome failed to achieve a true morality, 
as her motives and actions were always vitiated by her desire for fame and 
power in this world. Her belief in the eternity of earthly values and of 
political order reflects in itself a revolt against God. Politically and cultur- 
ally Rome has always represented a man-centered humanism which is in 
direct conflict with the God-centered humanism of Christianity. Ratzinger 
has attempted to give a critical analysis of the important but difficult book 
of W. Kamlah, an adherent of the Heidegger School, Christentum und 
Geschichilichkeit (Stuttgart, 1951). 

Special mention must be made here, too, of the two volumes by Sir Ernest 
Barker containing passages and documents illustrating the history of social 
and political ideas—with accompanying introductions and notes—from 
336 B.C. to the fall of Constantinople.** Owing to the inseparable character 
of the civil and religious in Hellenistic and Greco-Roman political and 
social life, and to the intimate relations between Church and state under the 
late Roman and Byzantine Empires, these books are of great importance 
and value for the Church historian. There are occasional errors of interpre- 


“J. Ratzinger, “Herkunft und Sinn der Civitas-Lehre Augustins: Begegnung und 
Auseinandersetzung mit Wilhelm Kamlah,”’ Augustinus magister 2 (Paris: Etudes Augusti- 
niennes, 1954) 965-79. For a review of Kamlah’s book, see M. R. P. McGuire, in Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly 17 (1955) 531-34. 

4 E. Barker, From Alexander to Constantine: Passages and Documents Illustrating the 
History of Social and Political Ideas, 336 B.c.—A.D. 337 (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1956; pp. xxiv + 505); id., Social and Political Thought in Byzantium: From Justinian I 
to the Last Palaeologus (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1957; pp. xvi + 239). See the review 
of the first volume by T. A. Brady, in Catholic Historical Review 42 (1956-57) 503-4; and 
of the second, by C. Toumanoff, ibid. 44 (1958-59) 336-43. Toumanoff’s review is in 
itself an invaluable contribution to our knowledge of Byzantine political theory and 
practice. 
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tation of sources, especially Christian sources. Thus, both St. Paul and St. 
Thomas are misinterpreted (1, 401-4), and the author has followed certain 
contemporary Byzantine scholars in denying the existence of Caesaropapism 
at Byzantium. 


Monasticism 


The literature on the relations between the Regula magistri and Regula s. 
Benedicti continues to increase, with no definite solution in sight. The prob- 
lem of the “Rule of St. Augustine” also continues to be discussed. See the 
literature cited in Altaner, Patrologie (pp. 339-40). After examining the 
question in his seminar three years ago, the writer of this survey is con- 
vinced that St. Augustine’s Epist. 211 is genuine and is to be regarded as a 
limited body of precepts formulated to deal with a local situation. These 
precepts were employed much later as the basis for the development of a 
complete rule for men as well as women. The writer subscribes fully to the 
views expressed by Dom Lambot in an article written nearly twenty years 
ago.*® Among representative studies on other phases of monasticism and the 
ascetical life may be mentioned: Amand de Mendieta’s article on virginity 
and asceticism as described in Eusebius of Emesa,” Hausherr’s book on 
spiritual directior. in the early Christian East,“ and Musurillo’s monograph 
on ascetical fasting in the Greek patristic writers.” 


Bishop as Pastor of Souls 


Under this heading the writer wishes to call attention to the truly out- 
standing work of F. Van der Meer on St. Augustine’s pastoral career as 
Bishop of Hippo, which appeared, with some minor changes, in a French 
translation in 1955.5° The author has a masterly control of the sources and 
he writes in a warm and vivid style. Every aspect of St. Augustine’s pastoral 
activities is described and interpreted within the framework of the general 
environment. The material is presented under four main heads: the Church 
of Hippo Regius, worship, preaching, and popular piety. The Epilogue deals 


*©Dom C. Lambot, “Saint Augustin a-t-il rédigé la régle pour moines qui porte son 
nom?”, Revue bénédictine 53 (1941) 41-58. 

“’D, Amand de Mendieta, “La virginité chez Eustbe d’Emése et |’ascétisme familial 
dans la premiére moitié du IVe siécle,” Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique 50 (1955) 777-820. 

JT. Hausherr, S.J., Direction spirituelle en Orient autrefois (Rome: Pontificium In- 
stitutum Orientalium Studiorum, 1955; pp. 322). 

“ H. Musurillo, S.J., “The Problem of Ascetical Fasting in the Greek Patristic Writers,” 
Traditio 12 (1956) 1-64. 

5° F. Van der Meer, Saint Augustin, pasteur d’dmes (2 vols., Colmar-Paris: Editions 
Alsatia, 1955; pp. 493, 563). 
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with a theme that is sometimes forgotten in our researches: the meaning 
and lesson that Augustine can have or should have for our own age. 

An ancient see comes to life in these volumes. The greatest of the Fathers 
as a theologian appears before us also as an indefatigable and zealous pastor 
of souls, faced with especially heavy and difficult problems. Van der Meer 
has written excellent chapters for one part of a work that still remains to be 
written, namely, a really adequate biography of St. Augustine. 


Hagiography 

Unquestionably the most important single contribution in this field for 
many years is the third edition of the Bibliotheca hagiographica graeca," 
edited by F. Halkin and published in 1957. The second edition, which ap- 
peared fifty years ago (1909), has been transformed into an entirely new 
work in scope and content and, in part, in arrangement. The three volumes 
of the new edition total about 1000 pages as against 298 of the one-volume 
second edition. Volume 3 covers ‘‘new saints,” i.e., those not found in the 
second edition, and has seven appendices, which deal respectively with the 
cross, Christ, the Blessed Virgin, ‘Narratives Useful to the Soul,”’ the Feast 
of Orthodoxy, the vitae patrum, and the fixed feasts of our Lord. There are 
excellent indices of editors as well as authors, and an index of incipits. 

Another valuable guide and tool is R. Aigrain’s book™ on hagiography and 
its sources, methods, and history, published in 1953. The nonspecialist in 
particular will find it useful because of its clear and comprehensive treatment 
and its select bibliographies. 

Deserving of special mention here are the recent scholarly editions of 
Pontius’ Vita Cypriani and Possidius’ Vita Augustini by M. Pellegrino. 


Liturgical Latin and Church Music 


Since the 1930’s the question of the origin and development of Christian 
Latin has been put in a new light through the researches of the School of 
Nijmegen, of which Christine Mohrmann is the most distinguished repre- 
sentative. She has devoted particular attention to biblical Latin and to the 
rise of Latin as the official language of the Western Church. Until very 


51 Bibliotheca hagiographica graeca, ed. F. Halkin (3rd ed.; 3 vols., Brussels: Société 
des Bollandistes, 1957). 

®R. Aigrain, L’Hagiographie: Ses sources, ses méthodes, son histoire (Paris: Bloud et 
Gay, 1953; pp. 416). 

8 Ponzio: Vita e martirio di S. Cipriano, ed. M. Pellegrino (Alba [Cuneo]: Edizioni 
Paoline, 1955; pp. 208). Possidio: Vita di S. Agostino, ed. M. Pellegrino (ibid., 1955; 
pp. 239). 
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recently, the results of her investigations were scattered through a wide 
range of journals and were printed in several languages. It is a pleasure, 
therefore, to report that the three lectures which she delivered on liturgical 
Latin at the Catholic University of America in May, 1957 are now available 
in book form, and that twenty-six of her articles have been assembled and 
published in a single volume during the past year.®® Articles published in the 
periodical Vigiliae christianae are not included, nor is an excellent article 
that appeared in the Theologische Revue in 1956.** 

Ancient music, including that of the Temple and the early Church, is 
covered in two new scholarly publications, The New Oxford History of Music, 
Volumes 1 and 2,” and W. Apel’s Gregorian Chant.” In the NOHM 1, edited 
by E. Wellesz, the distinguished specialist in Byzantine music, C. H. Krael- 
ing and L. Mowry have contributed Chapter 7, “Music in the Bible’; E. 
Werner, Chapter 8, “The Music of Post-Biblical Judaism”; I. Henderson, 
Chapter 9, “Ancient Greek Music”; J. E. Scott, Chapter 10, “Roman 
Music.” In Vol. 2, edited by the Anglican Benedictine, Dom Anselm Hughes, 
E. Wellesz has contributed Chapters 1, “Early Christian Music,” and 2, 
“Music of the Eastern Churches”; Msgr. H. Anglés, Director of the Ponti- 
ficio Istituto de Musica Sacra, Chapters 3, “Latin Chant before St. Greg- 
ory,” and 4, “Gregorian Chant.” Musical scores regularly accompany the 
narrative, and references are given throughout to a series of records issued 
by His Master’s Voice (RCA Victor) under the title The History of Music in 
Sound. These records have been collected into albums corresponding to the 
respective volumes in the VOHM. Whatever influence profane Greco-Roman 
music exercised on the music of the Church as time went on, it is “from the 
Synagogue that the early Christians took over the cantillations of lessons, 
the chanting of Psalms, and the singing of hymns” (1, 1). 

*C. Mohrmann, Liturgical Latin: Its Origins and Character (Washington: Catholic 
Univ. of America Press, 1957; pp. 95). 

55 C. Mohrmann, Etudes sur le latin des chrétiens (Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Lettera- 
tura, 1958; pp. xxi + 468). The articles are grouped under three heads: general studies on 
Christian Latin, semasiological studies, and studies on the language and style of Christian 
authors. One article appears in German, four are printed in English, and the rest are in 
French. On pp. ix-xxii there is a Bibliographie covering the publications of Prof. Mohr- 
mann from 1928 to 1957. 

5§C. Mohrmann, “Die Rolle des Lateins in der Kirche des Westens,” Theologische 
Revue 52 (1956) 1-18. 

The New Oxford History of Music 1: Ancient and Oriental Music, ed. E. Wellesz 
(London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1957; pp. xxiii + 530); 2: Early Medieval Music to 1300, 
ed. Anselm Hughes (ibid., 1954; pp. xviii + 434). 

%® W. Apel, Gregorian Chant (Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana Univ. Press, 1958; pp. xiv + 
529, with plates and musical scores). 
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Art and Archeology™ 


Among the mass of articles published in the field of Christian archeology 
during the past five years, the writer would like to single out two or three of 
special interest or importance: those by Marec and Perler on the excavations 
at Hippo Regius,® the episcopal see of St. Augustine, and the masterly 
joint article by Conant and Downey on the original buildings of the Holy 
Sepulcher in Jerusalem." On the Roman catacombs, the most up-to-date 
work is that by Hertling and Kirschbaum.” C. R. Morey’s great work, 
Early Christian Art,™ was published in a new and revised edition in 1953. 
In the same year, A. Grabar edited a beautiful volume, Byzantine Painting, 
for the Skira Series.“ 

The recently published Aélas of the Early Christian World® by F. Van der 
Meer and C. Mohrmann is an unusually attractive and valuable work. It 
contains 614 well-executed pictures illustrating all phases of early Christian 
life, 42 maps covering Christian expansion, monuments, and intellectual 
activity, and a graphic accompanying descriptive text. The text exhibits a 
unique feature: it includes appropriate selections from the writings of the 
first six centuries, which give a special vividness and authority to the works 
illustrated. The atlas is furnished with a good geographical index and a good 
index of authors and inscriptions. The notes to the maps are also very helpful. 

L. Réau began in 1955 the publication of a monumental Jconographie de 
Part chrétien.** He has not maintained the high level of objectivity and un- 


® For Christian archeological remains of the first three centuries, see the section above 
on the Church before Constantine, pp. 97-98. 

60 FE. Marec, “Les dernitres fouilles d’Hippo Regius,” Augustinus magister 1 (Paris: 
Etudes Augustiniennes, 1954) 1-18. O. Perler; “L’Eglise principale et les autres sanctuaires 
chrétiens d’Hippone-la-Royale d’aprés les textes de saint Augustin,’ Revue des études 
augustiniennes 1 (1955) 299-343. See now, especially, E. Marec, Monuments chrétiens 
@’Hippone (Paris: Arts et Métiers Graphiques, 1958; pp. 260, with plans, illustrations, 
and map). 

$1 K. J. Conant and G. Downey, “The Original Buildings at the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem,” Speculum 31 (1936) 1-48. 

®L. Hertling, S.J., and E. Kirschbaum, S.J., Die riimischen Katakomben und ihre 
Martyrer (2nd ed.; Vienna: Herder, 1955; pp. 274, with 40 plates and a folding plan). 
There is an English translation by M. J. Costelloe, S.J. (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1956). 

®C. R. Morey, Early Christian Art (2nd ed.; Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univ. Press, 
1953; pp. 296, with 215 illustrations). 

* A. Grabar, Byzantine Painting (Geneva: Skira, 1953; pp. 200, with 106 plates). 

*$ F. Van der Meer and C. Mohrmann, Adlas of the Early Christian World, tr. and ed. 
M. F. Hedlund and H. H. Rowley (London and New York: Nelson, 1958; pp. 215). The 
translation is made from the original Dutch edition published by Elsevier of Amsterdam. 

*6L. Réau, Iconographie de l’art chrétien 1: Introduction générale (Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1955); 2: Jconographie de la Bible 2/1: Ancien Testament (1956); 
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concern for different theological and philosophical points of view which he 
announces in resounding phrases in his Préface when he deals with the books 
of the Bible, Christian dogmas, etc. It is only fair to say, however, that his 
rationalistic observations in introductory sections do not affect the presenta- 
tion of his artistic material as such. Réau’s work is a vast and methodically 
arranged collection of data on Christian iconography which is extremely 
useful. The first volume, e.g., has a descriptive section on symbolism in 
which an enormous amount of widely scattered information is brought 
together and presented in orderly fashion. 

There has long been a need of good up-to-date manuals on Christian 
archeology and epigraphy, and this need is becoming more pressing. Classical 
philologists find themselves pretty much in the same situation. No one has 
attempted to write a general manual of Greek or Roman archeology for 
many years, and the best handbooks of Greek and Latin epigraphy appeared 
jn their last editions in 1914. 


CONCLUSION 


The writer of this survey is only too conscious of its limitations. He has 
tried to mention and characterize, however briefly, a number of books—and 
a few articles—which he regards as significant contributions to Church his- 
tory in the period covered. He does not claim to have included all important 
books. Furthermore, he wishes to stress the point that books tell only a part 
of the story of research activity. In most cases, the latest advances in re- 
search appear in articles in scholarly journals rather than in books. Since 
the number of articles published in such journals is enormous, there is always 
a time lag between their appearance and their sifting and evaluation by 
scholars in the various fields to which they are pertinent. No individual 
scholar could pass an independent judgment on more than a very small 
fraction of articles published in such a large field as the history of the early 
Church. It will be noted that this survey does not deal formally with liturgy 
and liturgical practices, or with penitential discipline, to say nothing of 
other aspects in the life of the Church which likewise are not mentioned. 
The writer discovered that the two subjects in question would have required 
an extended treatment and could not be dealt with adequately here. 


The Catholic University of America Martin R. P. McGuire 





2/2 Nouveau Testament (1957); 3: Iconographie des saints 3/1: A-F (1958). Parts 2 and 
3 of Volume 3 will complete the treatment of the saints and will be followed by elaborate 
Répertoires. 
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INTRODUCTION A LA BIBLE 1: INTRODUCTION GENERALE; ANCIEN TESTA- 
MENT. Edited by A. Robert and A. Feuillet. Tournai: Desclée, 1957. Pp. 
xxvili + 880. 

Introduction was the object of a letter from the Sacred Congregation of 
Seminaries and Studies of April 21, 1958, which described it as unsuitable 
(imeptus) because it does not meet the principles and method of sound 
pedagogy and for other reasons unspecified. Hence those in charge of semi- 
naries are warned that the book should not be used as a textbook or as a 
basis of lectures. This evidently prohibits no one from reading the book or 
from placing it in the library. Msgr. J. J. Weber, Bishop of Strasbourg, 
warns also in the Preface that it is not a book which the teacher may place 
in the hands of the student with the simple recommendation to read, and 
he suggests that the teacher refer the students, especially the more gifted, 
to the book only after they have been initiated into biblical science. It is 
beyond the competence of a simple reviewer to discern the aliae causae 
which the Congregation did not specify. 

With these reservations, Introduction is one of the most important and 
valuable books produced by Catholic scholarship in our generation; and 
it will be employed very widely. Its importance and value lie in the abundant 
information which it contains and in its thorough awareness of contemporary 
exegesis. In these two respects no comparable book exists. What is to be 
given most importance in such a book of introduction is a matter of judg- 
ment, and probably most exegetes will find some points which they would 
like to have treated more fully than others to which they think undue en- 
phasis has been given. But it is unlikely that another book of similar scope 
could be produced with a selection and development of material so uni- 
versally satisfactory. Its completeness involves one difficulty which is not 
always successfully overcome, and that is the obscurity which at times arises 
from its compressed and heavily packed exposition. In a compendious work 
this difficulty can hardly be overcome entirely, and it is compensated by 
the fact that the reader of this book will become acquainted with contem- 
porary exegesis. He will be informed of the most recent opinions and dis- 
coveries and will not waste his time studying views which have been aban- 
doned or which new research has rendered untenable. Opinions are not 
merely enumerated but are judiciously weighed, with brief but clear and 
equitable exposition of reasons for and against. Even where the authors 
reject an opinion, they set it forth with all its merits; for example, the newer 
view of the Song of Solomon proposed by Dubarle and Audet is presented 
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in a convincing manner, although the authors—unwisely, in the opinion of 
this reviewer—adhere to the traditional allegorical interpretation. The 
bibliography, which is distributed through the book and not collected in a 
single list, is select but excellent. Most exegetical literature (as all who prac- 
tice the discipline know) is not worth reading, especially for the student; 
a selection must be made, and Introduction, while understandably strong on 
French literature, shows familiarity with literature in German and English, 
and even a gratifying use of recent American work. 

The book includes general introduction and special introduction to the 
separate books. General introduction includes inspiration, the canon, textual, 
literary, and historical criticism, and the history of interpretation. The 
special introductions are preceded by a survey of the history of the OT 
period. The structure of the separate articles is generally the same: an out- 
line of the book, its literary analysis and composition, its literary genre, its 
historical value (for the historical books), and its religious value. If I had 
to single out any feature which contributes most to the importance and 
value of Introduction, it would be its discussion of literary forms. 

This reviewer found some points where his personal opinions diverge, 
some others where a fuller treatment seemed desirable. For instance, the 
most difficult question in the theology of inspiration is the action of God 
upon the inspired writer; I found the treatment of this question somewhat 
disappointing (pp. 19-21). The authors did not succeed in breaking away 
from a rather traditional exposition and fell short of the excellent quality 
of the rest of their treatise—for instance, the extremely lucid and original 
exposition of what inspiration means with reference to the personal capaci- 
ties of each author and to the plurality of authors (pp. 24-27). I have stated 
elsewhere my own personal views on the spiritual exegesis of the OT and the 
sensus plenior, and the presentation of these topics in Introduction has 
given me no reason to change these views. I wonder whether the authors 
may not have attempted to be too inclusive here. The pages on the “Christian 
midrash” of the NT are very well done (pp. 178-84); I cannot say the same 
of the pages on “Les exigences de la théologie” (pp. 195-99). To say that 
“Le Mystére du Christ est ...l’unique objet de |’Ecriture” is to make a 
statement so broad that without more precision than it is given it seems 
almost certain either to involve misunderstanding or to lose meaning al- 
together. I have no trouble in admitting the urgency of the problem of the 
Christian exegesis of the OT, but I doubt that the solution of the problem 
will be much advanced by following the lines indicated here. 

It may perhaps appear invidious to single out topics which struck me by 
the excellence of their treatment, and by doing so I intend to cast no re- 
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flection on other passages which I do not mention. These passages are: 
Cazelles on the criticism of the Pentateuch (pp. 290-342), although I would 
have liked to see a fuller treatment of the ‘raditionsgeschichiliche school; 
Feuillet and Grelot on literary genres (pp. 123-51); Cazelles and Grelot on 
historical criticism (pp. 152-64); Delorme on Kings (pp. 435-64); Grelot on 
midrash (pp. 173-76, 722-26); Lefévre on the deuterocanonical books (pp. 
731-81). The concluding section of the book, “La formation de |’Ancien 
Testament” (Grelot), is an excellent and original sketch of the growth of 
the OT from its primitive detached and uncollected elements to collections 
and books against the development of history and theology in Israel and in 
Judaism. One must read this essay to see how much has been packed into it. 
In particular, the description of the early traditions of Israel, oral and written 
(pp. 789-91), is splendid. But the high tone of the work is maintained 
throughout to a degree which is extraordinary in a work of collaboration. 

The use of the work is facilitated by a full analytical table of contents, 
an index of biblical passages, and a general alphabetical index correctly 
described as sommaire. A separate insert contains nine maps. 


West Baden College Joun L. McKeEnzig, S.J. 


INTRODUCTIO GENERALIS IN SACRAM SCRIPTURAM. By H. Hépfl, O.S.B. 
6th rev. ed. by L. Leloir, O.S.B. Naples: D’Auria, 1958. Pp. xxiv + 583. 

This is the sixth edition, since 1922, of a standard manual of general 
introduction to Scripture. Its reviser is Louis Leloir, O.S.B., of the Abbey 
of St. Jerome, Rome, well qualified to make such a revision. The fourth 
edition of this work (1940) was a thorough revision by Benno Gut, O.S.B. 
This was brought up to date by Theodorus Schwegler, O.S.B., in a fifth 
edition of 1950. Leloir pays tribute to the work of both his predecessors, 
while indicating his own contribution: “TIllorum vestigia persecutus, cum 
maximam partem huiusmodi operis servarem, nonnulla tamen mutavi, 
praesertim quoad historiam versionum et bibliographiam”’ (p. vii). 

Leloir was as good as his word. This new edition does, indeed, reveal how 
careful he was to aptly incorporate references to new works and the results 
of new discoveries having a bearing on biblical studies. He prudently omitted 
references to those older works now out of date, but has retained all older 
material judged still of value to the student. In bringing up to date the 
bibliography, long appreciated as a special contribution of this manual, 
Leloir has paid special attention to recent publications relating to the history 
of the ancient East, Palestinian archeology, and biblical geography. 
For the beginner, this manual is a sound, well-documented, up-to-date 
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introduction to the study of Scripture. Its wealth of bibliographical data 
will be of no little value to the expert. The one surprise of the revision, for 
this reviewer at least, was the omission of any reference to Raymond Brown’s 
The Sensus plenior of Sacred Scripture in the revised section no. 598. 
While I do not agree with every detail of Fr. Brown’s thesis, I know of no 
more informative or worthy work on the subject of the sensus plenior. 


University of Ottawa Tuomas Agutnas COLLins, O.P. 


Les PsAuMES: GENRES LITTERAIRES ET THEMES DOCTRINAUX. By Pius 
Drijvers, O.C.S.O. Lectio divina 21. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1958. Pp. 223. 

Recent Catholic scholarship, particularly French, has been making 
systematic use of the results of Gattungsforschung in the treatment of the 
Psalms. Among the first to present these results to Catholic readers were 
Fr. Tournay in his introduction to the volume on the Psalms in the Bible de 
Jérusalem and Fr. Auvray in the section on the Psalms in the new Jntro- 
duction & la Bible. The present book in the popular and valuable Lectio 
divina series is an able introduction into the mechanics of classification 
and the identification of the various groups of Psalms. It is not, however, 
meant to be a guide to purely literary study of the great Hebrew poetry; 
through a knowledge of the various literary types to be found in the Psalter 
and of the elements peculiar to each type, the reader of the Psalms, it is 
hoped, will arrive at a deeper appreciation of their meaning, particularly as 
Christian prayers. One cannot but agree with this point of view. 

After some preliminary chapters on the origin of the Psalter and the 
nature of Hebrew poetry, Fr. Drijvers gives a clear statement of what is 
meant by families or groups of Psalms, and of the rules to be observed in 
determining a family. He is well aware of the dangers of oversimplification; 
many Psalms are complex and contain elements proper to several types, and 
many others would, perhaps, be differently classified by other scholars. 
For pedagogical reasons, D. limits his description of a family to what can be 
derived from examples of a pure type. 

For most of the Psalms, the Sitz im Leben or concrete situation which 
evoked them is the Israelite cult; hymns of praise, songs of thanksgiving, 
etc., were composed (or, it should be added, adapted from other literatures) 
according to the needs of worship. This gave rise to the literary form: hymns 
of praise would be written according to definite patterns; even when a writer 
composed independently of the cult, these rules would be observed. It 
should be noted that several of these forms were already in existence before 
the Israelites came into Canaan and began to write their own poetry; but 
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they left their own clear Israelite mark on them. The use of standard forms 
does not, of course, result in wearisome monotony; the mold is sufficiently 
flexible to ensure the efforts of genius, and sufficiently rigid to guarantee good 
quality. Within the form, there is spontaneity; some later forms, e.g., the 
acrostic, could tend to hamper a writer’s style. 

It is obvious that some of the Psalms were not originally connected with 
the liturgy; individuals could and did pour out their laments over their 
private misfortunes or give thanks for personal blessings. It is, of course, 
not always easy to determine whether the “I” of a Psalm is to be under- 
stood literally of a single individual giving vent to personal emotions of 
sorrow and joy, or making individual petition and thanksgiving. 

The rest of the book is devoted to the details of the various Psalm types. 
The formula employed by D. is easy to follow: determination of the con- 
crete circumstances in which a type arose, the structure or form of the type, 
and finally the doctrinal or theological themes most often found in a given 
type. A final chapter makes the juncture between the Old Covenant and 
the New. Several appendices list the different Psalms according to family 
groups with very brief analysis of their contents; these lists are meant to 
aid the reader in further personal study. 

In his endeavor to interpret the Psalms to Christians, D. has exercised 
admirable restraint and balance. His constant insistence upon the necessity 
of understanding a Psalm in its Old Testament context before moving on is 
absolutely correct. Only in his treatment of the messianic Psalms does he 
differ seriously from the reviewer; I do not see either the necessity or utility 
of introducing the distinction between directly and indirectly messianic 
Psalms (actually, D. practically agrees on the question of utility). When the 
psalmists wrote of their ideal of a king or expressed their fondest and purest 
hopes, they cannot be called prophets (in the sense of predicters). 

For its purpose and scope, this is an admirable book and should do a great 
deal to promote knowledge and love of the Psalms among clergy and laity. 
D. warns the reader that the task of identifying literary types is not always 
easy. It should be added that, even after the Psalms have been classified, 
the task of understanding them is not over; there are allusions to be inter- 
preted, imagery to be appreciated, the thought patterns of the Israelite 
poets to be grasped—in short a good commentary should always be at hand. 


Woodstock College GrEorGE S. GLANZMAN, S.J. 


Tue Boox or Tosit. By Frank Zimmermann. New York: Harper, 1958. 


Pp. xii + 190. $5.00. 
Though the Foreword states that this is the seventh volume in the Dropsie 
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series of Jewish Apocryphal Literature, it is really the sixth. The book con- 
tains an introduction, Greek text (S in Rahlf’s edition) with translation 
and commentary, and seven appendices (the last is the text of B). 

The analysis of folk themes in the book of Tobit identifies the recognized 
tales of the Grateful Dead (Der gute Gerhard) and the Monster of the Bridal 
Chamber. Zimmermann undertakes to show that folk tales must have con- 
tributed to the story: he explains the presence of the dog not as a fine human 
touch to enhance the work, but as a remnant of the Tale of the Dragon 
Slayer (or an associated Tale of the Two Brothers) where the dog had a real 
part to play. In the same way, the heart and the liver of the fish, which in 
the present story are used to exorcise the demon (contrast the single sub- 
stance, the gall, used to cure the old man’s blindness), originally functioned 
as specifics for different ills. Z. mentions that there are twenty-four stories 
associated with the outline of the Tobit tale, but he does not enumerate them 
all. In fact, it would be very difficult to decide whether they are all inde- 
pendent motifs or simply variants on a single theme. More important than 
the identification of the folk tales, on which the story depends, is the Jewish 
reworking of the material; Z. devotes extremely brief space to this. 

Z. finds that the book originated in Syria and the capital city is really 
Antioch under the guise of Nineveh; he reaches this conclusion chiefly by 
a process of eliminating Egypt and Palestine and by largely negative argu- 
ments and conjectures of very doubtful validity. He has hardly done justice 
to the evidence for Egyptian, Mesopotamian, and Palestinian provenance, 
and much of what he says could be turned the other way. He considers that 
chapters 13 and 14 are additions from some time after 70 A.D., and that 
the original first twelve chapters originate ca. 165 B.C.; his arguments are 
practically all from internal evidence. At present, the less said about the 
integrity and date of the Book of Tobit the better. There are still unpub- 
lished Aramaic and Hebrew fragments of the book from Cave 4 of Qumran; 
until we know how much of the book they cover and the relative age of the 
language in which they are written, we will have practically no external evi- 
dence for integrity or date. Should they, for example, be in demonstrably 
good Reichsaramiisch, it would be no longer possible to date the book from 
the Greek period. 

Z.’s translation follows S, but not always in detail; cf. 1:8, where he 
omits Ananiel. He is perfectly correct in maintaining that the text for the 
book must be eclectic. Henceforth the basis for translation must be S (as 
in the Jerusalem Bible, but not in the Chicago Bible nor in the RSV Apoc- 
typha), but corrections and additions must be made from VL and B. The 
new Qumran texts generally confirm the longer recension of S, but sometimes 
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they agree with VL and B against S. This introduces serious complications 
for the translator, and they cannot be solved simply by counting heads. 

Apparently Z. knew nothing of the Qumran finds when his book was being 
readied. Apart from the fact that he does not discuss them in connection 
with the text, he does not mention the distinction they introduce in the 
names of the father and son; the father is always t6bi, and the son t6biyah 
or tébiyahu. The two latter forms are known from the OT, and the latter, 
as an abbreviated form, from the Talmud. 


Woodstock College GEORGE S. GLANZMAN, S.J. 


New TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION. By Alfred Wikenhauser. Translated 
by Joseph Cunningham. New York: Herder and Herder, 1958. Pp. xix + 
580. $7.80. 

The praises of Wikenhauser’s Einleitung in das Neue Testament have 
already been sung in the pages of this periodical (14 [1953] 602-6) by F. J. 
McCool, S.J., in his review of the first German edition of 1953. Since then 
a second German edition has appeared (1956), in which, while the text of 
the body of the book remained substantially the same, additional notes were 
appended in a section called Ergiéinzungen. The new English translation is 
based on the second German edition and incorporates the additional notes 
into the text itself. So it will not be amiss to give more than a brief notice to 
this translation. In general, we can only echo the praises of the former re- 
viewer, applying them to the English translation; for we are confident that 
it will now acquire for Wikenhauser at least as many readers in the English- 
speaking world as he formerly had in his own language group. 

The translation has been carefully done. Comparison with the German 
original reveals that it is not a slavish rendition, and the English reads well. 
It is a beautifully printed book, which has done away with the paragraphs 
of small print that were found at times in the German editions. 

The reader is referred to McCool’s review for a summary of the positions 
held by Wikenhauser on various NT questions; these have remained un- 
changed. 

Most of the notes of the Ergdnzungen of the second German edition were 
of bibliographical nature, and some of them were followed by Wikenhauser’s 
comments in brackets. In the English edition these have been added to the 
bibliographies that head each section. Whereas Catholic and non-Catholic 
works were separated in the German editions merely by a dash, the author’s 
preface to the English edition tells us that the two groups are now indicated 
by (a) for Catholic books and (b) for non-Catholic works. With these new 
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additions one will find a short, reliable, and up-to-date bibliography on all 
the books of the NT as well as on other general NT problems. It is, however, 
a shame that the English translator did not see fit to substitute the titles of 
English translations for the original titles, when they exist. For instance, 
G. Dalman, Orte und Wege Jesu (p. 13), could just as easily have read Sacred 
Sites and Ways; M. Dibelius, Aufsaetze zur Apg (p. 320), could have been 
Studies in the Acts of the Apostles; M. Dibelius, Paulus (p. 351), could have 
been Paul; etc. 

But a few of the notes of the second edition were more extended. There 
is, for instance, an adequate summary of Vaganay’s theory of the Synoptic 
problem (pp. 235-38), followed by a telling criticism in four points (pp. 
238-39). Wikenhauser has not changed his presentation of the modified 
Two-Source theory that he had formerly proposed. 

The pertinence of the Dead Sea Scrolls for the “Origin of Johannine 
Thought” is discussed on pp. 315-18 in a rather guarded way. However, 
a number of good articles on the subject are indicated, which will enable the 
reader to go further on his own. But it is surprising to see the pertinence of 
the same material for Pauline studies wholly neglected. In an edition like 
the present one, where the author was permitted to make additions, some 
space should have been given to Paul and Qumran. This is, however, the 
only serious lack in an otherwise abundant treatment of the NT literature— 
a lack that can readily be excused in the case of a professor emeritus who 
has written so well. 

A precious footnote on p. 9 explains succinctly the most recent semi- 
official interpretation of the decrees of the Biblical Commission, giving 
references to the original articles by A. Miller and A. [not K.] Kleinhans 
as well as to the subsequent commentaries of J. Dupont, E. Vogt, and E. 
Siegman. In the light of this note the various summaries of the decrees 
found throughout the book are to be understood. 

To the list of NT papyri we find the Papyrus Bodmer II (the recently 
published second/third-century text of Jn 1-14) already added as P®; 
references are also given to five of the most significant early studies of that 
codex. This indicates the up-to-date character of the English edition, which 
supersedes the second German edition in a point like this. 

The indices in the book are not fully adequate, apparently having been 
copied from the second German edition and not always modified according 
to the new material now inserted in the text. There is, for instance, no men- 
tion of the following people in the Index of Persons, though their names occur 
on the pages indicated in the parentheses behind their names: H. Bardtke 
(317), F.-M. Braun (316), R. E. Brown (216), Strauss (240), Omodeo (352), 
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etc. The Gnostic codices from Chenoboskion, treated on p. 318, appear in 
the Index of Subjects under neither Gnosis, Codices, Coptic, Chenoboskion 
nor Nag Hammadi. Most of this material appeared in the Ergdnzungen, 
and account should have been taken of it when the English indices were 
made. Strangely enough, though, Vaganay does appear in the index as 
mentioned on pp. 235 ff. On p. 577 Anecdote should follow Alogi (a mistake 
copied from the German). One serious typographical mistake has been 
introduced in the English text: the last eighteen lines of p. 20 should be 
marked off as a continuation of footnote 1 on p. 19. 

The reader will readily realize that these criticisms affect minor points 
of the book and do not detract from its undoubted merits. It cannot be 
recommended too highly to teachers of college theology and to priests who 
left the seminary some years ago and are eager to brush up on the NT. It 
should be a vade mecum of all seminarians. 


Woodstock College Josepu A. FitzMyER, S.J. 


LE MYSTERE DU TEMPLE OU L’ECONOMIE DE LA PRESENCE DE Dtev A SA 
CREATURE DE LA GENESE A L’APOCALYPSE. By Yves M.-J. Congar, O.P. 
Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1958. Pp. 345. 

The present volume, though of special interest to the student of ecclesi- 
ology, should find a wide and eager reception in other theological quarters 
as well. According to Congar, the presence of God constitutes a mystery 
in the three meanings one may assign to this term: the theological sense of 
a truth whose content a created mind cannot fathom, the Pauline-patristic 
sense of God’s design unveiling itself and being realized progressively, and 
the liturgical sense of a real memorial of God’s great acts of salvation with 
a view to their eschatological consummation. 

C.’s work follows the stages of the progressive revelation of this mystery. 
Our biblical texts, of course, make specific mention of a truly personal pres- 
ence of God among men. In the narratives concerning the patriarchs we 
find an almost rhythmic intervention of God in their history via passing 
meetings. Then God constituted the Hebrews as His people, with Himself 
as their God. In so doing, He established His presence among them as One 
who reveals, guides, hears, judges, aids, and punishes. C. notes (p. 23) a 
striking parallelism between the effects of the presence of God during the 
early era of Israel’s choice as God’s people (e.g., the cloud, the dwelling 
place, etc.) and the effects attributed by the NT to the Holy Spirit. With 
the construction of the Temple came a consciousness of a fixed, material 
presence of God, but to this consciousness the prophets added the teaching 
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of a presence joined to the effective rule of God in the heart of man 
(p. 94). 

In five short chapters C. covers the OT ideas on the presence of God, but 
it is with the second part of his volume, which treats of this theology in 
messianic times, that one reaches the heart of the teaching. For with the 
Incarnation of the Word in Mary’s womb a radically new stage was inaugu- 
rated. The sacrificial regime of the Mosaic cult disappeared in the perfect 
sacrifice of Christ. Henceforth there was to be but one temple where man 
could truly adore, pray, and offer, and where we would really meet God: 
the Body of Christ. 

With the departure of Christ heavenwards, the Holy Spirit was given 
to mankind, to be in the faithful rendering them children of God and making 
them capable, as it were, of seizing Him by knowledge and love. No longer 
have we only a presence, but now an actual indwelling of God among His 
faithful. Individually and collectively the faithful become the temple of 
God because they are the Body of Christ, animated by His Spirit. 

In this second and more penetrating section of his work C. treats first 
of Christ and His relation to the Temple (pp. 139 ff.). Then he proceeds to 
an analysis of the Christian in his relation to the Church, the spiritual temple, 
based on the teaching of Paul, of the Epistle to the Hebrews, of the writings 
of Peter, and finally of the Apocalypse of John. Of special interest to this 
reviewer was C.’s development in this section of Peter’s doctrine on the 
living rock. C.’s competent command of the relevant scriptural material 
and his wide acquaintance with the patristic and Scholastic approach to 
these texts add solid confirmation to his views. 

Special mention must be made of Appendix 3, wherein C. devotes con- 
siderable attention to the controverted analysis of grace under the old and 
new dispensations. 

In this volume C. has made a very significant contribution to the fast- 
growing field of biblical theology. Like so many of its predecessors in the 
Lectio divina series, this book merits serious study by the modern theologian. 


Alma College Joun E. Hvesmay, S.J. 


L’EVANGILE DE JEAN: ETUDES ET PROBLEMES. By M.-E. Boismard ef al. 
Recherches bibliques 3. Paris-Bruges: Desclée, 1958. Pp. 260. 195 fr.b. 

Always presupposing the eminence of the scholars who participated in 
them, the success of the last three Journées bibliques de Louvain devoted to 
the NT has been due in great part to the happy formula according to which 
these meetings have been organized. If we can judge from the printed re- 
sults, this formula has been: (1) choose a subject of current interest, suf- 
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ficiently defined to guarantee unity to the session, yet broad enough to 
embrace the different fields in which the collaborating scholars are special- 
ized, e.g., messianism in 1952, the formation of the Gospels in 1955, and 
now in 1957 the Gospel of John; (2) invite the best scholars available and 
give them full liberty within the limits of the chosen subject; (3) when they 
have had their say, add a final chapter in which a senior contributing member 
notes the significant contributions of each participant. The natural result 
is that all these books, but none more successfully than the present volume, 
express in the most concrete manner possible the center of interest, the 
methods, and the general tone of modern scholarship in relation to the sub- 
ject under discussion. 

As may be grasped from the above, this book is eminently readable. 
First, the experienced Ph. H. Menoud surveys the present situation in 
Johannine studies (pp. 11-40). Then come two essays in lower criticism, 
the first by Pére Boismard, who offers more evidence from textual criticism 
for a fourth gospel originally written in Aramaic (pp. 41-57), while V. 
Martin succinctly describes the characteristics of the Bodmer Papyrus 
(pp. 59-60). These are followed by two most stimulating studies in higher 
criticism in which M. van den Bussche (pp. 61-109) successfully establishes 
the two main sections into which Jn divided chaps. 1-12 (after the double 
introduction [1:1-18; 1:19-51] come the two sections devoted to signs 
[chaps. 2-4] and works [chaps. 5-12]), while Msgr. Cerfaux (pp. 147-59) 
demonstrates with admirable clarity how both the “Johannine logion” of 
Mt and Lk and the fourth Gospel prolong independently the concept of 
Jesus, the revealer of the eschatological mystery, a notion which in itself 
is a Christian specification of a theme current in the earlier Jewish apoc- 
alyptic. Three articles are next devoted to Johannine theology, succeeded 
by three studies of the background of the Gospel. The first is a general 
article by F. M. Braun, particularly notable for the author’s steadfast re- 
fusal, in these days of Qumran, to exclude completely any possible Hellenistic 
influence on Jn (pp. 179-96). In the others, Quispel and Coppens discuss 
the relations between Jn and Gnosticism (pp. 197-208) and Qumran (pp. 
209-23) respectively. As is only fitting for a volume appearing under Catholic 
auspices, the final article by A. Laurentin (pp. 225-48) is devoted to an un- 
usually illuminating attempt to determine the genesis and sense of Augus- 
tine’s famous predestinarian exegesis of Jn 15:5: “Now, Father, glorify me 
at Thy side, with the glory which I possessed with Thee before the world 
began.” Here the author defines Augustine’s interpretation, carefully dif- 
ferentiates it from Jn’s own point of view, while allowing that the Doctor 
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of Hippo expressed, despite everything, ‘‘un aspect essentiel de la pensée 
johannique.” It is a balanced and peculiarly satisfying piece of work. 

The interest of the speculative theologian, however, will be specially 
stirred by the three essays in biblical theology. First, M. Giblet (pp. 111-30) 
exposes the main lines of Johannine Christology, which in the nature of 
things resolve themselves into a study of the relations between Jesus and 
His Father, and hence touch on a fundamental and constant object of theo- 
logical concern, the mystery of the Trinity. In his insistence that any inter- 
pretation of the mystery of Jesus as seen by Jn, which distinguishes the 
texts enuntiating Jesus’ messianic function over against those which express 
His divine nature, is necessarily mistaken, since it reads the Gospel with 
a mentality foreign to both Jn and the biblical tradition in general, G. ad- 
vances beyond the Catholic “solutions” of the Johannine mystery of 
Jesus which have been normative since the days of the Arian controversy 
and, in so doing, supplies a tenable alternative to “Bultmannian” interpre- 
tations of the fourth Gospel, which accept the message of the Evangelist 
when he stresses the significance of Jesus for us, while reducing his “meta- 
physical” texts to the status of mythological statements, i.e., assertions 
which denote no reality beyond the expression of the significance of Jesus’ 
soteriological function. The texts, as analyzed by G., show convincingly how 
such distinctions run counter to all that Jn stands for and that his aim was 
to lead his reader from an understanding of Jesus’ messianic work to a grasp 
of the divine condition in which that work is rooted. 

The theologian will be served equally well by Grossouw’s study of the 
glorification of Christ in the fourth Gospel (pp. 131-45) and by de la Pot- 
terie’s profound and complete treatment of the well-known crux interpretum 
in 1 Jn 3:6-9, in which John, who had previously charged in 1:8 that the 
Christian who claimed to be sinless was a liar, now states with staggering 
baldness that the Christian does not, indeed cannot, sin (pp. 161-77). Both 
studies are masterly, each scholar employs all the resources of modern 
exegesis which his texts demand, and the result is abundant and convincing 
light. 

Although this detailed report may have obscured it, the dominant im- 
pression a reader derives from this collection is that the center of interest 
in Johannine studies today is the book rather than the man behind it. This 
is not to imply that interest in determining scientifically the identity of the 
author, his written and unwritten sources, the language in which he wrote, 
his purpose, the milieu from which he came, has flagged or died. What has 
happened is that these problems have been moved from the center of schol- 
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arly concern to a more fitting subordinate position. Out of the theories and 
counter-theories of an earlier stage of Johannine studies, a conviction is 
steadily growing—which is shared by all the contributors to this book— 
that the fourth Gospel is a profoundly original work, whose essential value 
lies in the message it transmits. Faced with the organic thought of the fourth 
Gospel, the scholar is tempted to abandon vivisection for once and to seize 
on the unity which lies before him, and, with it at the center of his vision, to 
strive to penetrate it and assimilate its subtle variety in the light of all that 
is now known about nascent Christianity and the other religious currents 
at the close of the first Christian century. But let the reader be warned: 
this is not to accept the fourth Gospel as theology, while rejecting its his- 
torical claims. Menoud, who among others in this collection emphasizes 
this transposition of interest, quotes with approval the answer proffered 
by a fellow non-Catholic, Strathmann, to the classical objection to the pos- 
sibility ot John the Apostle being the author of this work, i.e., a companion 
of Jesus could not have thought of Him as the incarnate Logos: “The exist- 
ence of the Church immediately after the resurrection bears witness that 
the faithful and not Jn alone discerned a superhuman and divine being in 
their Master. This is the conviction which John expresses in his Gospel, in 
which facts [emphasis mine] form the substructure for a preaching about 
Jesus, and in which the Apostle effects ‘une stilisation kérygmatique’ ” 
(p. 24). While such a conception of the work need not be accepted by all, 
it is proffered here to show that the atmosphere of modern Johannine in- 
vestigation is one in which the believer may breathe far more easily than 
in the past. 


Pontificio Istituto Biblico, Rome Francis J. McCoot, S.J. 


SACRAMENTAL THEOLOGY: A TEXTBOOK FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS. By 
Clarence McAuliffe, S.J. St. Louis: Herder, 1958. Pp. xxix + 457. $6.00. 

Within a little over 400 pages this book treats of general sacramental 
doctrine and of each of the seven sacraments. It is written “expressly for 
university students and for juniors and seniors in colleges. Hence it offers 
only a meagre bibliography. The mastery of this volume will keep the student 
so fully occupied that he will have little or no time for supplementary read- 
ing” (p. ix). There are some 54 “conclusions” or “theses” and about 56 
“comments” which deal with subsidiary theoretical questions or with practi- 
cal applications. “To avoid overburdening the student,” Fr. McAuliffe 
explains, “we present only one, or sometimes two, of the clearest and most 
telling declarations of the magisterium, but they always suffice to establish 
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the thesis. Similarly, we limit our citations of Scripture texts to one or two, 
though occasionally more. We have selected the most convincing texts, 
most of which are sanctioned either by the magisterium or by the unanimous 
consent of exegetes and theologians” (p. x). M. deliberately limits his cita- 
tions from the Fathers to a few, introduced not as “proof” but in general 
confirmation. On the causality of the sacraments and on the exact nature of 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, he follows Billot; on other questions he is generally 
conservative. He acknowledges his indebtedness to Doronzo. 

The brevity inherent in M.’s plan does not prevent many arguments 
being put most cogently; indeed, perhaps they are more cogent because 
brief. It is especially pleasing to read that sacramental graces “are not de- 
pendent upon sanctifying grace” and therefore even those in grave sin may 
continue to receive the grace of the sacraments—excluding, of course, the 
Eucharist (cf. pp. 22, 226). The answers to objections against the Real 
Presence and transubstantiation (pp. 154-58) are better than any I re- 
member to have seen. 

Today a theological writer has a hard task. “The most assiduous student,” 
wrote John F. Sweeney, “is in danger of engulfment in the torrent of theo- 
logical works that threatens to flood us all’’ (THEOLoGIcAL StuprEs 17 [1956] 
368). A writer must face new lexicons, dictionaries, encyclopedias, new 
editions, new discoveries of documents, new translations, specialized 
books, monographs, dissertations, and articles. There are whole books 
on a single text of Scripture, whole books on particular aspects of 
almost every ancient writer, batteries of works on medieval theology, ex- 
haustive disquisitions on the acta of Trent, and practically full libraries on 
“modern” theology, including non-Catholic. ““Dogma” is not independent of 
philosophy, history, canon law, moral theology, liturgy, ascetics, and com- 
parative religion. 

Chesterton once remarked that it is easier to write a leading article for the 
Times than a humorous article for Punch. In a sense, the same is true of 
theology: it is easier to write a learned disquisition on a specialized theme 
than a manual covering a whole field. To express doubts about the complete 
adequacy of M.’s book as a sole text for advanced students is perhaps to ask 
whether any textbook can be entirely satisfactory. 

A textbook should not overburden the student with erudition; it should, 
nevertheless, be abreast of recent progress. On this head some teachers, 
especially if educated in a different tradition, might have doubts. As evi- 
dence for the enumeration of the seven sacraments M. selects (p. 8) St. Otto 
of Bamberg, who died in 1139. Yet as early as 1910 Pourrat had pointed out 
that the attribution of the sermon to Otto was contested, and since then de 
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Ghellinck, Weisweiler, and Dhanis have established that there was no exact 
enumeration before 1145. The point in itself is trivial, but it is indicative of a 
tendency in M.’s book to allow the enthusiasm of an apologist to prevail over 
the accuracy of a scholar. Dealing with the famous salva illorum substantia 
in Session 21 of Trent, M. argues that “substance” must be taken in “the 
obvious meaning of ‘substance’ which necessarily results from the combina- 
tion of a specific matter and form” (pp. 44-45). Now in 1947 Pius XII gave 
what may be regarded as an authentic interpretation of Trent’s expression: 
“‘substantiam sacramentorum,’ id est in ea quae, testibus divinae revela- 
tionis fontibus, ipse Christus Dominus in signo sacramentali servanda 
statuit” (Sacramentum ordinis, DB 3001, n. 1). This decision of Pius XII 
came to us subsequent to the careful studies in the way of interpreting Trent 
published by scholars such as Harent, de Baets, Schmidt, Mangenot, de 
Guibert, Umberg, Cavallera, d’Alés, and Lennerz; and these studies cast 
doubt on M.’s actual interpretation of the expression in Trent and upon the 
method he uses to deduce it, a method which he adopts elsewhere (cf. pp. 144, 
215, 217, 272, 274, 298). 

M. says that the word “contain” in canon 6 of Session 7 of Trent “‘neces- 
sarily denotes causality. We cannot say that a mere condition contains an 
effect” (p. 16). But the Scotists used to say that the sacraments contain 
grace as a vial contains medicine or as a divine promise contains its fulfil- 
ment, and Laynez and Salmeron spoke in this sense in the Council itself; cf. 
Daniel Iturioz, La definicién del Concilio de Trento sobre la causalidad de los 
sacramentos (Madrid, 1951) pp. 250, 252, 290. 

The Decree for the Armenians is said to have “little, if any, doctrinal 
value” (p. 362) and more probably to have ‘‘no dogmatic value” (p. 363). 
This judgment will astonish anyone familiar with the recent literature on the 
subject, especially Paul Galtier’s “Encore un mot sur la nature du décret 
‘pro Armenis,’”’ Gregorianum 25 (1944) 171-85, and George Smith’s “The 
Church and Her Sacraments,” Clergy Review 33 (1950) 216-31. The latter 
deals with the Decree for the Armenians in connection with Leo XIII’s 
Apostolicae curae on Anglican orders and compares their dogmatic weight. 
Among the “difficulties” which M. considers the Decree to occasion, the 
third is this: “the form offered for the ordination of a priest is wrong. It is 
not the one prescribed in the Constitution of Pius XII.” This is disconcert- 
ing, the more so as no solution is offered save to deny the dogmatic value of 
the Decree. But how is it possible that anyone should think that Pius XII’s 
Constitution settled anything whatever about the past? Pius says most 
explicitly: “Huius Nostrae Constitutionis dispositiones vim retroactivam 
non habent” (DB 3001, n. 6). 
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In dealing with the Bull Exposcit (April 7, 1589) of Innocent VIII, M. 
explains that Cardinal Gasparri examined the Bull in the Vatican archives 
and said that it contained no mention of the diaconate (p. 369). The same 
is said by Pohle-Preuss, Sacraments 4, 124. Now Gasparri wrote in 1894, and 
he did not say that he himself had examined the Bull, but that he had in- 
quired at the Vatican archives and was informed that the Bull contained no 
mention of the diaconate; see his Tractatus canonicus de sacra ordinatione 2 
(Paris, 1894) 84-85, n. 798. In simple fact the Vatican archives contain 
neither a copy of the Bull nor any “minute” about it, as was certified to 
de Langogne in 1901, and by Msgr. Angelo Mercati to Gillmann in 1924 and 
to Corrado Baisi in 1934. The latter, in his // ministro straordinario degli 
ordini sacramentali (Rome, 1935), accepts de Langogne’s suggestion that the 
officials of whom Gasparri inquired may have confused a Bull of 1487 with 
the Bull of 1489. But whatever be the explanation of the mistake indicated 
by Gasparri, if it is thought proper to burden college students with such 
difficulties, surely it is scarcely adequate to rely upon evidence as old as 
1894, as though no one had dealt with the matter since then. 

A number of statements in the book seem not duly weighed. Is the 
inference legitimate that because heretics can confer baptism validly, there- 
fore they can confer all sacraments validly (pp. 49, 52)? On an internal in- 
tention there seems some confusion. The general principle is laid down: “A 
minister who does not intend at least the general meaning of an action en- 
joined by his superior, is not truly a minister” (p. 61). This assertion is 
proved solely from the following example: “‘A delegate who is ordered by 
the President of the U. S. to shake hands with a foreign ruler who is the 
President’s friend, must give a hearty handshake or he does not fulfill the 
President’s injunction. If the delegate shakes hands listlessly, he performs 
the outward act of handshaking (external intention), but he has not per- 
formed it as an act of friendship (internal intention), and so has not truly 
been a minister of the President.” 

From this it would seem that if the delegate were to give all the outward 
signs of friendship, shaking hands with great warmth and smiles, he would 
fulfil the injunction of the President and would therefore have an “internal”’ 
intention, even if meanwhile he said in his heart that he repudiated friend- 
ship with these people. The apparent application to the minister of the 
sacraments would be that if a priest acted with great appearance of devo- 
tion, he would have an internal intention. This is not, of course, what M. 
intends; but the example confuses rather than enlightens. It is odd that 
Catharinus and Salmeron are mentioned, Farvacques passed over in com- 
plete silence. Rambaldi’s careful work is evidently disregarded. 
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M. declares that “‘it is dogmatically certain from the universal agreement 
of the Fathers that we may conclude from these two passages—Acts 8:12-18 
and 19: 1-6—that only the Apostles were the ordinary ministers of confirma- 
tion” (p. 108). But surely Timothy and Titus may have confirmed even dur- 
ing the lifetime of the Apostles. To prove the total cessation of the substance 
of bread through the words of consecration, the argument is advanced that 
“since a glorified body has no vegetative functions, it could not assimilate 
any part of the substance of bread” (p. 140). The force of the reasoning 
escapes me. M. further asserts that “so close is the bond between the acci- 
dents of bread and wine and the body of Christ that the Eucharistic species 
are worthy of divine cult, not by themselves, but precisely because of their 
close union with the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity” (p. 147). Surely 
this adorability of the species needs a word or two of further explanation. 
The species are not drawn into the hypostatic union and consequently are 
not adorable. The hymn puts it: “Adoro ¢e devote, latens Deitas, Quae sub 
his figuris vere latitas,” and expresses the faith of simple people who adore 
Christ Himself and not the Eucharistic species. 

With regard to sacrifice, M. insists that destruction is essential to its 
definition, since sacrifice must express God’s absolute dominion. He answers 
the question, “Precisely how does destruction express God’s absolute 
dominion?”’, in these terms: “Since we may not take our own lives, we choose 
under God’s direction some object which we are permitted to destroy and 
use it in our stead. By destroying this object we tell God that we ourselves 
are nothing, that we ought to be destroyed, that He is our absolute Master 
and that we are His mere creatures, absolutely nothing of ourselves” (p. 192). 
I doubt if a single modern writer can be cited who supports this explanation 
of the significance of destruction. Many explicitly reject it; for instance, 
Lepin, de la Taille, Garrigou-Lagrange, Filograssi, Piolanti, de Aldama, 
Schmaus, Otto, and Masure. Many say that the destruction signifies rather 
the death of sin than the death of the sinner, since, as Wisdom says, “‘God 
made not death, neither has he pleasure in the destruction of the living.” 
Surely it is repugnant to Catholic feeling to say that in sacrifice we destroy 
something only because we are not allowed to destroy ourselves. 

M. affirms that de la Taille himself admits that his theory lapsed from 
tradition from the time of Trent until 1924 when his Mysterium fidei ap- 
peared (p. 217). No reference is given. De la Taille holds the contrary in 
“Coena et passio in theologia apologetica contra pseudo-reformatores,” 
Gregorianum 7 (1928) 177-241, and in more than one article reprinted in 
The Mystery of Faith and Human Opinion Contrasted and Defined (London, 
1930) pp. 270-78, 349-79; and cf. Mysterium fidei, pp. 64, 248-53. M. also 
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attributes to de la Taille the opinion “that Christ, since He was physically 
immolated once on the cross, does not have to be immolated again in any 
way at the Mass” (p. 217, par. 5 and again in par. 7). I can only explain this 
attribution to de la Taille of an opinion which he never held and which he 
repeatedly repudiated as being due to pressure of work on M. which pre- 
vented his reading what de la Taille wrote. De la Taille always held and 
always retained “our mystic immolation of the Victim, renewed in each 
Mass”; cf. Mysterium fidei, pp. 36, 39, 111, 180, 195, 237 ff., 271, 303, 457, 
574, and repeated assertions in his defense of his view against attacks. This 
mystic immolation, in the judgment of de la Taille, as in that of many other 
theologians, constitutes the sacrifice of the Mass. How? Because, thinks 
de la Taille, the mystic immolation expresses the self-giving of Christ present 
as a glorious Victim, and this expression of self-giving makes a real offering. 
Thus th: mystic immolation is essential to de la Taille’s whole position and 
is not “.uerely an extrinsic adjunct to the Mass” as M. affirms de la Taille 
to have made it. 
M.’s own view is not conspicuously lucid. He clings to the idea of destruc- 
tion (pp. 186-92) and insists that the destruction, in order to verify the 
definition of sacrifice, must be real (p. 223). How is the destruction in the 
Mass real? He explains: “‘A symbolic destruction still remains a real destruc- 
tion in the sense that it is not purely subjective, but actually takes place in 
the objective order. It does, of course, differ specifically from a physical 
death. Since, however, it cannot be described except as a destruction, our 
definition stands intact” (p. 222). But the question is: How does the destruc- 
tion at Mass “actually take place in the objective order’? How is it real? To 
signify a destruction when no destruction takes place, and then say there 
is real destruction all the same, looks like mere verbal gymnastics. A real 
thing can, of course, be also a symbol, but it must be real in order to be a 
symbol. A handshake is a symbol of friendship, provided it is a real hand- 
shake. A photograph of a past handshake is not a real handshake, but rather 
the abiding memory of a past handshake. Similarly, “a purely pictorial 
death” (p. 221) can scarcely be said to be a real death; and a symbolic 
destruction cannot be said to be a real destruction, which is an action, since 
Christ is in no way destroyed at Mass. How, then, does the symbolic destruc- 
tion “still remain a real destruction” and “actually take place in the objec- 
tive order”? Yet M. is forced to try to find some reality to the “destruction” 
in the Mass, since if he found none, his “symbolic destruction,” drawing all 
its symbolism from the sacrifice of the cross, would amount to nothing more 
than a mere commemoration of Calvary. Might it not be a mistake to begin 
with a definition which leads to such awkward consequences? 
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Dealing with the differences between a secular judge and a confessor, M. 
expounds one difference as follows: “The principal object of the secular 
judge is to condemn the accused person. No one would ordinarily be brought 
to trial unless there were some evidence against him. However, the principal 
object of the confessor is to forgive the accused person” (p. 248). Must not a 
judge do justice impartially, on the presumption that the accused is innocent 
until he is proved guilty? Does ‘‘some evidence” against an accused justify 
the suggested inference that the judge’s principal object is to condemn him? 
M. adds that a secular judge imposes a penalty which is “primarily vindic- 
tive” (p. 249); as the word is so often used in the sense of “revengeful,”’ per- 
haps some explanation is needed. It is said that our acts of sorrow at Mass 
are “immeasurably enhanced in value because God looks upon them as 
though they were made for us by His sacrificed Son” (p. 226), and also that 
God could possibly have decided to forgive a sinner without repentance on 
the part of the sinner (p. 266); perhaps a Thomist might detect an odor of 
nominalism about these two assertions, even though they are very incidental. 
M. states that marriage was probably monogamous before the Deluge (p. 
398); one may question whether there is sufficient evidence to justify even a 
“probable” judgment. The account of Lamech and his two wives in Gn 4:19 
does not suggest monogamy; and even if the account of Lamech is misplaced, 
still Gn 4 scarcely indicates monogamy. 

In the use of Scripture M. deliberately limited himself to citations of only 
one or two texts, though occasionally more, as he says in the Introduction 
(p. x). This method has the advantage of definiteness and clearness, but 
possibly it might not escape all criticism leveled against the “proof-text,” 
“propositional,” and polemic method of dealing with Scripture. A general 
dogmatic textbook is not meant to be a book on biblical theology, and yet I 
confess to a certain uneasiness about M.’s perspective in dealing with St. 
John on baptism and the Eucharist. John surely wrote with awareness of the 
existing liturgical practice of the Church, and I am not sure if M. takes 
enough account of this. The absolute dichotomy between a “literal’”’ and a 
“metaphorical” interpretation of Jn 6 (pp. 118-23) leads to difficulties about 
Communion under one kind and about the necessity of infant Communion as 
compared with the necessity of infant baptism. Moreover, insistence upon a 
“literal” interpretation, as though the sole alternative were a “‘metaphori- 
cal,” makes it harder for a Catholic to deal with the objections of the 
“fundamentalist” Protestants whom M. seems mainly to envisage. 

It may be doubted if there is justification for the argument that the Supper 
is a distinct sacrifice because the present participles are used, didomenon and 
ekchunnomenon (p. 196). ‘In Greek, present participles when linked to the 
subject of a sentence by the verb ‘is,’ can never denote future time.” M. 
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Zerwick alleges Lk 1:35, 2:34, 14:31, and Acts 21:2-3, 26:17, against the 
argument from the use of the present participles and concludes that the 
argument from their use to the sacrificial character of the Supper in itself is 
“admodum precarium”’; cf. Graecitas biblica (Rome, 1944) p. 40. M. also 
argues that the word “grace” in St. Paul always means either a charismatic 
gift or sanctifying grace (pp. 16, 344). But what of 1 Cor 7:7 and 2 Cor 1:11, 
where it seems to mean neither? Further, students will be working from an 
English version and will fall upon several instances where the word “grace” 
can scarcely be understood either as a charismatic gift or as sanctifying grace. 

On the difficulty against the indissolubility of marriage from the clause 
“except it be for fornication (porneia)” (Mt 19:9), M. is possibly unduly 
peremptory. “It is not important,” we read, “what the word ‘fornication’ 
means. Some translate it as ‘immorality,’ others as ‘adultery.’ Some say it 
signifies any extraordinary sin against chastity. It probably means adultery” 
(p. 408). In saying that the meaning of porneia is not important, M. differs 
from such biblical scholars as Bonsirven, Vaccari, Zerwick, and Dyson, for 
whom determination of the meaning of the word is essential to a solution of 
the difficulty. Is there no significance in the fact that modern English ver- 
sions do not translate the word as adultery? The Confraternity has “‘im- 
morality,” the Westminster “impurity,” and the Standard Revised “un- 
chastity.” M. prefers to follow St. Augustine’s interpretation. He gives no 
reference, but if he has in mind the De adulterinis coniugiis, Augustine there 
does not discuss the meaning of the Greek words and can scarcely be cited as 
giving an example of satisfactory exegesis, great as were his merits. 

M. gives between thirty and forty texts or passages which he calls “dog- 
matically certain” as proofs for various elements of sacramental doctrine. 
The Church, he says in his Introduction, “has defined very few texts. How- 
ever, we know the sure meaning of many other texts either because they are 
cited in documents of the magisterium, or because their meaning is certified 
by the unanimous consent of exegetes and theologians. Hence the meaning 
of many texts is guaranteed by authority. This is what we signify when we 
say that a text is dogmatically certain” (pp. xi-xii). But the mere citation of 
a text in a document of the magisterium by no means necessarily certifies 
its meaning; the exact intent of the citation must be examined and ap- 
praised, since councils cite texts in many different ways, sometimes merely 
to repel a false meaning. Moreover, the universal agreement of exegetes 
and theologians seems a matter not easy to establish. I should have scruples 
about affirming dogmatic certitude for the interpretation of a fair number of 
texts for which M. claims it. Merely as instances: on p. 116, the Real Pres- 
ence from Jn 6, cf. DB 930: “utcumque iuxta varias sanctorum Patrum 
et doctorum interpretationes intelligatur”; on p. 78, the remission of all 
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temporal punishment by baptism from Rom 8:1, cf. DB 792; on p. 74, the 
“form” of baptism from Mt 28:19, cf. DB 229, 335. M. says (p. 419) that 
proof of the Pauline privilege is “dogmatically certain” from 1 Cor 7:12-15. 
‘But in 1951 Pierre Dulau in Catholic Biblical Quarterly 13, 146-52, main- 
tained that neither the ordinary nor the extraordinary teaching authority of 
the Church has settled the meaning of the passage in 1 Corinthians, which 
he himself judges not to envisage remarriage of the Christian party. Dulau 
does not entirely convince me; yet his article is a warning against hasty 
allegations of dogmatic authority in exegetical matters. To determine the 
exact authority attaching to particular texts because of declarations of au- 
thority needs the most careful evaluation of documents in their historical 
setting, and this, especially in the case of Trent, generally involves con- 
siderable research into the acta. 

I confess I wish that Pohle-Preuss were not so often recommended by M. 
These volumes certainly have served a great need, but they are by now toa 
large extent out of date. To read Pohle-Preuss and then to read THEOLOGI- 
CAL StupiEs, the Catholic Biblical Quarterly, or Medieval Studies is to pass 
into a different atmosphere where different manners and standards are taken 
for granted. In the special issue (April, 1955) of the Catholic Biblical Quar- 
terly in honor of Archbishop E. V. O’Hara, Eugene Kevane, dealing with 
Sacred Scripture in the high school, gives a hint that the new spirit that is 
invigorating biblical studies is already influencing students before they come 
to college. Might not the brighter sparks among college juniors, seniors, and 
“advanced students” be encouraged to read some of the Ancient Christian 
Writers volumes or such articles as David Stanley’s “The New Testament 
Doctrine of Baptism,” THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 18 (1957) 169-215? Or would 
that be quite utopian? 

Any writer of theology is bound to hear a reproachful tut-tut, if he does 
not happen to favor an outlook or a view favored by a reviewer; such is the 
fate of all writers of textbooks. Judgment of a textbook must in the last 
analysis be comparative: Is there anything better? Judgment must rest 
with the deans and teachers in colleges, and it is to their earnest considera- 
tion that I sincerely commend M.’s text. 


Heythrop College, Oxon BERNARD LEEMING, S.J. 


LE PROBLEME CARDINAL DE LA MISSIOLOGIE ET DES MISSIONS CATHOLIQUES. 
By Edouard Loffeld, C.S.Sp. Pittsburgh: Duquesne University Press, 1956. 
Pp. xx + 416. $6.00. 

Prominent in Loffeld’s work is the twofold question: What is to be re- 
garded as the full structural growth of a particular church, and is not the 
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achievement of this precise structural growth the peculiar goal assigned by 
the popes to missionary activity? The answer to the first question draws 
abundantly on recent ecclesiology—positive, canonical, liturgical, mis- 
siological, dogmatic. It insists that the full structural growth of a particular 
church in hitherto non-Christian territory involves not only the existence of 
the native bishop (or bishops) and the native priesthood in adequate numbers 
and preparation, but also a sufficiently abundant corps of native religious, 
male and female, and a laity, cultivated to the point where they not only 
fulfil their ecclesiastical role of participation and Catholic Action but carry 
into their whole secular world of daily life a significant influence of Christian 
maturity. Through the erection of this total structure the catholicism of the 
Church is given new concretion, the mystical incarnation of Christ is ex- 
tended. The whole presentation clearly instances the growing and beneficial 
influence of contemporary social studies on theology. 

The answer to the second question reveals the author’s virtuosity in 
handling relevant Church documents from the days of Pope Leo XIII. Not 
content with a careful study of the teachings of Leo XIII, Pius X, Benedict 
XV, Pius XI, and Pius XII, he carries his investigation into the pronounce- 
ments—as the most authentic interpretations of papal teaching—of the 
prefects of the Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith (Cardinals 
van Rossum and Fumasoni-Biondi) and the secretaries (Cardinals Salotti 
and Costantini, Msgrs. Bernardini and Sigismondi). From this array of 
documents emerges with some security the reply that the peculiar goal as- 
signed by these popes to missionary activity is indeed, substantially, the 
previously described structural growth of the new particular church. 

The discussion of these two questions is preceded by the investigation of 
certain logical and theological presuppositions and followed by a glorious 
analysis and synthesis of the whole notion of mission. Then come chapters on 
the advantages and shortcomings of the canonical approach to the question, 
on the semantics of the word “mission,” on the actual state of “structural 
growth” in various parts of the world. 

This brief résumé necessarily comes short of conveying the sense of 
generosity with which all possible aspects of all questions are tirelessly pur- 
sued and illuminated by an immense missiological erudition. The very 
vastness and attractiveness of this missiological construction is just a little 
bewitching. We do well, then, to take all the author’s carefully distributed 
warnings and so keep clear in mind that there is much here that is pure 
positive science and indeed quite recent science. We may gladly yield to the 
stimulus without being obliged to place upon the whole the seal of “Church 
teaching.” It is quite impossible, however, in the magnitude and temperate- 
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ness and ardent execution of this big work to miss the throb of love imparted 
by the Spirit of Love to the heart of one of Its sons. 


Weston College JoserH A. DEVENNY, S.J. 


LE SACERDOCE CHRETIEN. By Humbert Bouéssé, O.P. Paris-Louvain: 
Desclée de Brouwer, 1957. Pp. 208. 

Interrupting work on a life of Cardinal Suhard and a further volume 
of his highly regarded Doctrina sacra series, Pére Bouéssé, in response to 
a special request, here formulates anew, and for a wider public, the results 
of some thirty years of study and writing on the Christian priesthood. 
His stimulating and rewarding work exhibits the finest qualities of haute 
vulgarisation: a well-integrated doctrinal synthesis of depth and personal 
reflection, aptly based on positive sources, and effectively orientated towards 
the spiritual and pastoral concerns of clergy and laity today. 

One basic theme dominates this study: the unique priesthood of Christ 
which, as a free disposition of God’s salvific plan for man, orientates and 
recapitulates all religious history under its highest, and yet most basic, 
expression of priestly sacrifice. 

Only in the light of man’s call to supernatural intimacy with God and 
the subsequent misery of his fall can we understand the enigmas of sacri- 
fice and priesthood which history reveals to us. In the freely decreed 
mystery of Christ alone do these profound and often somber realities find 
significance as preparations or participations of that sovereign priesthood 
which embraced the totality of His redemptive activity. 

The historical preludes to this unique priesthood of Christ are studied 
in the period of the law of nature (chap..2) and in that of the Mosaic cove- 
nant (chap. 3). In the light of the losses consequent upon original sin, when 
man, abandoned to himself, was no longer able to offer God the loving 
homage of a total gift of self in spirit and in truth, B. discovers the origin 
of symbolic sacrifice, especially under the forms of immolation, as well as 
the gradual development of an institutional priesthood (which, though 
natural, does point to an organic decay in the truly religious life of a com- 
munity). These impulses of nature were safeguarded by God with the choice 
of a privileged people in the person of Abraham (whose interior dedication 
to God sets him apart from the institutional priest, Melchisedech), given 
positive sanction and expression in the Mosaic alliance, and progressively 
orientated to their supreme fulfilment in Christ, the sovereign Priest. 

This sovereign priesthood is first studied in Jesus Christ Himself (chap. 
4), and then in its participations by the ministerial priesthood of bishops 
and priests (chaps. 5 and 6) and by the royal priesthood of the “saints” 
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on earth and in heaven (chap. 7). Reflecting the views expressed in his 
rather recent (1953) Le mystére de V’'incarnation (Doctrina sacra 4: Le Sauveur 
du monde 2, pp. 649-700), B. lays stress on the sacerdotal consecration 
of Christ by the grace of union and on the twofold mediation proper to 
His sovereign priesthood, an ascending one that is properly cultual and 
priestly (which has its efficacious and definitive source in the love-inspired 
total oblation Christ made of Himself to the fully known designs of His 
Father at the first moment of the Incarnation—an internal sacrifice of ut- 
most perfection and eternal duration, externalized only by the loving en- 
durance of the sufferings of the passion unto death), and a descending 
one—a royal mediation—that consists in the communication of truth 
and grace. 

Of particular interest to theologians, in the light of recent controversy, 
are B.’s views on the relationship between the episcopate and presbyterate 
(though sharing a common sacerdotal power, in the strict sense of that 
term, with the priest, and the same sacramental character, a bishop shares 
more fully in the sovereign priesthood of Christ by a sacramentally con- 
ferred, inamissible, royal—hierarchical—power over the Church of Christ, 
that is not strictly instrumental as is the sacerdotal, as well as by the juris- 
diction that is connatural to his office), and on the duties and spirituality 
consequent upon this distinction of powers. Of significance, too, are B.’s 
reflections on the role of religious priests from the standpoint of the total 
mission of Christ’s participated priesthood. Rewarding for all will be a 
meditative study of B.’s concluding chapter on the interaction which must 
be had and fostered between the hierarchical, institutional priesthood 
and the royal priesthood common to all of Christ’s Church for the fullest 
possible expression, in time and throughout eternity, of the priesthood of 
the whole Christ. 

Though this work will not be accepted on many points of current de- 
bate, it is unquestionably a substantial contribution to the theology and 
spirituality of the Christian priesthood and a worthy challenge. 


Alma College Witiiam A. HveEsman, S.J. 


LE TRONE DE LA SAGESSE: ESSAI SUR LA SIGNIFICATION DU CULTE 
MARIALE. By Louis Bouyer. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1957. Pp. 256. 900 
frs. 

These extended reflections on biblical, mariological, and ecclesiological 
themes were outlined some years ago in Bouyer’s booklet, Le culle de la 
mére de Dieu dans Véglise catholique (4th ed.; Chevetogne, 1954), which 
has just been translated by the Marian Library, Devotion to Mary in the 
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Church (Dayton, 1958). Le tréne de la sagesse further develops these ideas: 
“Mary has been made the living throne of eternal Wisdom. In Mary we 
can see in full perspective the realization in time of all that the divine Wis- 
dom had in store for us” (p. 10). 

For B., the ancient themes of man-woman and spouse of the Lord 
belong to both Mary and the Church. The biblical motif “divine wisdom” 
is a later development, and finally in Daniel apocalyptic literature suc- 
ceeds the wisdom writings. 

The chapter, “Mary in the New Testament,” sees in the infancy narra- 
tive of Matthew the cornerstone of Mariology and finds an implied com- 
parison to the temptation scene of Genesis in Matthew’s use of Is 7:14 
and in Luke’s account of the annunciation. B. reaffirms the often-forgotten 
truth that Christianity did not fall like a meteor into an alien world; the 
Immaculate is the final flower of God’s chosen people. In interpreting Cana, 
B. considers Christ’s words to be not negative but neutral: “Do not con- 
cern yourself.” In comparing the OT concept of wisdom with the NT, 
B. admits the difficulty of proving that the NT usage is in terms of a person. 

Our Lady’s virginal maternity is discussed by means of a comparison 
between marriage and virginity. The Christian paradox is that only vir- 
ginity verifies the one way which leads to the accomplishment of the mys- 
tery of marriage, which is to image the union of Christ and His Church, 
to foreshadow the heavenly nuptials. 

The remarks on the Blessed Virgin as the “eschatological ikon of the 
Church” both in her Immaculate Conception and in her assumption are 
full of thought content. Our Lady prefigures in her person the holiness of 
soul and body which the Church will achieve fully and finally in its glorified 
members at the end of time. Mary’s assumption is not an apotheosis re- 
moving her from mankind, but rather the Blessed Virgin is the living gage 
of the promises made by Christ to the Church, that where He is we also 
shall be (Jn 14:3). 

Among the good points of the book are the Eastern elements: liturgy 
(e.g., the doctrinal import of the feast of Mary’s presentation), art (there 
are reproductions of ikons), Orthodox theology (Serge Boulgakof). Eastern 
history shows that some of the churches called “Santa Sophia” were dedi- 
cated to Christ, others were meant for our Lady, even as in the wisdom 
epistles of the Western Marian masses. On the debit side, this reviewer 
finds some of the interpretations contrived, e.g., the suggestion that the 
plural form for God in Genesis in the account of man’s creation (“in our 
image”) is somehow linked up with “it is not good for man to be alone.” 


The Catholic University of America 





Eamon R. Carro.t, O.CARM. 
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LA MATERNITE SPIRITUELLE DE LA BIENHEUREUSE VIERGE Marie. 2 
vols. Ottawa: L’Université d’Ottawa, 1958. Pp. viii + 184, viii + 190. 
$6.00. 

These two volumes contain the papers read at the 1956 and 1957 
meetings of the Canadian Society of Marian Studies on the spiritual ma- 
ternity of Mary. 

Vol. 1 includes four formal theological studies, two public lectures in 
the form of sermons, and a bibliography of the principal works on the 
subject. In the first of the four studies, an introduction to the spiritual 
maternity by Marcel Bélanger, O.M.I., the difficulties connected with 
establishing theological precisions about the subject are well outlined. 
Emphasis is on recent theological works, but arguments from tradition 
are also briefly scanned. The relation of the divine maternity to the spiritual 
maternity, the nature and reality of Mary’s intervention (causality) in 
the redemption, and Mary as socia Christi are some of the questions exposed 
in this introduction. Henri-Marie Guindon, S.M.M., studies the papal 
documents, and lists, quotes, and interprets enough references to con- 
clude that there is a long and rich tradition favoring the doctrine of the 
spiritual maternity in the writings of the popes, especially since Trent. 
A very original work on “The Spiritual Maternity and the Incarnation 
according to the Greek Fathers” by Wenceslaus Sebastian, O.F.M., argues 
that the Greek Fathers’ influence can be found in such writers as Augustine, 
Anselm, Bernard, Bonaventure, etc. Emilien Lamirande, O.M.I., studies 
the role of Mary toward men according to Adam de Perseigne (f 1221), 
whose works are said to represent the general mariological beliefs of his 
time. 

There are also four formal studies together with three public lectures 
in the second volume. The lectures include the ten-year history of the 
Canadian Society of Marian Studies, the life of Charles Balic, O.F.M., 
and a sermon by Fr. Balic himself. Balic, who also wrote one of the formal 
studies, “Mary and the Church,” is a significant contributor inasmuch as 
he was the organizer of the 1958 International Lourdes Congress, whose 
central theme was this very subject. In his study he states that the solu- 
tion to the problem of Mary and the Church depends on Mary’s contribu- 
tion to the redemption (coredemption). 

The first study in Vol. 2 is on the spiritual maternity in general and treats 
at length the teaching of the magisterium, the reality of Mary’s spiritual 
maternity, and the kind of causality in the exercise of the spiritual mater- 
nity. A second paper by Emilien Lamirande, O.M.I., throws light on the 
Mary-Church relationship, specifically comparing Mary’s spiritual ma- 
ternity with the maternity of the Church. Paul-Eugéne Charbonneau, 
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C.S.C., shows how the divine maternity is ‘he basis for the spiritual ma- 
ternity. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. FRANK J. Kenney, S.M. 


STUDIEN zu GREGOR von Nazianz: Myrnotocre, UBERLIEFERUNG, 
SCHOLIASTEN. By Friedhelm Lefherz. Bonn: Rheinische Friedrich Wil- 
helms-Universitit, 1958. Pp. 311. DM 4.50. 

Planned as a monograph on the use of Greek mythology by St. Gregory 
of Nazianzus, the study under review was considerably enlarged by its 
author to include a critical review of the existing editions of Gregory’s 
works, of the present status of investigations into the text tradition, and 
of the study of Gregory’s Nachleben which can be traced in the works of 
ancient commentators, scholiasts, compilers of florilegia, lexicographers, 
biographers, panegyrists, and—last but not least—rhetoricians and poets 
who imitated the great Cappadocian. 

In his use of mythological exempla Gregory did not strike out on a new 
path. Here and there we may perhaps detect a more personal note in his 
treatment of a mythological theme, but otherwise we find the same old 
arguments and for the most part also examples which since the days of 
Xenophanes and Plato had been employed with little variation by philos- 
ophers, pagan and Jewish traveling preachers, as well as ecclesiastical 
writers in their attacks on Greek mythology and religion. If Gregory at 
times alluded to obscure mythical themes, this was by no means due to a 
mania for strange and unusual material after the fashion of the Alexandrians. 
L. rightly emphasizes that, in our search for a satisfactory explanation of 
this phenomenon, we must rather consider Gregory’s relatively good knowl- 
edge of Greek mythology acquired by vast reading, and the fact that a 
large part of the sources of late antiquity, among them especially the hand- 
books on mythology, are little known to us. 

While the first part of the study, due to the very subject of the inquiry, 
hardly reveals anything new or striking, its second part, comprising about 
five-sixths of the monograph, yields all the more gratifying results. With 
great care and apparently untiring labor, L. applied himself to the task of 
collecting and critically sifting every possible information about the most 
authoritative texts of Gregory’s works, now existing or ready to appear 
in the near future, and about the work already done or still in progress 
in connection with the study of the Nazianzen’s influence on later litera- 
ture, both sacred and profane. The more important results of L.’s study 
may be briefly summarized as follows. The text of Gregory’s orations as 
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established by the Maurists (reprint by Migne, PG 35 and 36) can hardly 
be improved on the basis of the extant MSS, except perhaps by a study 
of the ancient translations, especially the Syriac. Further investigations 
in this field can, therefore, be limited to the search in manuscript cata- 
logues and MSS themselves for orations hitherto unknown. After the death 
of the Polish scholars Przychocki, Witkowski, and Manteuffel, the Polish 
Academy has abandoned the plan of a critical edition of Gregory’s letters. 
Fortunately, the long-felt want of such an edition will soon be supplied 
by P. Gallay, whose prolegomena appeared last year (Les manuscrits des 
lettres de s. Grégoire de Nazianze, Paris, 1957). The establishment of the 
critical text of Gregory’s poems, on the other hand, cannot be expected 
for many years to come. After the death of Sternbach, whose preliminary 
studies seem to have been irretrievably lost, none of the living Polish 
scholars who have made significant contributions in this field apparently 
continues Sternbach’s work, and, though the Kommission fiir spdtantike 
Religionsgeschichte of the Academy of Berlin has included an edition of 
Gregory’s poems in its program, a tremendous amount of preliminary 
studies must yet be made before the critical establishment of the text can 
safely be undertaken. 

It is to be regretted that, for financial reasons, the author’s manuscript 
had to be shortened before it went to the press. But even in its abbreviated 
form the study contains a lucid and comprehensive Literaturbericht on St. 
Gregory of Nazianzus. 


Fordham University RUDOLPH ARBESMANN, O.S.A. 


SANCTI COLUMBANI OPERA. Edited by G. S. M. Walker. Scriptores latini 
Hiberniae 2. Dublin: Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies, 1957. Pp. 
xciv + 247. 42s. 

This new edition of the works of St. Columban (f 615), one of the earliest 
Irish missionaries to the Continent and a pioneer in the development of its 
culture, will certainly replace the older editions of M. Goldast (1604) and 
P. Fleming (1667) and the more recent ones of O. Seebass and W. Gund- 
lach. The chief excellence of this edition, prepared by G. S. M. Walker 
with the encouragement and material help of a number of distinguished 
scholars, is that it not only gathers together in one octavo volume all the 
works of Columban, his letters, sermons, penitential, monastic rule, and 
poetry, but also presents these works in the light of the best modern re- 
search. Included in the volume are a number of pieces of pseudo-Colum- 
banic literature which form part of the literary tradition. The whole volume 
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is made up of introduction, text with translation, bibliography, and six 
carefully prepared indices, which facilitate a mastery of the work. 

The Introduction, perhaps one of the best appreciations of Columban 
in English, situates him as well as his writings within the larger framework 
of the historical and cultural development of Europe. Twenty-one pages 
are devoted to the life and legacy of the Saint; thirty-five pages dealing 
with the question of his literary work are a valuable contribution to the 
history of medieval literature. Of special importance are the “Notes on 
the Text Tradition and Latinity” of Columban’s writings, added to the 
Introduction by Ludwig Bieler of Dublin. It is regrettable that W. did 
not expend every effort and technique to reproduce a text of the works 
of Columban whose Latinity would reflect more perfectly the peculiar 
character of Hibernian Latin with its Late Latin orthography, word forms, 
and Hibernicisms. 

From the viewpoint of the history of dogma the chapter on “Columban’s 
Literary Qualities and Theological Beliefs” is important, because his 
writings form one of the few testimonies to the theology of both Ireland 
and the Continent in the late sixth and early seventh centuries. Though 
W.’s interpretation of Columban’s theology is generally correct, I cannot 
agree with his understanding of the Columbanic concept of the Church, 
specifically the role of the magisterium. Columban, no differently than the 
other churchmen of his day, was thoroughly imbued with the concept of 
tradition as forming with Scripture one source and norm of doctrine. For 
example, in Epist. 2, 5 (p. 16) he appeals to tradition as the norm for de- 
termining the true date of the Pasch: “videamus qualis verior sit traditio— 
vestra an fratrum vestrorum in Occidente.” And in Epist. 5, 3 (p. 38) he 
boasts to Pope Boniface IV that the Irish have accepted no teaching save 
that of the Apostles communicated to the Irish by Rome: “nos... nihil 
extra evangelicam et apostolicam doctrinam recipientes.” Columban’s 
acceptance of tradition together with Scripture as sources of revelation is 
perfectly in accord with the theological method of the Early Middle Ages. 
Both fonts of revelation were fixed and closed. Nothing was added and 
nothing subtracted. 

Surprising, however, is Columban’s concept of the papacy, especially 
when one considers that he lived in an age which has yielded few testi- 
monials to its supremacy. He is proud of the close adherence of his race 
to the Chair of St. Peter (Epist. 5, 11 [p. 48]; 5, 16 [p. 54]), from which it 
received the apostolic faith, a faith which it has held unbroken (Epist. 5, 
3 [p. 38]). For him adherence to the pope, the prince of bishops, is adherence 
to St. Peter and St. Paul, “great captains of the great King.” It is a guar- 
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antee of right faith. Like Bernard after him, Columban addresses strong 
words to “the most fair Head of all the Churches of the whole of Europe, 
estimable Pope, exalted Prelate, Shepherd of Shepherds” (Epist. 5, 1 [p. 
36]); but from what he writes it is manifest that the ultimate source of the 
one true faith of the corporate faithful is the pope: “‘non enim rivo puritas, 
sed fonti reputanda est” (Epist. 5, 3 [p. 38}). 

Medievalists and theologians are grateful to the Dublin Institute for 
Advanced Studies for making it possible for Rev. G. S. M. Walker to bring 
out this scholarly edition of one of the greatest figures in the history of 
Old Ireland. 


Woodstock College RoBert E. McNALLy, S.J. 


LA GLORIA Y¥ SU RELACION CON LA GRACIA SEGUN LAS OBRAS DE SAN BUEN- 
VENTURA. By Antonio Briva Mirabent. Barcelona: Casulleras, 1957. Pp. 
316. 

This second volume of a series of theological publications being prepared 
at the Seminary of the Archdiocese of Barcelona is a reliable monograph 
on some of the theological doctrines of St. Bonaventure. It comprises five 
chapters on the beatitude of man, both natural and supernatural, a single 
chapter on the whole subject announced in the book’s title, and a final chap- 
ter summarizing the principles and distinctive features of Bonaventurean 
theology. Particular attention is given in this concluding summary to 
Bonaventure’s triple consideration of God as Creator, Redeemer, and 
eternal Rewarder. If a question should arise as to the author’s purpose 
in limiting the title of his book to the single subject of chapter 6, perhaps 
the most satisfactory answer is to be found in the Introduction (pp. 1-10) 
and the Conclusion (pp. 296-97), where he emphasizes as the salient fea- 
ture of the physiognomy of Bonaventure’s theology the ultimate return 
of man to God centered on the relation between grace and glory. 

The recent discovery of Bonaventure’s Quaestiones disputatae de caritate 
et de novissimis (ed. P. Glorieux; Paris, 1950), a work apparently used to a 
great extent by Aquinas (In 4 Sent. and Sum. theol.), would seem to confirm 
the claim that Bonaventure was the first Scholastic to use the now conse- 
crated expression lumen gloriae. This important work, presenting as it does 
an elaborate theology of the state of beatitude in its relation to grace, has 
required a thorough revision of previous evaluations of Bonaventure’s posi- 
tion. Fr. Briva Mirabent, having carefully selected the adequate sources, is 
to be congratulated on his success in establishing Bonaventure’s develop- 
ment of, and mature position on, these questions, some of which, as presented 
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in Disp. 4 de car. et nov., have no full parallel in his Commentary on the Sen- 
lences. 

At least three characteristic points of Bonaventure’s theology on grace 
and glory have since become standard in Catholic doctrine: (1) that the 
“light of glory” is required for man to reach the beatific vision of God (pp. 
81 ff.; cf. Council of Vienne, 1311, against the Beghards and Beguins: DB 
475); (2) that the grace of God, making our good works meritorious, is al- 
ready the beginning of eternal glory (pp. 112 ff.; cf. Council of Trent, 1547, 
against the Reformers: DB 800 ff.) ; (3) that in the same way as in the present 
stage our state of grace and consequent happiness depend on our faith and 
love of God, so also our beatitude and joy in heaven, imaging the life of the 
Trinity, is the result not only of our intuitive vision of God but also of our 
perfect charity (pp. 287 ff.; cf. Council of Vienne: DB 475; Benedict XII: 
DB 530; Pius XII, M ystici corporis: DB 2290). 

One could expect a better choice in Briva Mirabent’s bibliography; such 
fundamental subsidiary works as A. Sepinski’s La psychologie du Christ 
(Paris, 1948) are not even mentioned. Furthermore, an index of authors and 
subjects would have been of great help. On the whole, however, 
Briva Mirabent’s synthesis, written in easy modern Castilian, is a solid and 
worthwhile contribution to the history of the development of Catholic theol- 
ogy. Not to be underestimated is the author’s ability to make the reader a- 
ware of that unction in Bonaventure’s writings whereby his doctrine per- 
ceptibly moves to love of God and creatures. 


Christ the King Seminary, JosepH MontTALVERNE, O.F.M. 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


HISTOIRE DE SAINT DoMINIQUE 1: UN HOMME EVANGELIQUE; 2: AU COEUR 
DE L’EGLISE. By M. H. Vicaire, O.P. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1957. Pp. 
398, 412. 

A key factor in the transformation of thirteenth-century Europe is to be 
found in the new religious orders that were at once a cause and an effect of 
the radical changes taking place. Directing these fountainheads of Christian 
activity were their founders, providential men who grasped intuitively under 
grace the needs of the age and strove to satisfy them in a Christian manner. 
Among them, it was the role of St. Dominic to provide the intellectual per- 
spective that would enable the Church to interpret the age to itself and to 
save for Christ the energies of the human spirit bent on sounding to the 
depths the relations of man to the universe in which he lived. 

To the task of expounding St. Dominic’s life and his apostolate Pére 
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Vicaire has devoted more than twenty-five years of study. His opus is, in 
substance at least, by reason of its wealth of detail and historical acumen, the 
definitive biography of the Saint. The work of Mandonnet, his teacher and 
former associate, was only preliminary and partially completed. Drawing on 
Mandonnet’s prodigious researches, together with his own, and in possession 
of almost all the essential data, he has produced a real synthesis, which places 
the life of St. Dominic and his foundation of the Order of Preachers against 
the total, actual background of his times, a necessity if he is to offer a satis- 
factory explanation of the man and his work. 

The type of religious society that Dominic envisioned, V. shows, was in- 
fluenced by the ideas then current, the popular movement to communal life, 
the appearance and influence of lay preachers, the demand for learned 
preaching to offset the heretical inroads, and the evolution of the role of the 
local clergy as they took on some of the functions previously exercised by the 
episcopacy. The notion of a religious order exclusively committed to the 
vita apostolica, unlike the stable monastic orders, Dominic regarded as a 
necessary Means to counteract contemporary heretical movements, yet it 
fulfilled a real need of the Church and it was achieved within the framework 
of the Gregorian reform, which had stressed the need for a return to the 
spirit of the gospel and to the zeal of the early Church. 

This work is a veritable mine of information on thirteenth-century life and 
manners and a delightful source book on things Dominican (this reviewer 
was quite surprised to discover the author’s surmise that Blessed Jane d’Aza, 
Dominic’s mother, was married twice). Especially important are the eight 
scholarly appendices in which V. discusses in detail his solutions of some of 
the more important questions raised in the text. The photographs are excep- 
tionally well done and the maps well executed, although all lack a scale of 
miles. It is perhaps petty in sucha masterful work to point out that readabil- 
ity would have been considerably improved had some of the copious illustra- 
tive material in the footnotes been made part of the text. Then too, those 
who wish to follow the author’s matter carefully will be annoyed by his cum- 
bersome system of cross-referencing. Instead of page numbers given, we find 
references to an earlier chapter and to a footnote to be found there. Since 
the work is in two volumes, this eventually becomes exasperating. More- 
over, a few of these references direct the reader to a wrong place. It is in- 
teresting to note that he attributes to Gerard de Frachet’s Vitae fratrum a 
real value as source material, thereby counteracting the cavalier attitude of 
Altaner, Scheeben, and other modern writers in this field in their rigorous 
exclusion of all anecdotal material and the contributions of later Dominican 
writers. 
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For scholars interested in medieval history, for those who wish to see the 
development in space and time of one man’s ideal, for those attracted by an 
exceptionally well-written life of a saint, for lovers of St. Dominic, this book 
is required reading. 

Dominican House of Studies, James R. Correy, O.P. 

Washington, D.C. 


Bastt ANTHONY Mary Moreau. By Etienne Catta and Tony Catta. 
English translation by Edward L. Heston, C.S.C. 2 vols. Milwaukee: Bruce, 
1955. Pp. xxix + 1016, 1108. 

These volumes have been called a vindication or rehabilitation of the 
Venerable Servant of God Basil Moreau. But they are also scientific history, 
based entirely on contemporary sources, which for the most part have never 
been published. The work is of capital importance for the Congregation of 
Holy Cross and the Marianite Sisters of Holy Cross, both founded and long 
governed by Fr. Moreau. It throws considerable light on the religious history 
of the nineteenth century, particularly in France and the United States. The 
central government of the Church under Pius IX also comes in for some 
illumination. 

Moreau (1799-1873) was excluded some five years before his death from 
any share in the government of his order. During these last years he worked 
as a missionary in the diocese of Le Mans, cherished by his religious daugh- 
ters. In 1900 Abbé Charles Moreau, who had also been a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Congregation, wrote the first biography of his uncle. His book was 
frankly an apologia. When it treats of the early years of the Congregation, 
it is of great value. When, however, the trials and tribulations which led to 
the uncle’s and the author’s separation from the order are described, bitter- 
ness colors the account. 

Under Fr. Edward Sorin, Moreau’s successor as general (1868-93), little 
or nothing was said of the founder, although efforts were made to induce him 
to come to the United States to take up residence in a house of the order. Fr. 
Gilbert Francais, who succeeded Sorin, began the rehabilitation, which was 
pushed by Fr. James W. Donahue, general in 1926. Fr. Albert Cousineau, 
who succeeded Donahue in 1938, chose Canon Catta, professor at the Catho- 
lic University of Angers, and his brother Tony, a lawyer, to write the life 
after the documents had been assembled by Pére Philéas Vanier, C.S.C. The 
result is the present work, whose text runs to well over two thousand pages. 
Fr. Edward L. Heston, C.S.C., procurator general of the order, has made the 
competent and readable translation. Fr. Christopher J. O’Toole, present 
superior general, contributes a foreword. 
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At Le Mans itself the memory of the founder was restored to honor during 
the third and fourth decades of the present century. This was due in great 
measure to the initiatives of Georges Grente, who became Bishop of Le Mans 
in 1918. This distinguished prelate and academician, who is now a cardinal, 
authorized the exhumation of the body of the founder and restored the 
church he built to his order. He also completed the preliminary steps to the 
introduction of the cause of Moreau. 

Today the religious of the orders founded by Moreau number together 
more than five thousand priests, brothers, and sisters. Many of their works 
have won deserved renown, e.g., the University of Notre Dame in Indiana 
and the Shrine of St. Joseph at Montreal. 

These thick volumes contain a description of the works of the congrega- 
tion during the period that Moreau directed it. But they are above all the 
biography of the founder. His formative years, his early struggles, his methods 
of preaching and government are studied in some detail. His spiritual trials 
are vividly described. The authors state, however, that “Father Moreau was 
a man of such spontaneity and was so strictly personal, that we might feel 
hesitant about tracing in his life what is currently called a ‘spirituality.’ 
The movements of his soul were very simple and his piety quite unaffected. 
There were in his character various aspects, each of which completed the 
other, and seem to sum up the whole of his personality. On the one hand, he 
was an impassioned apostle and, on the other hand, he was an interior man, 
hungering for solitude” (2, 83). 

Most readers will finish these volumes with an impression of Moreau’s 
sanctity. The authors, indeed, make no attempt to produce such an impres- 
sion. They repeat and agree with the charges made against him. They stress 
his bulldog tenacity, his invincible stubbornness, his lack of a sense of diplo- 
macy, his contempt for finesse, his brusqueness of manner, his undue sim- 
plicity and not infrequent blunders. But the contrast is also there: the 
limitless humility and unalterable resignation. Certainly Moreau did not 
lack accusers, and yet he is his own severest accuser. His lack of tact is seen 
as springing directly from an overpowering love of truth for its own sake. His 
difficult temper never prevented him from winning friends and disciples. 
He who was accused of financial mismanagement had the touch of Midas; 
money multiplied in his hands. His difficulties on this point came from the in- 
credible blindness of a treasurer who, it is true, was in the clutches of expert 
swindlers. 

If Moreau was called a tyrant by some of his sons, so was St. Ignatius 
Loyola by some of his. If Moreau was chided by Pius IX, so was Ignatius by 
Paul IV. If Moreau was expelled from his order, so were not a few beatified 
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founders and foundresses. The Church has not yet beatified Moreau, but 
his cause was introduced in 1955. 

What must be thought of the members of his Congregation who thwarted 
his efforts and removed him from the office of general? The authors of these 
volumes hold them in very low esteem. Yet certainly some of them were holy 
and distinguished men, especially Edward Sorin, to whom the Church in the 
United States owes so much. It has been said that saints are hard to live with. 
Whether this is true generally is highly questionable. But some saints were a 
little hard on human frailty. One French bishop, a contemporary of Moreau, 
remarked that all founders of religious orders were crazy (2, 179). Whatever 
the good prelate may have had in mind, it is certain that from a merely 
human viewpoint, the lot of a founder is little to be envied. But founders and 
foundresses never take a merely human view of things. Certainly Moreau 
did not. 


Woodstock College E. A. Ryan, S.J. 


ANTINOMIAE VITAE SPIRITUALIS. By Carolus Vladimirus Truhlar, S.J. 
Rome: Gregorian Univ. Press, 1958. Pp. iv + 282. $3.00. 

Fr. Truhlar is a Croatian and teaches in the department of ascetical and 
mystical theology at the Gregorian University in Rome. He has published 
De experientia mystica (1951) and various magazine articles. In fact, some of 
the material in this book appeared before as “De viribus naturae humanae in 
vita spirituali,” Gregorianum 35 (1954) 608-29. 

Since Kant and Hegel, men have been conscious in a special way of the 
apparent contraries that go to make up reality and life. There is the theo- 
retical problem of thinking them out correctly, and then also the practical 
one of getting them in the right combination and balance in actual living. 
The difficulty becomes more acute when the supernatural life is to be culti- 
vated. T. noticed that often enough spiritual writers in the past treated these 
questions in a one-sided or biased manner, and he sets himself to clarify and 
rectify the matter. 

Very briefly, the antinomies and the solutions offered are as follows. (1) 
The Christian life requires a certain totality (loving God with all one’s 
forces, and so on), and yet man is exceedingly weak. Still he can, and should, 
make the most of the powers that he does have. (2) Should we develop our 
natural talents or “crucify” them? We must do both, in view of our last end 
and in the measure that it calls for. (3) Ought good Christians strive to 
transform the world or to flee from it? The answer is similar. In affection they 
must be properly detached from it, but then improve and Christianize it. 
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(4) Somehow contemplation and action must be united; but how it should be 
done, especially by busy modern priests and religious, is a much discussed 
problem. Here the solution is not so simple, nor perhaps will it meet with so 
ready an acceptance. In every well-ordered act in a person endowed with 
sanctifying grace there is an implicit exercise of charity, and then also of 
faith, hope, and humility. Since, too, supernatural acts have supernatural 
objects, this supernaturality will enter in some way or degree into conscious- 
ness. Consequently one can be explicitly occupied with this or that form of 
work and simultaneously to a certain extent implicitly attentive to God or 
divine realities. The more perfect one’s charity becomes and the better or- 
dered one’s activities, the greater will this happy union of contemplation and 
action be. (5) A person can be fittingly conscious of his own worth and at the 
same time be duly humble if he does not overrate his natural and super- 
natural gifts, if he acknowledges the origin of them in God, if he conceives 
them as generously granted participations in the glory of Christ, and finally 
if, in case of doubt, he inclines to give a certain priority to the claims of 
humility. (6) The last antinomy is headed “‘wise like serpents and guileless 
like doves,” but it deals with only one aspect of the difficulty, namely, what 
attitude we should take toward apparitions or alleged apparitions. Experi- 
ence shows that many fail to preserve the proper balance in this matter. 

The value of this original work seems to be just what the author says his 
aim is: it should help priests and especially directors of conscience to discern 
the right dialectic between the needs and tendencies in the supernatural life 
that at first sight are contrary. 


St. Mary’s College, Kansas Aus. G. ELLarp, S.J. 


CONTEMPORARY MorAt THEOLOGY 1: QUESTIONS ON FUNDAMENTAL 
Mora THeEo.ocy. By John C. Ford, S.J., and Gerald Kelly, S.J. West- 
minster, Md.: Newman, 1958. Pp. vii + 358. $4.50. 

Let me say at the very outset how heartily I welcome the projected series 
of volumes on contemporary moral theology from the pens of Frs. Ford and 
Kelly. Over many years I have been reading, with pleasure and profit, 
the contributions of these two moral theologians and I am very glad that 
they have decided to set down, in more permanent form, their thoughts on 
various moral problems which have a particular relevance in the contempo- 
rary scene. I do not agree with much of the criticism which is leveled so 
lavishly, but sometimes, I feel, rather thoughtlessly, at the traditional text- 
books of moral theology. They have, indeed, for many years run along tradi- 
tional lines and in a sort of closed circuit. Yet they have fulfilled, with no 
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small measure of adequacy, a fundamental purpose over the centuries. This 
is not at all to deny that there is considerable room for improvement and 
development. The rise of new problems, especially in the spheres of psychol- 
ogy and medicine, inescapably demands, for the adequate equipment of 
the priest and moralist in the world today, a more informed and fuller discus- 
sion of certain principles. 

Frs. Ford and Kelly form an excellent team to provide this discussion. I 
have always admired their keen awareness of the modern problem, the up-to- 
dateness of their information on all the relevant points, the courage with 
which they face the issues. Oftentimes they have not waited for the specific 
problem to be thrust upon them; they have reached out and have gone after 
it in the implication of the nearer questions. Thus in the discussion of many 
moral problems they have been pioneers. And pioneering calls for courage in 
every department, not least in the sphere of moral discussion. I have ad- 
mired, too, the competency, the balance, the humanity of the judgment of 
these authors. 

In this first volume they deal with some problems which appertain to fun- 
damental moral theology. All the problems are highly topical; they are mod- 
ern questions thrown up on the contemporary milieu and developments. 
Naturally enough, at this juncture, such questions are not adequately dis- 
cussed, indeed some are not even mentioned, even in the more modern edi- 
tions of the traditional textbooks. Yet the principles against which they must 
be analyzed and on which they must be solved are old and tried. 

The discussion of the modern criticism of, and of the new approaches to, 
moral theology is particularly interesting and well documented. The authors 
are well abreast of the most recent contributions on a vexed question. I liked 
very much the corollary chapter entitled “Reflections on the Criticisms and 
New Approaches.” “Reflections” is an excellent word to describe the content 
of this chapter, in which there is so much balance and maturity. The authors 
are well aware that there are many inadequacies in the traditional textbook 
and classroom treatment of moral theology, that criticism of it is perfectly 
in order, that a new emphasis and atmosphere, such perhaps as that sug- 
gested by Gilleman, are both desirable and necessary. But may I say here— 
and I feel that the authors of this volume would agree with me—that the 
baby must not be thrown away with the bath water. The authors so rightly 
stress that an all-important element is the personal approach of the professor. 
He can do much to create the atmosphere and to supply the emphasis and to 
give the true Christian perspective in moral theology. And if he is worth his 
salt he will, despite the difficulties. The authors make the point—and how 
justifiably—that some of the criticisms of and new approaches to moral 
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theology run perilously close to, if they are not identifiable with, the “‘situa- 
tion ethics” condemned by the late Holy Father. They write: “It is easy for 
dissatisfaction with obligationism to boil over into dissatisfaction with obli- 
gation; for irritation with legalism to become irritation with law; for affec- 
tion for the concrete, the personally creative and the subjectively satisfying 
to verge on disparagement of the abstract, universal and objective values of 
Christian Morality.” This is a mature and timely critical observation on a 
dangerous tendency, observable even in some Catholic writers. 

I should like, if space permitted, to refer in some detail to many other 
chapters in this volume: “Occasions of Sin’’; “Imputability and Unconscious 
Motivation”; “Freedom and Responsibility under Stress”; “Alcoholism and 
Subjective Responsibility”; “Psychiatry and Catholicism.” In this last- 
mentioned chapter I noted, with approval, the reservation of judgment on 
psychiatric abreaction. I must content myself with assuring readers that 
this volume contains a wealth of information on all the problems discussed, 
that it will fully repay close study and examination, and that it deserves a 
wide public. In fact, I would say that it should be read by every priest and 
student of moral theology as an excellent complement to the traditional sem- 


inary course. 
Athlone, Eire Joun Canon McCartuy 


Mepico-Morat Prosiems. By Gerald Kelly, S.J. St. Louis: Catholic 
Hospital Association, 1958. Pp. viii + 375. $3.00. 

This is a complete treatise on medical ethics, though in form it is a com- 
mentary on the Directives for Catholic Hospitals. The subject matter was 
treated originally by Fr. Kelly in the form of articles published in four peri- 
odicals. Subsequently these were reprinted in five booklets under the same 
title as the present work. 

This single-volume work is not, however, a new edition of its literary fore- 
bear, as the title would indicate. Much new matter has been added. Previous 
material rendered obsolete by the swift pace of medical progress has been 
eliminated. Nor is the matter retained merely re-presented. K. has brought 
it up to date and kneaded it into a unified whole. To do justice to himself he 
should have chosen a new title. 

After the basic moral principles have been established in the opening three 
chapters, thirty-five problem areas are explored. In many of these a number 
of subtopics are handled, providing wide coverage of the field of medical 
ethics. Developed with particular incisiveness are the questions of mutila- 
tion and organic transplantation, the means of preserving life. therapeutic 
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abortion, and artificial insemination. Here particularly K. has pushed back 
the frontiers of moral science, giving evidence and solutions original with 
himself. 

More important than the topics selected is the treatment they receive. 
We have here the professional theologian at work, not the mere redactor of 
a handbook for doctors and nurses. Three qualities distinguish this book and 
make it stand out among the many of its kind. First, it is characterized by 
judicious interpretation of the directives of the Holy See, especially the pro- 
lific pronouncements of Pius XII. As yet few have attempted this task. Per- 
haps no one has succeeded so well with the medical statements as has K. 
Second, it is distinguished by broad knowledge of matters medical, qualify- 
ing the author to speak out with authority. Lastly, it is noteworthy for a 
wisdom and prudent judgment born of long years. 

These features are complemented by the addition of a copious index 
(thirty-five pages). An appendix lists the pertinent documents of the Holy 
See. It indicates for each the author, audience, contents, and source where 
the original and translations are to be found. A glossary of medical terms 
would help the medical layman with the occasional technical words. 

Medico-Moral Problems is recommended unreservedly to the medical pro- 
fession for the solidity and clarity of its presentation. Seminaries would do 
well to use it as a text to supplement the extreme brevity of the moral man- 
uals on this subject. 


Woodstock College RoBeErT H. SprInGER, S.J. 


CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON CENSORSHIP. By Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. Gar- 
den City, N.Y.: Hanover House, 1958. Pp. 192. $2.95. 

This is almost the only Catholic work in English on censorship in recent 
years, and it is by far the best and most important. There has been, of course, 
an immense amount of space devoted to censorship in Catholic as well as 
secular periodicals and newspapers, but the proportion of reasoned and in- 
formed discussion to the emotional and unintelligent has been discouragingly 
small. It is Fr. Gardiner’s great merit to have contributed an accurate state- 
ment of the basic position of the Church in language which is intelligible to 
Catholic and non-Catholic alike, and to have indicated clearly the major and 
permissible points of actual disagreement among Catholics on the practical 
operations of censorship. 

The most important point which G. makes lies precisely in this distinction 
between the Catholic position on principle and the variety of Catholic posi- 
tions on practice. The traditional Catholic philosophy of man, society, and 
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the state, of the proper limits of freedom, and of the partnership of law and 
liberty, places the principle of censorship in cases of necessity beyond dis- 
pute. “Censorship,” in G.’s definition, is “‘the power to disagree and then en- 
force that disagreement through some channel of authority—in short, the 
exercise of control...” (p. 10). To be viable, a society must have the right 
to control forces which tend to frustrate the purposes for which it was cre- 
ated. Given history, it is not at all surprising to find every modern society 
asserting this right and occasionally exercising it through the measures of 
prior restraint or subsequent punishment. And it is not only civil society or 
the Church which claims and exercises this right, but the many subsidiary 
organizations which represent the particular interests of minority com- 
ponents. 

If, indeed, societies perfect and imperfect are necessary for the realization 
of certain human purposes, then these societies participate in the desirability 
of the purposes to which they are ordered. And if authority and coercion are 
necessary for the success of the society, then authority and coercion also 
participate in the desirability of the same purposes. With these simple prop- 
ositions G. develops the striking thesis that authority and coercion are not 
only to be respected but loved. If the love is genuine, it persists in the mind 
even of the citizen who finds himself compelled to obey a law with whose 
wisdom he disagrees. 

The legitimate use of coercion is, of course, circumscribed by the limits 
of the authority which the community entrusts to political society. In our 
community we have not entrusted the United States of America or any of 
her member states with unlimited authority to curtail freedom of speech or 
press. Indeed, the narrow limits of political power over freedom of expression 
generate a special need for subsidiary societies interested in the preservation 
of public morals in the areas of art, literature, communications, and enter- 
tainment. Since neither the First nor the Fourteenth Amendment inhibits 
the activities of these nongovernmental groups, the limits imposed on the 
procedures and pressures which they employ must come from statutory and 
common law, from society at large, and from the internal discipline of the 
groups themselves. 

The two most prominent Catholic subsidiary groups in the field of censor- 
ship are the National Legion of Decency and the National Office for Decent 
Literature (NODL). It is on the objectives and procedures of these organiza- 
tions that G. focuses his attention after he has developed the basic position 
of the Church in terms of her philosophy, theology, and canon law. But at 
the point of transition from principle to practice, G. carefully re-emphasizes 
that he is turning from the Catholic viewpoint to several possible and legiti- 
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mate Catholic viewpoints. The National Legion of Decency and the NODL 
are Catholic in the following important senses: They are inspired by Catho- 
lic doctrine on faith and morals; they were created by the American hier- 
archy; they have been commended by the Holy See; they are staffed by 
Catholics; they exist for Catholics. But neither is Catholic in the sense of 
being identifiable with the Church. 

For my part, I think the only serious misgivings among educated Catho- 
lics on the existence of the Legion and the NODL derive from the tendency 
of some overzealous supporters and many misinformed opponents to equate 
Legion and NODL decisions with those of the Church. The Legion, and not 
the Church, gave Baby Doll a C rating; the NODL, and not the Church, put 
Hot Dames on Cold Slabs on its list of books unsuitable for juvenile readers. 
As much as a Catholic may and should agree with such classifications, he 
may still feel compelled to object when they are publicized as though they 
were decisions of the Church. 

But if Catholics are generally agreed on the need for the Legion and the 
NODL, they are seriously divided on the propriety and prudence of some 
tactics and procedures of these organizations. The divisions, fortunately, 
are growing less serious, mostly as a result of the clarifications and improve- 
ments of the last three years. G. carefully records and evaluates the principal 
developments. In the case of the Legion, they were a revelation of the details 
of the procedure by which it arrives at its classifications and the redivision 
of the A category into three classes for the sake of giving both adolescents 
and adults due liberty and greater guidance. In the case of the NODL, they 
were the attack by the American Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) and Mr. 
John Fischer, the support and criticism by Fr. John Courtney Murray, S.J., 
and the defense by Msgr. Thomas J. Fitzgerald. In both cases the nub of the 
controversy was the charge of illegitimate pressure on the American public. 

G. holds that the Legion is an “interest group” rather than a “pressure 
group.” The difference, in MaclIver’s categories, lies in the primary aims of 
these two types. An interest group seeks to change attitudes among dissent- 
ers; a pressure group seeks to inhibit their actions directly, without greatly 
concerning itself about changing their attitudes. Since the Legion is pri- 
marily concerned with the attitude of Catholics toward the problems of moral- 
ity in motion pictures, the fact that Legion success in a Catholic neighbor- 
hood results in diminished availability of objectionable films for Catholic 
and non-Catholic alike is not enough to classify the Legion as a pressure 
group. The NODL, on the other hand, is much more of a pressure group 
than an interest group; it aims directly at cutting off supply at the point of 
distribution. 
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The distinction, however, between interest and pressure groups does not 
answer the fundamental objection of illegitimate pressure on the American 
public. If I may state this objection somewhat more bluntly than G., it comes 
to this: “It isn’t wrong or un-American for you [a Catholic] to stay away 
from Baby Doll, but it is wrong and un-American for all Catholics to stay 
away, because then the picture won’t be shown at all, and J won’t get a 
chance to see it.” Reduced to principle, this is tantamount to the state- 
ment that any action by group A in its own interest which results in a dim- 
inution of group B’s physical freedom to act in its interests is illegitimate 
pressure on group B. No one, of course, would dare to champion such a 
principle openly, but it is hard to see how many of the Legion’s opponents 
can avoid its imputation in practice. The pressure brought to bear by group 
abstinence from movies which Catholics find objectionable, with or without 
the guidance of the Legion, is simply a consequence of two facts: movie pro- 
ducers and exhibitors are in business to make money, and they cannot make 
money without the patronage of Catholics. As G. points out, the ‘censorship 
of the marketplace” daily deprives millions of Americans of the physical 
power to buy whatever they please. 

But if the censorship of the marketplace is a full answer to critics of the 
Legion, it is not to critics of the NODL. The economic impact of the Legion 
is natural; the impact of the NODL is artificial. If group A refuses to buy 
something it does not want, with the result that the market value of the 
objectionable article drops seriously, we have an ordinary example of sup- 
ply and demand. But if group A refuses to buy something it does want be- 
cause the merchant also stocks something to which it objects, the economic 
effect is artificial. This does not mean necessarily that the effect is wrong; 
situations can be envisaged in which sucu artificial pressure is perfectly justi- 
fiable. But it does mean that the deliberate employment of artificial pressure 
needs more justification than the deliberate employment of natural pressure. 

G. is careful to point out that the NODL nowhere commits itself to ad- 
vocating a policy of boycotting retailers who refuse to remove objectionable 
literature from their shelves. But G. is also realist enough to see the implicit 
threat of boycott in a silent exit by the decency committee after a refusal of 
cooperation by a retailer and the very great likelihood that, whatever head- 
quarters may say, local vigilantes will measure effects rather than means. 
An alert and vigorous public-relations program is an absolute must if the 
NODL would win belief for its disavowal of boycotts by local committees 
whose existence it inspires and whose procedures it suggests. 

In this connection, G. institutes an interesting comparison between the 
staffs and resources of the American Civil Liberties Union and those of the 
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Legion and the NODL. Needless to say, the ACLU is far better manned and 
supported. It seems obvious that one of the indispensable steps to an in- 
crease in the effectiveness and public acceptability of the Legion and the 
NODL is a substantial increase in their budgets. 

G. concludes with some practical suggestions for future debate. The first 
two, restraint and accuracy in language, are not so platitudinous as we may 
like to think. If others have abused Catholics, they have frequently had 
ample provocation. The next proposal, joint meetings between members of 
the motion picture and publishing industries, the ACLU, the Legion, the 
NODL, and other interested groups, deserves not only serious consideration 
but prompt and continuous action. As G. insists, honest, calm, and reasoned 
confrontation of opposing groups is essential to the preservation of the Amer- 
ican tradition of free speech. Finally, G. suggests careful study of possible 
limited controls on the availability of material dangerous to youth, such as 
the English law which requires children to be attended by an adult at adult 
films. 

As must be obvious by this time, there is nothing in this book with which 
I take serious issue, and there is little that I should choose even to qualify. 
There is much for which I cheer. And if there must be a new law on censor- 
ship, let its first provision be that no one, especially a Catholic, may continue 
to discuss the matter without first having read G.’s book. 


Woodstock College CHARLES M. WHELAN, S.J. 


THE CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON MARRIAGE AND THE FAmILy. By John L 
Thomas, S.J. Garden City, N.Y.: Hanover House, 1958. Pp. 191. 

Any single part of Catholic doctrine makes sense and appeals to men of 
good will only provided that the function of the part within the whole body 
of Catholic teaching is either known or carefully explained. Fr. Thomas’ 
purpose, in line with the editorial scope of this ‘‘Catholic Viewpoint”’ series, 
is to present the Church’s teaching concerning the blessings, the privileges, 
and the problems of marriage within the pertinent framework of Catholic 
theology. T. is an expert in this field, and his choice of material and exposition 
of ideas are excellent. He sets himself the problem of making known the doc- 
trine of Catholic marriage in this time when most non-Catholics and even 
many Catholics are ignorant of, or often hostile to, the presuppositions of 
this teaching. He gives a brief summary of the history of the doctrine and 
then an excellent exposition of marriage doctrine. He relates all this to cer- 
tain pertinent factors such as the civil law and the many problems that arise 
for married Catholics from the present secularist tendencies of American 
society. 
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Our only critical concern can be with presentation, or more particularly 
with terminology. T. makes a valiant effort to explain Catholic concepts to 
his projected audience; unfortunately, terms such as sacraments, grace, 
nature (human nature), sanctification, redemption, salvation, Church, and 
redemptive sacrifice are now a foreign language to most non-Catholics and 
even to many Catholics who are not well trained. T. recognizes this difficulty 
and tries to give a simple explanation of many of these notions. But the ex- 
planations are scattered (sacrament, p. 75; grace, p. 53; redemption, p. 52; 
Church, p. 37 and p. 64), and the difficulty of terminology seems unavoid- 
able: in explaining sacrament (p. 75), T. uses these terms, two of which are 
not explained: grace, sanctification, supernatural life. It is a fearful thought 
but desperately true that “supernatural life” means spookiness to most 
moderns. 

Until the theologians aid the sociologists with a more functional termi- 
nology for Catholic concepts, this book will remain one of the most useful 
statements of Catholic teaching concerning marriage. A second edition would 
be improved by an index or at least a detailed table of contents. 


Woodstock College Epmonp F. X. Ivers, S.J. 


CHANCE AND PROVIDENCE: Gop’s ACTION IN A WORLD GOVERNED BY 
ScreNTiIFIC Law. By William G. Pollard. New York: Scribner’s, 1958. Pp. 
190. $3.50. 

Every scientist who turns theologian feels that his double training equips 
him to interpret theology to his fellow scientists and to the world in gen- 
eral. C. A. Coulson, G. D. Yarnold, and E. L. Mascall are only a few of 
the scientist-theologians who have d'scussed the problem of providence. 
Dr. Pollard, Executive Director of the Oak Ridge Institute for Nuclear 
Studies and Priest-in-Charge of St. Francis (Episcopal) Church in Norris, 
Tenn., has now joined their ranks. 

P.’s treatment of chance and providence is contained in the first four 
chapters. “It will be my purpose to defend the thesis that the key to the 
Biblical idea of providence, and, therefore, to providence in the form in 
which we as Christians perceive it, is to be found in the appearance of 
chance and accident in history” (p. 66). Two facts are basic in this thesis: 
first, scientific knowledge in all fields is statistical, not deterministic; second, 
the Judeo-Christian heritage sees history as the work of God. The devel- 
opment of the thesis follows. We seek a “‘key to the puzzle of providence” 
(p. 64) in history. To the mere objective observer, history is molded by 
chance and accident; to the Christian, chance and accident are the “very 
warp and woof of the fabric of providence which God is ever weaving” 
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(p. 71). Now, historical time has a past, present, and future, whereas scien- 
tific time is an objective continuum in which past, present, and future 
have no meaning. The Heisenberg uncertainty principle introduces histori- 
cal time into science by relating scientific events to an observer: “.. . the 
world revealed by science as governed by the laws of nature, and the world 
revealed by the Bible as governed by the will of God could not be seen 
as a single reality until science incorporated historical time along with 
scientific time in an essential and determining way” (p. 106). God deter- 
mines history at just those points where science sees mere chance. Only 
in a world constituted so that history has many possibilities open to it at 
every moment can the course of events be continuously responsive to the 
will of its Creator. The statistical nature of science thus helps to an under- 


standing of providence. 
The problem is poorly formulated. In the Preface P. speaks of a time 
in his own life when he “... could not see any point in the world as it is 


known in physics at which the hand of God could be thrust in and provi- 
dence, as it is known Biblically, actually exercised” (p. 8). Because P. 
rejects natural theology, he approaches the problem without metaphysics. 
He does not even conceive of ideas like primary and secondary causality 
and fails to mention the problems implied by God’s immutability and 
eternity. Since he does not use the analogy of being in speaking of the 
God of the Bible, P. is forced to treat God as a glorified secondary cause. 
God “thrusts His hand” into history. This “God of the gaps” has been 
suggested and rejected in the past. In Coulson’s words, “. .. He is a God 
who leaves Nature still unexplained, while He sneaks in through the loop- 


holes, cheating both us and Nature...” (Science and Christian Belief 


[Chapel Hill, 1955] p. 21). Another philosophical weakness of P.’s book is 
that he presents scientific theories as statements of fact with hardly any 
treatment of the epistemological problems involved. 

P. sets forth some ideas of real value in the last two chapters. The wave- 
particle paradox, which is summed up in the principle of complementarity, 
has made scientists aware of the proclivity of the human mind to see con- 
tradiction where it really does not exist. This awareness should create a 
healthy attitude in anyone who approaches the grace-freedom paradox 
of predestination. 

In order to teach the scientist to think biblically, P. uses the philosophy 
of Martin Buber to point out that providence must be accepted as the 
result of an I-Thou relation with God; providence will not be found in the 
objective or I-It relationship with nature which is the ideal of the scientific 
method. 


Woodstock College James C. Carter, S.J. 
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THE PuriLosopuy oF Piotinus. By Emile Bréhier. Translated from the 
French by Joseph Thomas. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. 
Pp. vi + 205. $4.50. 

La philosophie de Plotin was published in France in 1928. In the inter- 
vening three decades the work of Henry, Schwyzer, Armstrong, and others 
has done much to advance the state of Plotinian scholarship. Despite that 
fact, Bréhier’s book can still be recommended as an excellent introduction 
to Plotinus in which the general reader can find a lucid exposition of the 
main lines of his system and an account of the relation of Neoplatonism 
to the other schools of ancient thought which is clear and, on the whole, 
accurate. The English edition has been augmented by a supplementary 
chapter, “The Sensible World and Matter,” and an up-to-date bibliog- 
raphy prepared by the author before his death in 1952. 

The major portion of the book is devoted to an account of Plotinus’ phi- 
losophy of the intelligible world. Each of his three supreme hypostases, 
the Soul, the Intelligence, and the One, is the subject of a special chapter. 
Of these the chapter on the Intelligence is perhaps the most important. It 
contains an excellent exposition of the difference between the subsistent 
Platonic Forms and the Plotinian ideas which are living realities identified 
with the Intelligence itself. All of B.’s readers would agree with him that 
this Plotinian transformation of Platonism was an event of profound signif- 
icance in the history of Western thought. Not all, however, would be willing 
to concur in the rather negative judgment he passes on its metaphysical 
value. Few Thomists would care to admit, for example, that Plotinus’ 
identification of the ideas with the Intelligence represents “an offensive 
return of very ancient ideas, a return to ‘prelogical thinking’ which con- 
founds all distinct representations” (p. 102). 

Most provocative perhaps is chapter 7, “The Orientalism of Plotinus.” 
Here B. develops his thesis that the mysticism of Plotinus is an element 
in Neoplatonism which cannot be traced to any Hellenic source. Its true 
origin is found in the Indian Upanishads, to whose influence, direct or 
indirect, the Plotinian metaphysics of the Intelligence must be ascribed. 
That Plotinus did undergo Oriental influence is generally admitted today. 
B.’s arguments, ingenious as they are, have not been able up to the present 
to convince his confreres that this Oriental influence can be as sharply 
defined as it is in his account. More research into the sources of Plotinus’ 
thought is needed before the nature of his Orientalism can be satisfactorily 
determined. 

Mr. Thomas’ translation was read and approved by B. before his death. 
It is clear and reads very easily. 


Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N.Y. Gerap A. McCoot, S.J. 
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EsTuDIOS TEOLOGICOS EN TORNO AL OBJECTO DE LA FE Y A LA EVOLU- 
CION DEL DOGMA. Fascicle 2. By Fidel G. Martinez. Publicacién de la 
Sociedad Internacional Francisco Sudrez, 1958. Pp. 118. For a dozen 
years and more, Fidel Garcia Martinez, Bishop of Calahorra and La Cal- 
zada in Spain, and stalwart opponent of “ecclesiastical faith,” has carried 
on a zealous crusade to persuade the theological world that every definition 
pronounced by the magisterium is to be believed with divine faith. Four of 
his recent articles which appeared originally in Spanish theological journals 
have been stacked together and are now republished as the second fascicle 
of his Estudios teolégicos. The slim volume contains nothing new except an 
epilogue in which the author neatly sums up his position. A critique of this 
thesis cannot be attempted in a short notice. It is, as thoughtful theologians 
such as Lennerz, de Aldama, Salaverri, Jiménez, and others have pointed 
out, open to serious objections. The divine assistance which guarantees 
infallibility does not make God the author of the defined statement, but is 
the cause why the author of the statement (the Roman Pontiff alone or 
along with the bishops) is preserved from error. It is one thing to preserve 
the author of a statement from error, and another to be the author of that 
statement. 

St. Mary’s College, Kansas Cyril Vollert, S.J. 


Was HeEtsst GLAUBEN? By Gerhard Ebeling. Sammlung gemeinverstind- 
licher Vortrige und Schriften aus dem Gebiet der Theologie und Religionsge- 
schichte 216. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1958. Pp. 18. DM 1.90. Reproduces 
a lecture given at the University of Ziirich. The work was called forth by 
the real urgency of describing just what faith is in understandable language. 
After an analysis of the meaning of “believe” with special emphasis on the 
biblical notion, five theses are briefly formulated. These deal with the fact 
that faith is an act of one’s whole being, related towards a person rather 
than to objects, not just a preliminary condition but already a fulfilment, 
developed through demands of faith, and whose only justification is in faith 
itself. 

Woodstock College Vincent T. O’Keefe, S.J. 


ECCLESIA EST THEANDRICA AD INSTAR JESU CurRistTI. By Kenneth Dough- 
erty, S.A. Rome: Catholic Book Agency, 1957. Pp. 127. A clear ex- 
position in very readable Latin of the “theandricity” of the Church. The 
theme is summarized in the epilogue: ““Theandricitas Ecclesiae hoc significat: 
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constitutio divino-humana Jesu Christi, seu singularis, mirabilis, et per- 
manens naturarum divinae et humanae in unica verbi persona unio continu- 
atur in Christo Mystico, qui est Ecclesia Christo Capite et fidelibus membris 
constans.” D, first presents the theandric theology of Christ, discusses the 
Mystical Body, the causalitas exemplaris of Christ with respect to the 
Church, and then shows that there is a Christo-conformitas in the 
Church, i.e., the unity, divine and human elements, and “operations” of 
Christ are mysteriously reproduced in the Church. D. continues the logic of 
this conformity into the sacraments, liturgical life, and lay apostolate. He 
then shows the absence of such conformity in all Protestant bodies. All is 
said lucidly, and Scripture, Fathers, and theologians are aptly used, but 
little or nothing is contributed to theological knowledge in this survey-type 
thesis under review. Many of the single aspects touched on in passing have 
in them real theological possibilities; e.g., the nature of the participation of 
the bishops in the pope’s approval of the infallible decisions of a general 
council. 
University of Notre Dame John Quinlan 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND SALVATION. By Joseph C. Fenton. West- 
minster, Md.: Newman, 1958. Pp. xi + 190. $3.25. A substantial 
contribution towards clarifying perhaps the most difficult problem in 
modern ecclesiology. F. evaluates the principal ecclesiastical documents 
dealing with the Church’s necessity for salvation, then applies this evalua- 
tion to the basic problem of how and why no one can be saved without some 
relation to the Mystical Body. The most valuable of these documents is 
the Letter of the Holy Office, first issued in 1949 in connection with the 
so-called Boston Heresy Case. Two distinctions previously accepted by 
theological manualists were now made explicit and authoritative: the 
Church is necessary for salvation by precept and as a divinely appointed 
means, and pertinence to the Church either in re or in voto is enough to 
be saved. Integrated with F.’s balanced commentary, this book is the 
best English study of Extra ecclesiam nulla salus. 

West Baden College John A. Hardon, S.J. 


THE Papacy: Its ORIGINS AND Historica Evo.ution. By Paolo Brezzi. 
Translated by Henry J. Yannone. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1958. Pp. 
xili + 225. $3.50. A galloping survey of papal history in readable 
fashion. The reader will look here for the first word rather than the last on 
the difficult subject matter. Although B. touches not a few of the thorny 
problems involved, he does not attempt to solve any of them scientifically. 
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He is well informed, however, and his reserve is due probably to lack of 
space and to an irenic attitude. Fr. Yannone has greatly added to the value 
of the work by giving a chronological list of the popes with very brief sum- 
maries of their achievements. 

Woodstock College Edward A. Ryan, S.J. 


L’EGLISE ET LE CARACTERE SACRAMENTEL SELON M.-J. SCHEEBEN. By B. 
Fraigneau-Julien, P.S.S. Paris-Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1958. Pp. 292. 
1350 fr. Scheeben’s expanding influence on French theological think- 
ing will be promoted by this study of his teaching on the Church and the 
sacramental character. The book is an outgrowth of a doctoral dissertation 
presented to the Catholic Institute of Paris in 1954, under the direction of 
Louis Bouyer. The author, who published a French translation of Scheeben’s 
Natur und Gnade in 1954, is well aware that a key problem in Scheeben’s 
theology is his notion of Christ’s union with the Church and with the indi- 
vidual soul. He traces the development of Scheeben’s perception that the 
Church is not only a juridical institution but is a living organism, the Spouse 
and the Body of Jesus Christ. The sacramental character is regarded pri- 
marily as a consecration of the Christian in imitation of the consecration of 
Christ’s human nature by the hypostatic union; hence the character is a 
participation in Christ’s sacerdotal dignity rather than merely a power for 
sacerdotal activity. A useful feature of the book is a detailed investigation 
of the sources that contributed to the shaping of Scheeben’s theological 
mind. 

St. Mary’s College, Kansas Cyril Vollert, S.J. 

HEILSGEGENWART: DAs HEILSWERK. CHRISTI UND DIE VIRTUS DIVINA IN 
DEN SAKRAMENTEN UNTER BESONDERER BERUCKSICHTIGUNG VON EUCHAR- 
ISTIE UND TAUFE. By Polykarpus Wegenaer, O.S.B. Liturgiewissenschaft- 
liche Quellen und Forschungen 33. Miinster: Aschendorf, 1957. Pp. xv + 128. 
DM 9.80. The presence of the mysteries of Christ (chiefly the passion) 
in the sacraments of baptism and the Eucharist is the subject. The first 
section (pp. 9-53) analyzes the presence, by way of exemplary and efficient 
causality, of the virtus divina in secondary causes; it applies the principles 
to the presence of the virtus divina in the salvific activity of Christ regarded 
as exemplary and instrumental cause of grace, and to the presence of Christ’s 
salvific action in the sacraments (as being in turn both exemplary and 
efficient causes of grace), a presence made possible per contactum virtulis 
divinae. The statements made of the sacraments in general are applied in 
Part 2 (pp. 54-86) to baptism and the Eucharist. The third section (pp. 
87-119) discusses O. Casel’s theory of the Mysteriengegenwart of the passion 
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in the same two sacraments, in the light of St. Thomas. There are some 
good pages here (pp. 31-39) on the reflection of the passion in the sacra- 
mental sign in general and on the need for taking the res et sacramentum 
into consideration in determining the full sign-value of the sacramentum 
tantum. The principle that the sign “represents” the passion is, however, 
pushed too far. How do the other sacramental signs (apart from baptism 
and the Eucharist) “represent,” i.e., symbolize (as opposed to “‘signify”’) the 
passion? Such a “representation” is lacking even in our present rite of bap- 
tism; for it seems farfetched to see in the rite of infusion a shadowy hint of 
immersion and therefore of burial, etc. More unsatisfactory is the discussion 
of the instrumentality of Christ’s mysteries in the sacraments per contactum 
virtulis divinae. W. supposes, without further describing it, the Thomistic 
theory of “physical” causality (p. 42, note 162). It is not too clear what he 
understands by it. Statements on the sacramental signs might at times indi- 
cate that these cause formally as signs; even if so, the mysteries of Christ 
apparently do not so cause. The virlus divina is appealed to in order to 
“bridge over” (p. 50) the spatial and temporal gap between the mysteries 
and the sacraments and so establish contact between the two. The difficulties 
of such a theory of instrumentality have been shown recently by J.-H. 
Nicolas, O.P., “Réactualisation des mystéres rédempteurs dans et par les 
sacrements,”’ Revue thomiste 58 (1958) 20-54. 
Woodstock College M. J. O’Connell, S.J. 


THE DOCTRINE OF HEAVEN IN THE WRITINGS OF SAINT GREGORY THE 
Great. By Jospeh P. McClain, C.M. Catholic University of America Studies 
in Sacred Theology (Second Series) 95. Washington, D.C.: Catholic Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. Pp. viii + 148. A systematization of Gregory’s 
teaching on heaven. Successive chapters treat the immediate entrance of 
souls into heaven, the beatific vision, the joys of heaven, the risen body, the 
relationship of the elect to the angels, to one another, and to the damned, 
and finally the inequality of rewards. An introductory chapter studies the 
historical setting, the mystique of Gregory, and patristic influences. Distinc- 
tive of Gregory is his emphasis on the resurrection of the body; yet, unlike 
many before him, he does not see the joy of the separated soul as incomplete. 
He indicates a certain social joy accompanying the resurrection: it is that 
of the Church and greater than the rejoicing of each individual. In a great 
symphony of joy whose total harmony is vastly more pleasing than its com- 
ponent parts, the elect rejoice because the Mystical Body has attained its 
full dimensions. 


Woodstock College William M. Hagen, S.J. 
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IstaM: MUHAMMAD AND His REtIcIon. Edited by Arthur Jeffery. Library 
of Religion 6. New York: Liberal Arts Press, 1958. Pp. xviii + 252. $1.75. 
An anthology of translations of Arabic texts selected to illustrate the old 
classical system of traditional Islam. It includes an introduction, a se- 
lected bibliography, a glossary of Arabic terms, and an index of Qur’an 
citations. The anthology is arranged under six main heads: the prophet, 
the Qur’an, formulations of the faith, the doctrines of Islam, the duties of 
Islam, devotional life. Each of these heads (except the fifth) and many of 
the subheadings are preceded by valuable introductory comments. There 
are, besides, abundant explanatory footnotes. The absence of acknowledge- 
ment to other translators is the only clue to help us penetrate the modesty 
of the generous and learned editor of this precious collection. This is not 
popularization but serious scholarship aimed to help the student of Islam 
who does not read Arabic or who likes a little company in reading his 
Arabic. 

Weston College Joseph A. Devenny, S.J. 


DEFENSORIS LOCOGIACENSIS MONACHI LIBER SCINTILLARUM. Edited by 
D. Henricus M. Rochais, O.S.B. Corpus christianorum, ser. lat. 117/1. 
Turnhout: Brepols, 1957. Pp. xxxi + 307. 280 fr.b. The long-awaited 
definitive edition of the Liber scintillarum which will supplant the older 
edition of Mabillon (PL 83, 597-718). Thirty-one pages of introduction are 
devoted to establishing the manuscript tradition, presenting the pertinent 
literature, and justifying the method which the editor employed in the prep- 
aration of the edition. The text is followed by five excellent indices. The 
Liber scintillarum, divided into eighty-one chapters, treats the various vir- 
tues and vices and is a remarkable example of the medieval method of pre- 
paring catenae or books of sentences, extracted from Scripture and the 
Fathers. The definitive identification of the author of the Liber as Defensor, 
a monk of the monastery of St. Martin at Ligugé who wrote during the 
abbacy of Ursinus (ca. 700), is the fruit of long years of research on the part 
of Dom Rochais. The sole distributor for the United States and Canada is 
the Newman Bookshop, Washington 17, D.C. 

Woodstock College Robert E. McNally, S.J. 


DantTE Licuts THE Way. By Ruth Mary Fox. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1958. 
Pp. xix + 370. $4.95. A “general handbook for those who are not 
familiar with Dante as a man or with his times or with his mental climate.” 
F. calls it “an effort to clear away a few of the difficulties—philosophical, 
theological, and liturgical—which have interposed for many readers between 
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his time and ours.” The three themes—philosophy, theology, and liturgy— 
are somewhat specialized. However, each one is so handled as to produce a 
deeper insight into the whole of what Dante has to say. The “Light” in the 
title indicates F.’s thesis that Dante’s word has a meaningful message for 
modern man. The medieval poet has uttered statements on the dignity of 
man, on justice, on freedom and love, on government and individual worth, 
on human progress, and divine providence, that have perhaps greater mean- 
ing for our day than ever they had for his. 
Fordham University Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J. 


THE Summa contra haereticos ASCRIBED TO PRAEPOSITINUS OF CREMONA. 
Edited by Joseph N. Garvin, C.S.C., and James A. Corbett. Notre Dame, 
Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press, 1958. Pp. lviii + 302. $7.50. 
Medievalists, especially students of the heretical movements of the High 
Middle Ages, will be thankful to the editors of the Summa contra haereticos 
for supplying them with new source material of the theology of the Cathari 
and the Passagini. This edition, constructed on ten manuscripts, is the 
editio princeps of the work. Though ascribed to Praepositinus of Cremona, 
it is actually anonymous, dated by the editors at the end of the twelfth 
century. The paleographical description of the manuscripts used in the edi- 
tion rests chiefly on the research of other investigators, since the editors 
worked from photostats and microfilms. The valuable contribution which 
G. and C. have made to our understanding of the history of the development 
of Catholic apologetics in the Middle Ages would have been further enriched 
if the introduction had included a fuller discussion of the technique, style, 
method, and form of this theological work. 

Woodstock College Robert E. McNally, S.J. 


L’APOLOGETIQUE DE PascaL. By Roger E. Lacombe. Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1958. Pp. 317. 1250 fr. On the premise that Pas- 
cal’s Pensées, fragmentary though they may be, intend to “prove” the 
validity of Christianity to the unbeliever, Lacombe argues that Pascal did 
not (could not) succeed and that he is naive in supposing that the arguments 
have “probative” force. Thus, he has little sympathy with those who hold 
that Pascal’s primary intention was to render the non-believer favorable to 
the kind of argument which the already convinced Christian finds acceptable. 
It is not clear whether L. is this “intelligent unbeliever” or the dissatisfied 
Christian who wants some more adequate apologetic. If he is the latter, how- 
ever, it is not easy to see why he does such scant justice to the subjective 
side of Pascal’s presentation. His criticisms are unquestionably penetrating, 
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but it is perhaps precisely for this reason that he loses sight both of Pascal’s 
fundamentally supernatural point of departure and of the ambiguous posi- 
tion of the “Libertins,” for whom, it would seem, Pascal was composing his 
treatise. 

Fordham University Quentin Lauer, S.J. 


LIBERMANN: COMMENTAIRE DE SAINT JEAN. Preface by A. Cabon, C.S.Sp. 
Introduction by Pierre Blanchard. Choice of texts by L. Vogel, C.S.Sp. 
Paris-Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1958. Pp. 317. 1500 fr. Much inter- 
est attaches to the commentary here presented, in abridged form, with the 
usual Desclée de Brouwer luxuriousness. Its chief interest lies less in what it 
tells us about the Gospel of St. John (which is precious little) than in what 
it tells us about the personal spirituality of its author, Francois Libermann 
(1802-52), Jewish convert, epileptic, founder of the missionary Congregation 
of the Holy Heart of Mary, and first superior of the restored Congregation 
of the Holy Ghost. (In comparison, the explicit efforts in that direction by 
Pére Cabon and Abbé Blanchard are much less informative.) The growing 
contemporary awareness of the importance of this man and of his doctrine 
will be signally stimulated by the self-revelations obliquely presented in 
these pages. The scriptural interest of the commentary is of a rather special- 
ized sort: composed in a spiritual milieu which was perhaps the most alien 
to Scripture ever known in the long history of Christianity, it yet forms a 
link between the exegesis of the Fathers and the spiritual exegesis of today. 

Jesuit Seminary, Toronto Elmer O’ Brien, S.J. 


DICTIONNAIRE DE SPIRITUALITE. Fascicle 25: EADMER—EGLISE. Paris: 
Beauchesne, 1958. The Dictionnaire de spiritualité continues its 
excellent presentation of scholarly first-reference articles, written by com- 
petent men, on both historical and doctrinal questions of spiritual theology. 
In the present fascicle, which begins Volume 4, the more significant articles 
are: “Eau” (21 cols.), “Echelle spirituelle” (24 cols.), “Eckhart” (22 cols.), 
“Ecole de spiritualité” (12 cols.), “Ecriture sainte et vie spirituelle” (150 
cols.), “Edification” (14 cols.), “Education” (35 cols.), and the beginning of 
a long article on “Eglise.”’ Of all these, the most important—if one judges 
from its book-length and the number of collaborators (27)—is:.“Ecriture 
sainte et vie spirituelle.” During the last two decades, and expecially since 
Divino afflante Spiritu (1943), scriptural studies, while not neglecting history, 
philology, archeology, etc., have been stressing more and more biblical 
theology. This has brought about a closer union between Scripture and the 
spiritual life. It is the union between these two which is studied historically 
and doctrinally in “Ecriture sainte et vie spirituelle.”” After an introduction 
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in which A. Lefévre, S.J., explains how the Bible may be used for nourishing 
the spiritual life, there is a long historical study, from the patristic period up 
to the eighteenth century, on the use which has been made of Scripture as a 
source of spiritual nourishment. After two further studies, one on Scripture 
and the mystical theology of John of the Cross and Marie of the Incarnation, 
and the other on the Bible and Protestant spirituality, the article concludes 
with an interesting discussion by X. Léon-Dufour, S.J., on what may be 
called present-day biblical spirituality. 
Weston College Thomas G. O’Callaghan, S.J. 


LE CHRIST NOTRE VIE. By Gaston Salet, S.J. 3rd rev. ed.; Tournai-Paris: 
Casterman, 1958. Pp. 204. 60 fr.b. Even if this volume were nothing 
more than a revision, with appropriate gains in clarity and depth, of Salet’s 
highly successful essays in the theology of the spiritual life, it would be 
deserving of especial attention. For few these last years have been so mas- 
terly in the fusing of solidity of doctrine with appositeness of expression as 
has the author of these extended reflections upon the centrality of Christ, 
historical and mystical, for growth in holiness. But he has now added a 
fourth section on the relationship between liberty and law in the Christian 
enterprise. Profiting excellently from the pioneering studies of Dodd and 
Lyonnet, it is, all by itself, worth the price of the entire volume. 

Jesuit Seminary, Toronto Elmer O’Brien, S.J. 


CHRISTIAN PERFECTION AND MARRIED LIFE. By J. M. Perrin, O.P. Trans- 
lated by P. D. Gilbert. Westminister, Md.: Newman, 1958. Pp. 92. A 
slim volume, but the only one that faces the difficult problem of the sincere 
pursuit of Christian perfection within the married state. Part 1, on funda- 
mental principles, recalls with a freshness of approach the inescapable truth 
that every member of the Mystical Body is called to perfection. The only 
road to perfection is charity. This virtue is presented in such a way as to 
reveal the tremendous possibilities for its growth in marriage. The remainder 
of the work is devoted to a practical working out of these possibilities. The 
book should be valuable to priests for sermons or Cana conference work and 
for those who are planning to get married or are already married and have 
not yet found the solution of the problem of being married saints. 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. James M. Egan, O.P. 


Unton In Maritat Love: Its PuysicaL AND SPIRITUAL FOUNDATIONS. 
By Marc Oraison. New York: Macmillan, 1958. Pp. vii + 129. $3.00. 
The author—priest, theologian, philosopher, writer, and physician—is well 
qualified to achieve the double aim of this work, to present, first, the Chris- 
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tian ideal of marriage and, secondly, the psychic realities involved in the 
pursuance of this ideal. O.’s thesis is that “nowadays man’s behavior, and in 
particular the practical problems of morality, with all its possible modula- 
tions can hardly be the subject of fruitful investigation unless one turns for 
enlightenment to depth psychology.” An application of this method is O.’s 
description of the evolution of the sex instinct, together with the difficulties 
met along the way from early childhood and especially in adolescence, 
where his treatment of the genesis of the habit of self-abuse should prove 
very enlightening to counselors of youth. All the insights that psychology 
has to offer are set within the Christian framework wherein the triune God 
is Love and the very law of His creaturely image is love, a special species 
of which is conjugal love. The work abounds with fine insights, whether O. 
speaks of the psychological conversion in marriage of the “I’’ into the “we” 
or the central motif of the Christian world as “the transmutation of failure.” 
Loyola College, Md. John J. Scanlan, S.J. 


Tue Primacy or Love. By August Adam. Translated by E. C. Noonan. 
Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1958. Pp. 217. $3.25. Contains a fine 
criticism of the tendency to reduce morality to the observance of the Sixth 
Commandment. In a fascinating historical sketch, Adam discusses the 
spiritual trends, manicheism and especially puritanism, responsible for the 
identification of immorality with impurity. But comforting as his criticism 
of prudery is, the latter has been replaced today by a regrettable laboratory 
approach to the sexual sphere which completely overlooks its character of 
mystery and intimacy. A. has the great merit of emphasizing the primacy 
of love as the center of all morality; all the more reason why it must be 
regretted that he fails to stress the role of love when dealing with the sexual 
sphere. He abides by the conception which would view the sexual instinct 
as having its justification as an essential feature of man’s bodily existence 
when it is legitimated through marriage. In reality the sexual sphere shows 
its true and noble nature only when it is a deep expression of conjugal love, 
a fulfilment of the great mystery of the love-union to which God has confided 
the becoming of a new creature, and which was elevated by Christ to the 
dignity of a sacrament. We regret that in a book concerned with the primacy 
of love the author fails to mention this primacy in the very domain where it 
is least seen and most needed. 

Fordham University Dietrich von Hildebrand 


Lrrurcicat Latin: Its OriGINS AND CHARACTER. By Christine Mohr- 
mann. Washington, D.C.: Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1958. Pp. 95. 
$2.50. One of the best short treatments in English of the involved 
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question of the nature and history of liturgical Latin. M., so deeply learned 
in these matters, presents her subject with clarity, interest, and stimulation. 
The work is divided into three chapters: (1) sacred and hieratic languages; 
(2) early Christian Latin and the origins of liturgical Latin; and (3) general 
characteristics of liturgical Latin. M.’s thesis is that the sacral, hieratic 
Latin of the Roman rite is a concrete expression of the universality of the 
Church; and, at the same time, it “serves as a link, and a direct link, with the 
first centuries of Christianity and the heritage of the Early Christian 
Fathers.” The argumentation for the preservation of Latin in the liturgy, at 
least in those parts where the language is expressive rather than communica- 
tive, is very careful, solid, and scientific. The reader who believes that our 
liturgy should be written “in the language of the people as it was originally” 
will find himself seriously challenged on linguistic and historical grounds. 
The chief merit of the book is that it shows that the question of the vernacu- 
lar can be settled on grounds other than the practical. 
Woodstock College Robert E. McNally, SJ. 


LirE IN CHRIST: INSTRUCTIONS IN THE CATHOLIC Fart. By James Kill- 
gallon and Gerard Weber. Chicago: Life in Christ, 1958. Pp. 286. $1.00. 
To speak of this manual as an adult version of the widely acclaimed 
Katholischer Katechismus would be, at best, an oversimplification. Yet a 
comparison of the two reveals significant similarities. Like its German coun- 
terpart it seeks to present the Christian message against a biblical back- 
ground as the “good tidings” of salvation. It resembles it, too, in the 
individual lesson plan followed: an introductory passage from Scripture, a 
brief preview of the lesson, questions and answers, a concluding section with 
reflections on daily life and the Church’s liturgy. Although questions and 
answers make up the greater part of the text, these are intended more for 
explanation than for memorization. Convert instructors will be pleased by 
its relegation of formal apologetics to the background and by its tasteful 
handling of such topics as the Mass, Scripture, evolution, the Protestant 
revolt, marriage. First-rate bibliographies enhance its usefulness consider- 
ably. If negative criticism were to be offered it would concern the sketchy 
introductions, the insufficient development of Christ’s life and of the notion 
of the parousia, and the illogical situating of one of the chapters on the 
Mass. One could also question the authors’ approach to “proofs” for the 
divinity, the resurrection, the primacy, and infallibility. Life in Christ, 
though summary in character, is generally successful in its attempt at a 
vital Christocentric approach to convert catechetics. 

Woodstock College Joseph G. Murray, S.J. 
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THE ProxmaTe Am or Epucation. By Kevin J. O’Brien, C.SS.R. 
Milwaukee: Bruce, 1958. Pp. x + 267. $5.00. A study of the proper 
and immediate end of Catholic education, in the light of Scholastic philos- 
ophy and theology and a number of facts from the science of education. 
O’B. concludes that the formation of the perfect Christian is the proper and 
primary work of the Catholic school. His argumentation, particularly 
against the “‘intellectualist” position that the primary effort of the school is 
to communicate knowledge and truth, is not convincing. Although O’B. 
has organized his material in an original way, his order is unwieldy, perhaps 
because of the great variety of matter presented. The style is repetitious and 
makes extensive use of Scholastic jargon. 

Woodstock College Leo H. Larkin, S.J. 


PLATONISM IN RECENT RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By William D. Geoghegan. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1958. Pp. vi. + 200. $4.00. 
Geoghegan distinguishes three kinds of Platonism: classical, traditional, and 
contemporary. “Religious thought” includes any serious and sustained 
thought about religious ideas. Platonism, as a whole, is concerned with five 
major ideas and their relations: God, the Ideal, natural existence, historical 
existence, and the nature and destiny of man’s moral personality. The 
ambiguities of Platonism arise from the nature of Platonism itself, from 
modifications of Platonism due to Christian or naturalistic interpretations, 
or from the impossibility of reaching conclusive answers to the questions 
under discussion. Inge, More, Taylor, Temple, Whitehead, and Santayana 
are treated in individual chapters. They are paired in terms of the principles 
on which they are in fundamental agreement: Inge and More (the maximum 
assimilation of Platonic and Christian thought); Taylor and Temple (a more 
limited assimilation of each); Whitehead and Santayana (more naturalistic 
than the others). Regarding each thinker, G. asks how and why he came to 
be a Platonist; what his conception of the origin and nature of Platonism is; 
how Platonism is constructively and critically related to the rest of his relig- 
ious thought; where, in his view, and upon what grounds Platonism must be 
corrected or supplemented by other doctrines if it is to be viable; and what 
Platonism may become. G.’s general conclusion is that the Christian faith 
is not presented in its full vigor by these Christian Platonists and that neither 
original nor traditional Platonism is adequately expressed in the religious 
thought of Whitehead or Santayana. 

Novitiate of St. Isaac Jogues, Edward W. Bodnar, S.J. 
Wernersville, Pa. 
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TEXTOS EUCAR{STICOS PRIMITIVOS: EDICION BILINGUE DE LOS CONTENIDOS 
EN LA SAGRADA ESCRITURA Y¥ LOS SANTOS PapreEs. Edited with introductions 
and notes by Jestis Solano, S.J. 2 vols. Madrid: Biblioteca de Autores 
Cristianos, 1952, 1954. Pp. xl + 754, xix + 1009. Not an anthology 
or florilegium, but an effort at a complete collection of the Eucharistic texts 
in Scripture and in the Fathers (in the wide sense) down to Isidore of Seville 
in the West and John Damascene in the East. Provides (a) a Spanish ver- 
sion, (b) the original text, (c) explanatory footnotes, with bibliographical 
indications, especially for the NT and the second- and third-century writers, 
(d) illustrations from early Christian art. A detailed systematic index (2, 
823-984) merits special mention. 


St. AUGUSTINE: ON CuRIsTIAN Doctrine. Translated with an introduc- 
tion by D. W. Robertson, Jr. Library of Liberal Arts 80. New York: Liberal 
Arts Press, 1958. Pp. 169. $.95. This translation of De doctrina Christi- 
ana is based on the Benedictine text. It reads easily and fluently, and each 
paragraph is numbered for accurate reference. R. points out the importance 
of this small work of Augustine not only for his own times but for the entire 
Middle Ages. Essentially a presentation of rules for the interpretation and 
explanation of Scripture, it strongly influenced later writings of Cassiodorus, 
Rabanus Maurus, Hugh of St. Victor, and Peter Lombard. Preachers will 
find Book 4 a little treatise on homiletics according to the Ciceronian prin- 
ciples of rhetoric. Historians of art and literature should find On Christian 
Doctrine helpful to an understanding of medieval culture through Augus- 
tine’s explanation of the rationale behind the use of specific symbols in 
scriptural interpretation. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 1957 SisTERS’ INSTITUTE OF SPIRITUALITY. Edited 
by Joseph E. Haley, C.S.C. Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1958. Pp. xi + 387. This series of lectures is possibly the best 
current statement on the role of sisters in the apostolate. Three of the sec- 
tions cover the master ideas of the apostolate: “The Theology of the Apos- 
tolate” by Fr. Louis Putz, “Recent Decrees of the Holy See Regarding the 
Apostolate” by Fr. Elio Gambari, and ‘The Apostolate as a Means of Sanc- 
tification” by Fr. Charles Corcoran. The lectures of Sister Mary Emil, 
Fr. John Lazarsky, and Fr. Johannes Hofinger spell out these ideas in the 
apostolates of teaching, social work, and catechetical work. All of the 
entries give witness to the continuing growth in the apostolic awareness of 
the sisterhoods and to the clarification of goals and strengthening of means 
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which have been consequent to that realization. The balanced and highly 
perceptive analysis of the teaching apostolate made by Sister Emil should be 
required reading for every religious teacher. 


HAPPINESS THROUGH PRAYER. By Karl Rahner, S.J. Westminster, Md.: 
Newman, 1958. Pp. 109. $1.50. Not intended for the general reader, 
not concerned with basic mechanics, progressive stages, or abstract classi- 
fications, R.’s work has in view a limited reading public, familiar with the 
gropings of modern minds (Freud, Camus) to find the meaning or bare the 
meaninglessness of human existence. Accepting as a working definition of 
prayer “the opening of the heart to God,” R. explores what this means, not 
abstractly, but by challenging the reader to reflect with him on various 
situations in which there should be a “loving oblation of the human will to 
the Divine Will.” R. considers prayer ‘“‘a concept which it will take us our 
whole life to fathom, and a practice which our whole life will be too short to 
perfect.” 


EDUCATION AND THE LituRGy: 18TH NoRTH AMERICAN LITURGICAL 
CONFERENCE, St. JOHN’s ABBEY, COLLEGEVILLE, Mrnnesota, 1957. 
Elsberry, Mo.: Liturgical Conference, 1958. Pp. vi + 198. $2.00. A 
few papers among this collection will be of special interest to theologians. 
In G. Diekmann’s “Two Approaches to Understanding the Sacraments” 
we see the somewhat drastic consequences of the one-sided emphasis during 
the past seven centuries on the causality of the sacraments, to the relative 
neglect of their more fundamental nature as signs. E. Siegman’s scholarly 
“Teaching in the Liturgy according to the New Testament” shows the sig- 
nificant place that the OT had in primitive liturgy and the influence that the 
liturgy itself exercised in the composition and formation of the NT writings. 
The specific subject of the liturgy as teacher is perhaps best treated in 
Msgr. Fuerst’s “Liturgy, the Integrating Principle in Education.” 


HANDBOOK OF CHRISTIAN FEASTS AND Customs. By Francis X. Weiser. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1958. Pp. xviii + 366. $4.95. A handy 
reference work, written to explain the origin, history, development, and 
observance of the Christian feasts. It combines material of three of W.’s 
previously published works (The Christmas Book, The Easter Book, and 
The Holyday Book), augmented by some new chapters and individual pas- 
sages. The rich material (liturgy and folklore) is skilfully documented. 


THE SUNDAY SERMONS OF THE GREAT FATHERS 1 and 2. Edited by M. F. 
Toal. Chicago: Regnery, 1958. Pp. 436, 469. $7.50 each vol:ume. For 
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the priest in search of source material in developing his Sunday sermon, this 
is a splendid answer. The work is not completed as yet. In these two volumes 
the first covers the Sundays from the First of Advent to Quinquagesima; the 
second from the First Sunday of Lent to the Sunday after the feast of the 
Ascension. Four or five sermons, differing in subject matter and each by a 
different Father of the Church, but all based upon the same Gospel of the 
day, are presented for each Sunday. Throughout is the word-by-word expla- 
nation of the Gospel text gathered from the Fathers by St. Thomas Aquinas 
in his work Catena aurea. Chrysostom, Leo the Great, Ephraem, Jerome, 
Bernard, Ambrose, Augustine, Gregory the Great are all represented in 
their homilies. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
[All books received are listed here whether they are reviewed or not] 


Scriptural Studies 


The Acts of the Apostles. With an introduction and commentary by C. C. 
Martindale, S.J. Stonyhurst Scripture Manuals. Westminster, Md.: New- 
man, 1958. Pp. xxxiii + 199. $3.50. 

Aigrain, René, and Omer Englebert. Prophecy Fulfilled: The Old Testament 
Realized in the New. Translated by Lancelot C. Sheppard. New York: 
McKay, 1958. Pp. xii + 274. $3.95. 

La Bible de Jérusalem. 2nd revised edition. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1958. 
The following fascicles have been received: Exode (Couroyer; 184 pp.; 
600 fr.); Lévitique (Cazelles; 132 pp.; 420 fr.); Deutéronome (Cazelles; 
144 pp.; 465 fr.); Livre des Juges. Livre de Ruth (Vincent; 168 pp.; 540 fr.); 
Livres des Rois (De Vaux; 252 pp.; 690 fr.); Job (Larcher; 176 pp.; 555 
fr.); Proverbes (Duesberg—Auvray; 136 pp.; 465 fr.); Ecclésiaste (Pautrel; 
44 pp.; 255 fr.); Isaie (Auvray—Steinmann; 268 pp.; 825 fr.); Ezéchiel 
(Auvray; 196 pp.; 660 fr.); Daniel (De Menasce; 100 pp.; 390 fr.); Jonas 
(Feuillet; 36 pp.; 150 fr.); Michée, Sophonie, Nahum (George; 100 pp.; 
360 fr.); Tobie (Pautrel; 64 pp.; 270 fr.); Livre de la Sagesse (Osty; 116 
pp.; 420 fr.); Ecclésiastique (Duesberg—Auvray; 240 pp.; 780 fr.); Eptires 
@ Timothée et 4 Tite (Dornier; 68 pp.; 240 fr.); Epitre aux Hébreux (Spicq; 
96 pp.; 360 fr.). 

La Bible de Jérusalem: Le Nouveau Testament. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1958. 
Pp. 880 + 4 maps. 1200 fr. 

Biblia polyglotta Matritensia 0: Prooemium. Madrid: Biblioteca de Autores 
Cristianos, 1957. Pp. [12] + 14. 50 pesetas. 
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Biblia polyglotta Matritensia 7/21: Psalierium Uisigothicum-M ozarabicum. 
Editio critica curante Theophilo Ayuso Marazuela. Madrid: Biblioteca de 
Autores Cristianos, 1957. Pp. xi + 193. 350 pesetas. 

Biblical Subject Index. Edited by William J. Kiefer, S.M. Westminster, 
Md.: Newman, 1958. Pp. 199. $4.50. 

Buis, Pierre, C.S.Sp. Josias. Témoins de Dieu 16. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 
1958. Pp. 120. 270 fr. 

Bultmann, Rudolf. Jesus Christ and Mythology. New York: Scribner’s, 
1958. Pp. 96. $1.95. 

Deere, Derward W. The Twelve Speak 1: A Translation of the Books of 
Obadiah, Joel, Jonah, Amos, Hosea, and Micah with Exegetical and Inter- 
pretative Footnotes and an Introductory Section on Prophecy. New York: 
American Press, 1958. Pp. 164. $2.95. 

Féret, H. M., O.P. The Apocalypse of St. John. Translated by Elizabethe 
Corathiel. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1958. Pp. viii + 273. $4.00. 

Fernandez, Andrés, S.J. The Life of Christ. Translated by Paul Barrett, 
O.F.M.Cap. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1958. Pp. xx + 817. $12.50. 

Gerhardsson, Birger. The Good Samaritan—The Good Shepherd? Coniec- 
tanea neotestamentica 16. Lund: Gleerup, 1958. Pp. 30. 

Levie, Jean, S.J. La Bible: Parole humaine et message de Dieu. Museum 
Lessianum, section biblique 1. Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1958. Pp. 350. 
1800 fr. 

Patsch, Joseph. Our Lady in the Gospels. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1958. 
Pp. vii + 232. $4.50. 

Schiirmann, Heinrich. Das Gebet des Herrn. Freiburg: Herder, 1958. Pp. 143. 

Steinmann, Jean. St. John the Baptist and the Desert Tradition. Translated 
by Michael Boyes. New York: Harper, 1958. Pp. 192. $1.50. 

Sullivan, Kathryn, R.S.C.J. God’s Word & Work: The Message of the Old 
Testament Historical Books. Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 1958. 
Pp. 164. $3.00. 

Wikenhauser, Alfred. New Testament Introduction. Translated by Joseph 
Cunningham. New York: Herder and Herder, 1958. Pp. xix + 580. 
$7.80. 

Doctrinal Theology 

Acken, Bernhard van, S.J. The Holy Eucharist: The Mystery of Faith and 
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